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VALERIE, 


A TALE. 


By Caprain Marryart, C.B. 


AUTHOR OF “ PETER SIMPLE,” “ THE PRIVATEERS-MAN,” &c. 
Cuap. VI. 


As I continued for more than an hour on the sofa gloomily passing in 
review my short career, my present position, and occasionally venturing 
@ surmise upon the future, a feeling which I had not had before—one 
which had hitherto been latent—pride gradually was awakened in my 
bosom, and as it was aroused, it sustained me. I have before observed 
that fear had been my predominating feeling till I had quitted my pa- 
rents, love and gratitude had succeeded them, but now, smarting under 
injustice, pride, and with pride many less worthy passions, were sum- 
moned up, and I appeared in the course of two short hours to be another 
being. I felt confidence in myself, my eyes were opened all at once as it 
were to the heartlessness of the world ; the more I considered the almost 
hopeless condition in which I was in, the more my energy was roused. | 
sat down on the sofa a confiding, clinging girl. I rose up a resolute, 
clear-sighted woman. I reflected, and had made up my mind that Ma- 
dame d’ Albret would never forgive one whom she had injured as she had 
me. She had induced me to break off all family and parental ties (such 
as they were), she had made me wholly dependent upon her, and had 
now cast me off in a cruel and heartless manner. She had used deceit 
because she knew that she could not justify her conduct. She had raised 
calumnies against me, accusing me of ingratitude, as an excuse for her 
own conduct. Any thing like a reconciliation therefore was impossible, 
and any assistance from her I was determined not to accept. Besides, 
was she not married to Monsieur de G——, whom pique at my refusal 
had made my enemy, and who had, in all probability, as he pressed his 
own suit, perceived the necessity, independent of the gratification it 
afforded him to be my ruin, to remove me as a serious obstacle to Ma- 
dame d’ Albret’s contracting a new alliance. From that quarter, there- 
fore, there was nothing to be expected or hoped for, even if it were 
desired. And what was my position with Madame Bathurst? On a 
visit! At the termination of which I was houseless. That Madame 
Bathurst would probably offer me a temporary asylum, for she would 
hardly turn me out of doors, I felt convinced ; but my new-born pride 
revolted at the idea of dependence upon one on whom I had no claim 
whatever. What, then, was to bedone? I examined my capital. I was 
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2 ; Valerie. 


handsome, but that was of no use to me ; the insidious conduct of Mon- 
sieur de G had raised to positive dislike the indifference that I felt 
for his sex, and I had no inclination to make a market of my personal 
advantages. I could sing and play well. I spoke French ad nglish, 
and understood Italian. I could embroider and work well with my 
needle. Such were my capabilities, my stock-in-trade with which to com- 
mence the world; I was, therefore, competent to a certain degree to give 
lessons in music and in French, or to take a governess’s place, or to be- 
come a modiste. I thought of Madame Paon, but when I reflected in 
what manner I had visited her, the respect and homage, I may say, which 
had been offered up to me, and how different my reception and treatment 
would be if 1 entered the establishment as one of themselves, the reflec- 
tion was too mortifying, and I determined that if I were driven to such 
an employment for my livelihood, it should be where I was not known. 
After much consideration, I decided that I would see Madame Bathurst, 
make known to her my intentions, and ask her assistance and recom- 
mendation to procure me a situation. I arranged my hair, removed all 
traces of my late agitation, and went down to her. I found her alone, and 
asking her whether she could spare me a few minutes of her time, I 
handed to her the letter which I had received from Madame Paon, and then 
made her acquainted with that portion of my history with which she had 
been unacquainted. As I spoke my courage revived, and my voice be- 
came firm—I felt that I was no longer a girl. 

“ Madame Bathurst, I have confided this to you, because you will agree 
with me that there can be nothing more between Madame d’Albret and 
me, for even if she made an offer I would never accept it. Jam now in a 
very false position, owing to her conduct. Iam here on a visit, supposed 
by you to be the protegé of that lady, and a person of some consequence. 
Her protection has been taken away from me, and I am now a beggar, 
with nothing but my talents for my future support. I explain this to 
you frankly, because I cannot think of remaining as your visiter, and if I 
do not ask too much, all that I wish of your friendship is, that you will 
give me such a recommendation as you think I deserve, by which I may 
obtain the means of future livelihood.” 

“My dear Valerie,” replied Madame Bathurst, “I will not hurt your 
feelings. It is a heavy blow, and I am glad to perceive, that instead of 
being crushed by it, you appear to rise. I have heard of Madame 
d’Albret’s marriage, and the deceit which she has been practising evidently 
to get rid of you. Not many days ago I wrote to her, pointing out the 
variance between what she was 5 in her letters and her actual position, 
and requesting to know what was to be done relative to you. Her answer 
I have received this day. She states that you have cruelly deceived her ; 
that at the very time that you professed the utmost gratitude and affection, 
you were Sideiag her and laughing at her behind her back, particu- 

arly to Monsieur de G——, to whom she is now married ; and that how- 

ever she might be inclined to forgive and overlook your conduct herself, 
that Monsieur de G—— is resolute, and determined that you never shall 
come again under his roof. She has, therefore, transmitted a billet of 500 
francs to enable you to return to your father’s house.” 

“Then,” rephed I, “it is as ) patel Monsieur de G—— is the 
cause of all.” 

“Why did you trust him, Valerie, or rather why were you so impru- 
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dent, and I must add ungrateful, to speak of Madame d’Albret as 
ou did?” 
n “‘ And you believe it, Madame Bathurst, you believe that I did do.so ? 
I can only say that if such is your belief, the sooner we part the better.” 
I then told her what I had omitted in my narrative, how | had refused 


Monsieur de G——, and explaining his character, showed that he had 
acted thus out of interest and revenge. 

“T believe it all now, Valerie, and I must beg your pardon for 
having supposed that you had been ungrateful. This explanation relieves 
me, and enables me to make you the offer which I had thought of doing, 
had I not been checked by this calumny against you. I say, therefore, 
for the present, my dear Valerie, remain here. You are _ equal to be 
governess to Carctine, but I prefer you should remain with me more as a 
friend than as a governess. I say this, because I fear you will be too 
proud to remain as a dependent, without making yourself useful. You 
know that I did intend to take a governess for Caroline as soon as we 
went to London. I will now take you if you will consent, and shall feel 
the obligation on my side, as I shall not only have retained a capable 
person, but shall also not lose a dear young friend.” 

“TI thank you for the offer, my dear madame,” replied I, rising and 
courtesying; ‘‘I trust, however, that you will allow me a little time for 
reflection before I decide. You must admit that this is a most critical epoch 
in iny life, and I must not make one false step if it is possible to pre- 
vent it.” 

“Certainly,” replied Madame Bathurst, “certainly. You are right, 
Valerie, in reflecting well before you decide ; but 1 must say that you are 
rather haughty in your manner towards me.” 

“‘T may have been, my dear Madame Bathurst, but if so, take my ex- 
cuses, recollect the Valerie of yesterday, who was your visiter and young 
friend, is not the Valerie of to-day!” and with these words I took up the 
cheque for 500 francs which Madame Bathurst had laid on the table, left 
the room, and returned to my own apartment. 

I returned to my room, and was glad to be once more alone, for 
although I bore up well under the circumstances, still the compressed 
excitement was wearying to the frame. I had resolved to accept the offer 
of Madame Bathurst at the time that she made it, but I did not choose 
to appear to jump at it, as she probably expected that I would. I felt 
no confidence in any one but my own self after the treatment of Madame 
d’Albret, and I considered that Madame Bathurst would probably dismiss 
me as soon as my services were no longer required, with as little cere- 
mony as had Madame d’Albret. That { was capable of taking charge of 
and instructing Caroline, I knew well, and that Madame Bathurst would 
not easily procure a governess so capable in singing and music as myself. 
There would be consequently no obligation, and I resolved that I would 
reject her terms if they were not favourable. I had some money, for 
I had spent but a small portion of twenty sovereigns which Madame 
d'Albret had given me in a purse when I quitted her. I had therefore 
the means of subsistence for some little time, should I not come to terms 
with Madame Bathurst. After an hour’s reflection, I sat down and 
wrote a letter to Madame Paon, stating what had occurred, and my de- 
termination to obtain my own livelihood, and adding that as I was not 
sure whether I should accept of Madame Bathurst’s offer, I wished her 
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4 Valerie. 


to give me a letter of introduction to some French acquaintance of her's 
in London, as I was an utter stranger to every thing, and without advice 
should probably be cheated in every way. As soon as this letter was 
finished I commenced another to Madame d’Albret, which was in the 
following words. . 


“ My pEAR Mapamg, 
“ Yes, I will still say my dear madame, for although ‘you will never 
hear of me.again, you are still dear to me, more dear perhaps than 


were, when | considered you my patroness and my more than mother. 


And why so,—because when those we love are in misfortune, when those" 


who have benefited us are likely to soon want succour themselves, it is 
then the time that we should pour out our gratitude and love. I do not 
consider it your fault, my dear Madame d’Albret; that you have been 
deceived by a base hypocrite, who wears so captivating a mask; I do 
not blame you that you have been persuaded by him that I have slan- 
dered and behaved ungratefully to you. You have been blinded by your 
own feelings towards him and by his consummate art. -I am also to 
blame for not having communicated to you that Ae made me a proposal 
of marriage but a short time previous to my departure, and which I 
indignantly rejected, becavse he had taken such an unusual step without 
any previous communication with you on the subject—not that I would 
have accepted him even if you had wished it, for I knew how false and 
unworthy he was considered to be. I should have told you, my dear 
madame, of this offer of marriage on his part, but he requested me as a 
favour not to mention it to you, and as I did not then know that he 
was a ruined man, a desperate gambler, and that he had been obliged to 
quit this country for dishonourable practices at the gaming-table; as you 
may easily discover to be true, for even Madame Paon can give you all 
the necessary information. And into this man’s hands have you fallen, 
my dear Madame d’Albret. Alas, how you are to be pitied! my heart 
bleeds for you, and I fear that a few months will suffice to prove to you 
the truth of what I now write. That I am a sufferer by the conduct of 
Monsieur de G—— is true. I have lost a kind patroness, an indulgent 
mother, and am now left to obtain my own livelihood how I can. All 
my visions, all my dreams of happiness with you, all my wishes of proving 
my gratitude and love for your kindness have vanished, and here I am, 
young, alone, and unprotected. But I think not of myself; at all events I 
am free—I am not chained to such a person as Monsieur de G——, and it 
is of you and all that you will have to suffer that my thoughts and heart are 
full.” I return you the cheque for 500 francs—I cannot take the money. 
You are married to Monsieur de G , and I can accept nothing from one 
who has made you believe that Valerie could be calumnious and ungrate- 


ful. Adieu, my dear madame; I shall pray for you, and weep over your 
misfortunes. 








“ Your ever gratefully, 
“ VALERIE DE CHATENCUF.” 


That there was a mixed feeling in this letter, I confess. As I said in 
it, I really pitied Madame d'Albret and forgave her her unkindness ; but I 
sought revenge upon Monsieur de G , and in seeking that I planted 





daggers into the heart of Madame d’Albret ; but I did not at the time that I 
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wrote reflect upon this. What I wished to do was to vindicate myself, and 
that I could not do without exposing Monsieur de G——, and exposing 
him in his true colours was of course awakening Madame d’Albret to her 
position sooner than she would have been, and filling her mind with doubts 
and jealousy. That this was not kind, I felt when I perused what I had 
written previous to folding the letter, but I felt no inclination to alter it, 
probably because I had not quite so wholly forgiven Madame d’Albret 
as I thought that I had. Be it as it may, the letter was sealed and 
despatched by that night’s post, as well as that written to Madame 
Paon. 

I had now only to arrange with Madame Bathurst, and I went down 
into the drawing-room where I found her alone. “I have considered, 
my dear Madame Bathurst,” said I, “ your kind proposal. I certainly 
have had a little struggle to get over, as you must admit that it is not 
pleasant to sink from a visiter in a family into a dependent, as I must 
in future be if I remain with you, but the advantages of being with a 
person whom I respect as much as I do you, and of having charge of a 
young person to whom | am so attached as I am to Caroline, have de- 
cided me on accepting your offer. May I know then, what may be the 
terms upon which I am received as governess?” 

‘¢ Valerie, I feel that this is all pride,” replied Madame Bathurst, “ but 
still it is not disreputable pride, and though I shall yield to it, I would 
have made no terms, but retained you as a dear friend, my purse and 
every thing in the house at your command, and I hoped that you would 
have allowed me so to do; tat as you will not, I have only to say that 
I should have expected to pay any governess whom I might have re- 
tained for Caroline, a salary of £100 per annum, and that I offer you the 
same.” 

‘It is more than sufficient, my dear madame,” replied I, “and I accept 
your offer if you will take me on trial for six months.” 

‘‘ Valerie; you make me laugh and make me angry at the same time, 
but I can bear much from you now, for you have had a heavy blow, 
my poor child. Now let’s say no more on the subject; all is settled, 
and the arrangement will remain a secret, unless you publish it your- 
self.”’ 

“T certainly shall make no secret of it, Madame Bathurst ; I should be 
sorry to show false colours, and be supposed by your friends to be other- 
wise than what I really am. I have done nothing that I ought to be 
ashamed of, and I abhor deceit. Whatever may be my position in life, I 
trust that I shall never disgrace the name that I bear, and I am not the 
first of a noble name who has had a reverse in fortune.” 

How strange that I now, for the first time in my life, began to feel pride 
in my family name. I presume because when we have lost almost every 
thing, we cherish more that which remains to us. From the time that 
Madame Bathurst had first known me till the last twenty-four hours, not 
a cw ee of pride had ever been discovered in me. As the protégée 
and adopted daughter of Madame d’Albret, with brilliant prospects, I 
was all humility—now a dependent, with a salary of 100/. per annum, 
Valerie was as proud as Lucifer himself. Madame Bathurst perceived this, 
and I must do her the justice to say, that she was very guarded in her 
conduct towards me. She felt sympathy for me, and treated me with 
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more kindness, and, I may say, with more respect than she:did when I 
was her visiter and her equal. 

The next day I informed Caroline of the change in my prospects, and 
of my having accepted the office of governess—that was to say, on a six 
months’ trial I pointed out to her that it would now be my duty to see 
that she did not neglect her studies, and that I was determined to do jus- 
tice to Madame Bathurst’s confidence reposed in me. Caroline, who was 
of a very amiable and sweet disposition, replied, “ That she should always 
look upon me as her friend and companion, and from her love for me, 
would do every thing I wished,” and she kept her word. 

The reader will agree with me, that it was impossible for any one to 
have been lowered down in position more gently than I was in this in- 
stance. The servants never knew that I had accepted the offer of go- 
verness, for 1 was invariably called Valerie by Madame Bathurst and her 
niece, and was treated as I was before when a visiter to the house. I be- 
stowed much time upon Caroline, and taught myself daily, that I might 
be more able to teach her. I went back to the elements in every thing, 
that I might be more capable of instructing, and Caroline made rapid 
aa in music, and promised to have, in a few years,a very fine voice. 

e went to town for the season, but I enced company as much as 
possible—so much so, that Madame Bathurst complained of it. 

“Valerie, you: do wrong not to make your appearance. You retire in 
such a way that people naturally put questions to me, and ask if you are 
the governess, or what you are.” 

“I wish them to do so, my dear madame, and I want you to repy 
frankly. Iam the governess, and do not like any thing like conceal- 
ment.” 

“ But I cannot admit that you are what may be called a governess, 
Valerie. You are a young friend staying with me, who instructs my 
niece.” 

“That is what a governess ought to be,” replied I, “a young friend 
who instructs your children.” 

“TI grant it,” replied Madame Bathurst ; “but I fear if you were to take 
the situation in another family, you would find that a governess is not gene- 
rally so considered or so treated. I do not know any class of people who 
are more to be pitied than these young people who enter families as go- 
vernesses; not considered good enough for the drawing-room, they are 
too good for the kitchen; they are treated with hauteur by the master 
and mistress, and only admitted, or suffered for a time to bein their com- 
pany; by the servants they are considered as not having claim to those 
attentions and civilities, for which they are paid and fed ; because receiv- 
ing salaries or ‘wages like themselves,’ as they assert, they are not en- 
titled in their opinion to be attended upon. Thus are they, in most, 
houses, neglected by all parties. Unhappy themselves, they cause ill 
will and dissension, and more servants are Seuleaa or give warning on 


account of the governesses than from any other cause. In the drawing- 
room they are a check upon conversation ; in the school-room, if they 
do their duty, they are the cause of discontent, pouting, and tears; like 
the bat, they are neither bird nor beast, and they flit about the house like 
ill omens; they lose the light-heartedness and s ring of youth; become 
sour from continual vexation and annoyance, and their lives are miserable, 
tedious, and full of repining. I tell you this candidly; it is a harsh 
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iéture, but I fear too true a one. With me I trust you will be happy, 
ut you will run a great risk if you were to change, and go into anbthet 
family.” 

‘¢ | have heard as much before, my dear madame,” replied I; “ but your 
considerate kindness has made me forget it. I can only say that it will 
be a melancholy day when I am forced to quit your roof.” 

Visiters announced, interrupted the conversation. I have before men- 
tioned the talent I had for dress, and the kindness of Madame Bathurst, 
induced me to exert all that I possessed in her favour. Every one was 
pleased, and expressed admiration at the peculiar elegance of her attire, 
and asked who was the modiste she employed, and Madame Bathurst 
never failed to ascribe all the merit to me. 

Time passed on rapidly, and the season was nearly over. Madame 
Bathurst had explained to her most intimate friends the alteration which 
had taken place in my prospects, and that 1 remained with her more as a 
companion than in any other capacity. This procured me consideration 
and respect, and I very often had invitations to parties ; but I invariably 
refused; except, occasionally, accepting a seat in the box at the Opera 
and French plays, I was content to remain quiet. 

Madame Paon had, as I requested, sent me a letter of introduction to 
a friend of hers, a Monsieur Gironac, who lived in Leicester-square. He 
was a married man, without family. He obtained his livelihood by giving 
lessons on the flute, on the guitar, and in teaching French during the 
day, and at night was engaged as second violin in the orchestra of the 
Opera House ; so that he had many strings to his bow besides those of 
his fiddle. His wife, a pretty little lively woman, taught young ladies to 
make flowers in wax, and mended lace in the evenings. They were a 
very amiable and amusing couple, always at good-natured warfare with 
each other, and sparring all day long, from the time they met until they 
parted. Their battles were the most comical and amusing I ever wit- 
nessed, and generally ended in roars of laughter. They received me 
with the greatest kindness and consideration, treating me with great re- 
spect, until our extreme intimacy no longer required it, and our friendshi 
increased more than it could have done from Caroline expressing a wish 
to learn to model flowers, and becoming the pupil of Madame Gironac. 
Such were the state of affairs when the London season was over, and we 
once more returned to the country. 

The time now flew away rapidly. Madame Bathurst treated me with 
kindness and respect, Caroline with affection, and I was again quite happy 
and contented. I was earnest in my endeavours to improve Caroline, 
and moreover had thg ‘satisfaction to feel and hear it acknowledged 
that my attempts wenlibin thrown away. I looked forward to remaining 
at least till Caroline’s education was complete, which it could not be under 
two or three years, and feeling security for such a period I gave myself 
little thought of the future, when a circumstance occurred which put an 
end to all my calculations. I have stated that Caroline was the miece of 
Madame Bathurst ; she was the daughter of a younger sister who had 
contracted an unfortunate marriage, having eloped with a young man who 
had not a shilling that he could call his own, and whose whole dependence 
was upon an uncle without a family. This imprudent match had, however, 
raised the indignation of his relative, who from that moment told him he 
was to expect nothing from him either before or after his death. The 
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consequence was that Madame Bathurst’s sister and her husband were in 
a state of great distress, until Madame Bathurst, by exerting herself on 
his behalf, procured for him a situation of 300/. per annum in the Excise. 
Upon this sum and the occasional presents of Madame Bathurst they 
contrived to live, but having two boys and a girl to educate, Madame 
Bathurst took charge of the latter, who was Caroline, rs that 
she would either establish her in life, or leave her a sufficiency at her 
death. Madame Bathurst had a very large jointure, and could well 
afford to save up every for Caroline, which she had done ever since 
she had taken y ae ailees at seven years old. At the time that | have 
been speaking of it appeared that the uncle of the father of Caroline 
died, and notwithstanding his threat bequeathed to his nephew the whole 
of his large property, by which he became even more wealthy than 
Madame Bathurst. The consequence was that Madame Bathurst re- 
ceived a letter announcing this intelligence, and winding up with a noti- 
fication that Caroline was to be immediately taken back to her father’s 
house. In the Jetter—which I read, for Madame Bathurst, who was in 
great distress, handed it to me, observing at the time, “ This concerns you 
as well as me and Caroline”—there were not any expressions of gratitude 
for the great kindness which they had received from her hands ; it was 
an unkind, -unfeeling letter, and 1 was disgusted when I had gone 
through it. 

“Is this all the return that you receive for what you have done for 
your sister and her husband ?” observed I; “the more I see of this 
world the more | hate it.” 

- “It is indeed most selfish and unfeeling,” replied Madame Bathurst ; 
“‘ Caroline has been so long with me that | have long looked upon her as 
my own child, and now she is to be torn from me without the least con- 
sdietiben for my feelings. It is very cruel and very ungrateful.” 

Madame Bathurst, after this remark, rose and left the room. As I 
afterwards discovered, she replied to the letter, pointing out how long she 
had had charge of Caroline, and now considered her as her daughter, 
and requesting her parents to allow her to return to her after she had 
paid them a visit ; pointing out how unkind and ungrateful it was of 
them to take her away now that their circumstances were altered, and 
how very painful it would be to her if they did so. To this appeal on 
her part she received a most insulting answer, in which she was requested 
to make out an account of the expenses incurred from the education and 
maintenance of her niece, that they might be reimbursed forthwith. On 
this occasion, for the first time, I saw Madame Bathurst really angry, 
and certainly not without good cause. She sent for Caroline, who as yet 
had only been informed that her father and mother had succeeded to a 
large inheritance, and put the letter into her hands with a copy of her 
own, requesting that she would read them, watching her countenance 
with the severest scrutiny as she complied with the injunction, as if to 
discover if she inherited the ingratitude of her parents. ‘Such was not 
the case, for poor Caroline sunk, covered her face with her hands, and 
then rushing to Madame Bathurst, fell on her knees before her, and burying 
her face in her aunt’s lap, cried as if her heart would break. After a few 
minutes Madame Bathurst raised up her niece, and kissed her, saying, 

“T am satisfied; my dear Caroline at least is not ungrateful. Now, 
my child, you must do your duty and obey your parents—as we must 
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part, the sooner we part the better. Valerie, will you see that every 
thing is ready for Caroline's going away to-morrow morning ?” 

Saying this, Madame Bathurst disengaged herself from Caroline and 
quitted the room. It was a long while before I could reason the poor girl 
into any thing like composure. I could not help agreeing with her that the 
conduct of her parents was most ungracious towards Madame Bathurst, 
but at the same time I pointed out to her how natural it was that having 
but one daughter, her parents should wish for her return to their own care; 
that the resigning her to Madame Bathurst must have been a severe trial 
to them, and that it could only be from consulting her advantage that 
they could have consented to it, but notwithstanding all that I could urge, 
Caroline’s indignation against her parents, of whom she knew but little, 
was very great, and her dislike to return home as strong. However, 
there was no help for it, as Madame Bathurst had decided that she was 
to go, and I persuaded her to come with me and prepare her clothes 
ready for packing up. We did not meet at dinner that day, Madame 
Bathurst sending an excuse that she was too much out of spirits to leave 
her room ; Caroline and I were equally so, and we remained where we 
were. In the evening Madame Bathurst sent for me; I found her in 
bed and looking very ill. 

** Valerie,” said she, “I wish Caroline to start early to-morrow morning, 
that, as you accompany her, you may be able to return here before night. 
I shall not be able to see her to-morrow morning, I must, therefore, bid 
her farewell this night; bring her here, and the sooner it is over the 
better. I went for Caroline, and a bitter parting it was ; I hardly know 
which of the three cried most, but after half an hour Madame Bathurst 
signed to me to take Caroline away, which I did, and afterwards put her 
into bed as soon as I could. Having remained with her till she had 
sobbed herself to sleep, I went down to the servants and gave Madame 
Bathurst's directions for the next morning, and then retired myself. 
Worn out as I was with such a day of anxiety and distress, I could not 
close my eyes for some time, reflecting upon what might be the issue of 
this breaking up of the connexion to myself. I had engaged as gover- 
ness to Caroline, and I could not well expect that Madame Bathurst 
would wish to retain me now that Caroline was removed from her care ; 
neither, indeed, would my pride permit me to accept such an offer if 
made, as I should become a mere dependent on her bounty, with no 
services to offer in return. That I must leave Madame Bathurst was 
certain, and that I must look out for some other situation. I took it for 
granted that Madame Bathurst would not permit me to leave immediately, 
but allow me a short time to look out for a suitable situation, but whether 
I should decide upon taking the situation of a governess after what 
Madame Bathurst had told me, or what situation I should seek was the 
cause of much thought and indecision. At last I could make no mind 
up, and decided that I would trust to Providence, and having so far come 
to a conclusion, I fell asleep. 

After an early breakfast, I set off in the carriage with Caroline in 
charge, and before noon, we arrived at her father’s house. The servants 
dressed in very gaudy liveries, ushered us into the library, where we found 
her father and mother waiting to receive her. A first glance satisfied me 
that they were swelled with pride at the change in their fortunes. Caro- 
line was not received with great cordiality, there was a stiffness on the 
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per of her parents which would have checked any feelings of affection on 
r part, had she been inclined to show them, which | was sorry to per- 
ceive she did not; indeed, her feelings rather those ot resent- 
ment for the conduct they had shown to her aunt. After the salutation 
of meeting, Caroline sat down on a sofa, opposite to her father and 
mother. I remained standing, and when the pause took place I said, 

“] was deputed by Madame Bathurst to convey your daughter safe to 
you, and as soon as the horses are baited I am to return home.” 

“Who may this person be, Caroline?” demanded ber mother. 

‘<I must apologise to Madamoiselle de Chatenceuf for not having intro- 
duced her,” replied Caroline, blushing with annoyance. “She isa very 
dear friend of mine and my aunt's.” . 

“Latterly I have been the governess of your daughter, madame,” 
said I. 

“Oh!” said the lady. ‘‘ Will somebody ring the bell ?” 

I presumed by this somebody it was intended to convey to me that I 
was to perform that office; but as they had not had the common civility 
toask me to take a chair I took no notice. 

“ Will you ring the bell, my dear,” said the lady to her husband. 

The gentleman complied; and when the servant entered the lady said, 
‘Show the governess into the small breakfast-room, and tell the coach- 
we to put up his horses and bait them. He must be round again in an 

our.” 

The man stood with the door in his hand waiting for me to follow him. 
Not a little indignant, I turned to Caroline, and said to her, “I had 
better wish you good bye now!” 

“* Yes, indeed, Valerie, you had,” replied Caroline rising from the sofa, 
“for I am ashamed to look you in the face, after such treatment as you 
have received. Will you,” continued she, with great spirit, “ accept m 
apology for the behaviour of my parents towards one who is of a aw | 
higher family, and much higher breeding than they can boast of.’ 

‘‘ Hush! Caroline,” said 1; “ recollect—”’ 

“I do recollect, and shall continue to recollect, the insults to my 
dear aunt in the first place and now the insult to you, my dear 
Valerie,” retorted Caroline, who then put her arms round my neck and 
kissed me several times ; having so done she darted from me, threw her- 
self on the sofa and burst into tears, while I hastened to follow the servant 
to escape from such an unpleasant scene. 

I was shown into a small room, where I remained some little time, 
thinking how true were Madame Bathurst’s observations as to what I 
might expect in the position of a governess, when a servant came in, and 
in a condescending manner asked if I did not wish to have some lunch. 
I replied in the negative. 

* You can have a glass of wine if you choose,” continued he. 

“You may leave the room,” I replied, calmly, “I wish for nothing.” 

The man went out, slamming the door, and I was again alone. I re- 
flected upon the scene I had just been witness to, ~ sai that I was 


rised at Caroline’s conduct, who had always appeared so mild and 
amiable; but the fact appeared to me to be, that when nts give up 
their children to the care of another, they surrender at the same time all 
those feelings which should exist between parent and child to the party 
who undertakes the charge of them. The respect and love which by 
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nature belonged to them were now transferred to her aunt; ‘to whom 
Caroline was always obedient and attached. ‘The insult to me'was resented 
by Caroline as if it had been offered by perfect strangers to her; Caroline 
not feeling herself at all checked by filial duty. There — to be 


little prospect of any addition to the happiness of either of the parties by 
the return of Caroline to her father’s house, and how it would end I could 
not surmise. 

At last my reverie was interrupted by the servant coming in and tellin 
me that the carriage was at the door. I immediately followed him and 
set off on my return, during which I resolved that I would not leave my 
own expectations any longer in doubt but come immediately to an under 
standing with Madame Bathurst. 

As it was late when I arrived, I did not see Madame Bathurst that 
evening, but she came down to breakfast the next morning, when I in- 
formed her of all that had occurred at her sister’s, and the unceremonious 
manner in which I had been treated, and having done so, I then observed, 
that of course I did not expect to remain with her now that Caroline was 
gone, and begged she would give me her advice and assistance in procur- 
ing another situation. 

“ At all events, do not be in a hurry, Valerie,” replied Madame Bathurst; 
“T trust you will not refuse to be my visiter until you are suited to your 
liking. I will not ask you to stay with me as I know you will refuse, and 
I donot pay unnecessary compliments. And yet, why should you not? 
I know you well and am attached to you. I shall feel the loss of Caroline 
severely. Why not remain?” 

‘‘ Many thanks, my dear madame,” replied I, “ for your kind wishes and 
expressions, but you know my resolution has been made to earn my own 
livelihood.” 

“‘ [know that ; but a resolution may be altered when circumstances de- 
mand it. Madame d'’Albret was no more related to you than I am, and 
yet you accepted her offer.” 

‘*T did, madame,” replied I, bitterly, ‘‘ and you know the result. I 
would have staked my life upon her sincerity and affection, and yet how 
was I cast away? With every feeling’of gratitude, my dear madame, I 
cannot accept your offer, for I never will put myself in a similar position a 
second time.” 

“ You do not pay me a very great compliment by that remark, Valerie,” 
said Madame Bathurst, somewhat harshly. 

“Indeed, my dear madame, I should be sorry if any thing I have said 
should annoy one who has been so kind and considerate to me as you have 
been; but I know that I should be miserable and unhappy if not inde- 
pendent, and I never can risk a second shock, like that I received from 
the conduct of Madame d’Albret. I intreat as a favour that you will not 
continue the subject.” 

‘‘ Well, Valerie, I will not; perhaps had I been treated as you have 
been, I might feel the same. What then do you propose to seek? Is it 
the situation of a governess ?” 

“‘ Any thing in preference, my dear madame ; I was sufficiently humi- 
liated yesterday. I should prefer that of a lady’s maid, although I hope 
not to descend quite so low.” 

“ There are so few situations for a person educated as you have been. 
There is a companion for a lady, which I believe is any thing but pleasant. 
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There is that of amanuensis, but it is seldom required. You might cer- 
tainly go out and give lessons in music and singing and in the French 
language ; but'there are so many French masters and mistresses, and for 
music and singing a master is always preferred, why, I do not exactly 
know. However, [ think something — done when we go to town, 
but till then all that’ we can do is to talk the matter over. Perhaps some- 
thing may turn up when we least expect it. I will, however, now that I 
know your decision, make every inquiry, and give you all the assistance in 


my power.” 
ve my thanks and gratitude and the conversation ended. 

I did not, however, trust altogether to Madame Bathurst. I-wrote a 
letter to my acquaintance, Madame Gironac, in Leicester-square, stating 
what had occurred, and what my ideas and intentions were, requesting her 
to give me her advice and opinion as to the best plan I could follow. In 
a few days I received from her the following reply, which I insert as cha- 
racteristic of the party. 


“ My pear MADEMOISELLE, 

“ Your letter gave great pain to me; and as for my husband, he was 
quite furious, and declared that he would not live a minute longer in 
such an abominable world. However, to oblige me, he has not yet made 
away with himself. It really is dreadful to see a young lady like you in 
such an awkward position from the weakness and follies of others; but 
we must submit to what the bon Dieu disposes, and when things come to 
the worst, hope that a change will take place, as any change must then 
be for the better. I have consulted my husband about what you pro- 
pose, but he negatives every thing. He says you are too good for a 
governess; would be thrown away as a companion to a lady; that you 
must not be seen in a cab, going about giving lessons—in fact, he will 
listen to nothing except that you must come and live with us. I can 
only say, my dear mademoiselle, that I join in the latter request, and 
that it would make me perfectly happy, and that the honour and plea- 
sure of your company would be more than a compensation. Still, it is 
but a poor home to offer to you, but at all events one that you might 
condescend to take advantage of rather than remain to be mortified by 
those who think, as they do in this country, that money is every thing. 
Do, pray, then come to us, if you feel inclined, and then we can talk 
over things quietly, and wait upon Providence. My husband has now 
hardly time to eat his dinner, he has so many pupils of one kind and the 
other; and I am happy to say that I have also most of my time occupied; 
and if it pleases God to continue us in good health we hope to be able to 
put by a little money for a rainy day, as they say in this country, where 
it is always raining. Assure yourself, my dear mademoiselle, of our 
love, respect, consideration. 

“ ANNETTE GIRONAC.” 


_ We went to town earlier than usual, Madame Bathurst feeling lonely 
in the country after the departure of Caroline, from whom she had not 
received a line since her quitting her. This was of course to be ascribed 
to her parents, who thus returned all Madame Bathurst’s kindness, as 
soon as re longer required her assistance. I know not how it was, 
but gradually a sort of coolness had arisen between Madame Bathurst 
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and me. Whether it was that she was displeased at my refusing her 
offer to remain with her, or thought proper to wean herself from one 
who was so soon to quit her, I know not. I did nothing to give 
offence: I was more quiet and subdued, perhaps, than before, because 1 
had become more reflective ; but I could not accuse myself of any fault 
or error, that I was aware of. We had been about a week in London, 
when an old acquaintance of Madame Bathurst’s, who had just returned 
from Italy, where she had resided for two years, called upon her. Her 
name was Lady R——-: she was the widow of a baronet, not in very 
opulent circumstances, although with a sufficiency to hire, if not keep, a 
carriage. She was, moreover, an author, having written two or three 
novels, not very good I was told, but still, emanating from the pen of a 
lady, they were well paid for by certain puffing booksellers. She was 
very eccentric, and rather amusing. When a woman says every thing 
that comes into her head, out of a great deal of chaff there will drop 
some few grains of wheat; and so sometimes, more by accident than 
otherwise, she said what is called a good thing. Now, a good thing is 
repeated, while all the nonsense is forgotten ; and Lady R was con- 
sidered a wit as well as an author. She was a tall woman; I should 
think very near, if not past, fifty years of age, with the remains of 
beauty in her countenance: apparently, she was strong and healthy, as 
she walked with a spring, and was lively and quick in all her motions. 

“Cara mia,” exclaimed she, as she was announced, running up to 
Madame Bathurst, “ and how have you been all this while—my biennial 
absence in the land of poetry—in which I have laid up such stores of 
beauteous images and ideas in my mind, that I shall make them last 
me during my life. Have you read my last? It’s surprising, every one 
says, and proves the effect of climate upon composition—quite new—an 
Italian story of thrilling interest. And you have something new here, 
I perceive,” continued she, turning to me, “ not only new, but beautiful 
—introduce me; I am an enthusiast in the sublime and beautiful. Is 
she any relation? No relation! — Mademoiselle de Chatenceuf ! — 
what a pretty name for a novel. I should like to borrow it, and paint 
the original from nature. Will you sit for your likeness ?” 

That Lady R allowed no one to talk but herself was evident. 
Madame Bathurst, who knew her well, allowed her to run on ; and I, not 
much valuing the dose of flattery so unceremoniously bestowed upon 
me, took an opportunity, when Lady R turned round to whisper 
something to Madame Bathurst, to make my escape from the room. 
The following morning, Madame Bathurst said to me, 

“Valerie, Lady R was very much pleased with your appearance 
when she made her visit yesterday ; and as she told me, after you had left the 
room, that she wanted just such a person as yourself as a companion and 
amanuensis, I thought it right to say that you were looking out for 
something of the kind, and that you were remaining under my protection 
until you could procure it. We had more conversation on the subject, 
and she said before she left, that she would write to me on the subject. 
Her note has just been put into my hands ; you can read it. She offers 
you a salary of one hundred pounds per annum, all your expenses pai 
except your dress. As far as salary goes, I think her terms li And 
now, as to Lady R—-—. My opinion of her is in few words. You saw 
her yesterday, and I never knew her otherwise; never more or less 
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rational. She is an oddity; but she is -natured; and, I am told, 
mote liberal and charitable than many others who can afford it better. 
Now you know all I can tell you about her, and you must decide for 
yourself. Here is her note; you need not give me an answer till to- 
morrow morning.” 

I made one or two observations, and then left the room. The note 
was very kind, certainly, but it was as flighty as her manners. I hastened 
to my own bedchamber, and sat down to reflect. I felt that I was not 
exactly comfortable with Madame Bathurst, and certainly was anxious 
to be independent ; but still, I could not exactly make up my mind to 
accept the offer of Lady R—-. She was so different from those I had 
been accustomed to live with. I was still deliberating, when Mrs, 
Bathurst’s maid came into my room, telling me it was time to change 
my dress for dinner. As she was assisting me, she said, 

“ And so, Miss Chatenceuf, you are about to quit us, I find. I am so 
sorry—first, Miss Caroline—now, you. I hoped you would stay with. us, 
and I should soon have become an expert milliner under your directions.” 

“Who told you, Mason, that I was going to leave you ?” 

“ Mrs. Bathurst told me so, not a quarter of an hour ago,” replied the 
woman. 

“ Well,” replied I, “she told you truly, Mason; such is the case ;”’ for 
this information of Mason's decided me upon accepting the offer of Lady 
R ; for Madame Bathurst, it appeared to me, had certainly decided 
it for me, by making such a premature communication to her servant. 

The me A may suppose that when I made this discovery, I felt little 
pain at the idea of parting with Madame Bathurst; and the following 
morning I coolly announced my intention of accepting the offer of Lady R. 
Madame Bathurst looked at me very hard, as if surprised at not hearing 
from me any regrets at leaving her, and expressions of gratitude for all 
favours; but I could not express what I really did not feel at the time. 
Afterwards I thought that I had been wrong, as, to a certain degree, I was 
under obligations to her ; not that I think, had she been ever so inclined 
to get rid of me, she could have well turned me out of the house, although 
I had been foisted upon her in such a way by Madame d’Albret. Still I 
was under obligations to her, and should have expressed myself so, if it 
had not been for the communication made to me by the maid, which 
proved that her expressions to me were not sincere. 

“ Well, then,” replied Madame Bathurst at last, “I will write to 
Lady R—— immediately. I presume I may say that you are at her 
commands as soon as she can receive you.” 

‘¢ Yes, madame, at an hour’s notice,” replied I. 

“ You really appear as if you were anxious to quit me, mademoiselle,” 
said Madame Bathurst, biting her lip. 

“T certainly am,” replied I; ‘‘ you informed Mason that I was to go, 
ferres to having my decision, and therefore I gladly withdraw myself 

- m the company of those who have made up their minds to get rid 
of me.” 

“ I certainly did tell Mason that there was a prospect of your quitting 
me,” replied > Srwahe Bathurst, colouring up; “ but—however, it’s no use 
entering into an investigation of what I really said, or catechising m 
maid; one thing is clear, we have been mutually disappointed with eac 
other, and therefore it perhaps is better that we slical part. I believe 
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ehit'T'ifn in your debt, Mademoiselle de Chatencout.. Have, you.reckoned 


how long you have been with me ?” 

“‘T have reckoned the time that I instructed Caroline.” 

** Miss Caroline, if you please, Mademoiselle de Chatenceuf.” , 

‘Well, then, madame, Miss Caroline, since you wish it; it is five 
months and two weeks,” replied I, rising from my chair. 

“ You may sit down, mademoiselle, while I make the calculation,” said 
Madame Bathurst. 

“It is too great an honour for a Chatenceuf to sit in your presence,” 
replied I, quietly. 1 remaining on my feet. 

Madame Bathurst made no reply, but calculating the sum of mone 
due to me on a sheet of note paper handed it to me and begged me to see if 
it was correct. 

“I have no doubt of it, madame,” replied I, looking at it and then lay- 
ing it d@wn on the desk before her. 

Madame Bathurst put the sum in bank notes and sovereigns down 
before me, and said, “ Do me the favour to count it and see if it is correct;”’ 
and then rising, said, “ your wishes will be complied with by my servants 
as usual, mademoiselle, as long as you remain under my roof. 4 wish you 
farewell.” 

The last words were accompanied with a low courtesy, and she then 
quitted the room. 

I replied with a salute as formally as her own, and mortified at the treat- 
ment I had received, I sat down, and a few tears escaped, but my pride 
came to my assistance, and I soon recovered myself. 

This scene was, however, another proof to me of what I must in future 
expect ; and it had the effect of hardening me and blunting my feelings, 
‘* Miss Caroline!” said I to myself, “when the protégee of Madame 
d’Albret, and the visiter of Madame Bathurst, it was Caroline and dear 
Valerie. She might have allowed me to quit her without pointing out to 
me in so marked a manner how our relative positions have been changed. 
However, I thank you, Madame Bathurst; what obligations I may have 
been under to you are now cancelled, and I need not regret the weight of 
them as Imight have done. Ah! Madame d’Albret, you took me from 
my home that I might not be buffeted by my mother, and now you have 
abandoned me to be buffeted by the whole world; well, be it so, L wall 
fight my way, nevertheless ;” and as I left the room to pack up my trunks, 
I felt my courage rise from this very attempt on the part of Madame 
Bathurst to humiliate me. 

The letter of Madame Bathurst to Lady R-——, brought the latter to 
the house that afternoon. I was up in my room when I was informed by 
the servants that she waited below to see me. When I entered she was 
alone, Madame Bathurst having gone out in her carriage, and as soon as 
she saw me, she rushed into my arms almost, taking me by both hands 
and saying how happy she was that she had acquired such a treasure.as a 
friend and companion ; wished to know whether I could not come with her 
immediately, as her carriage was at the door, and went on for nearly ten 
minutes without a check, asking fifty questions, and not permitting me to 
answer one. At last I was able to reply to the most important, which 
was, that I wou'd be happy to come to her on the following morning, if 
she would send for me. She insisted that I should come to breakfast, and 
I acceded to her request, as Madame Bathurst, who was not an early riser, 
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would not be down wae we leave Coan 
without seeing her again, after our formal adieux. Having es i 
she appeared to be in a great eer skipped out of the room 
before I could ring the bell to the carnage. ; 

I completed my preparations for departure, and had some dinner 
brought into my own room, sending down an excuse for not joining 
Madame Bathurst, stating that I a bad headache, which was true 
enough. The next morhing, long before Madame Bathurst was up, I 
was driven to Baker-street, Portman-square, where Lady R— resided. 
I found her ladyship in her robe de chambre. : 

“ Well,” oni she, “ this is delightful. My wishes are crowned at last. 
I have passed a night of uncertainty, rolling about between hopes and 
fears, as people always do when they have so much at stake. Let me 
show you your room.” , 

I found a very well-furnished apartment prepared for me, looking out 
upon the street. 

“See, you have a front view,” she said, “not extensive, but still you 
can rise early and moralise. You can see London wake up. First, the 
drowsy policeman ; the tired cabman and more tired horse after a night 
of motion, seeking the stable and repose ; the housemaid, half awake, 
dragging on her We the kitchen-wench washing from the steps the 
dirt of yesterday ; the milkmaid’s falsetto and the dustman’s bass ; the 
baker’s =a the early post delivery, and thus from units to tens, and 
from tens to tens of thousands, and London stirs again. There is poetry in 
that, and now let us down to breakfast. I always breakfast in my robe de 
chambre ; you must do the same, that is if you like the fashion. Where’s 
the page ?” 

44+ R-- rang the bell of the sitting-room, which she called a 
boudoir, and a lad of fourteen, in a blue blouse and leather belt made his 
appearance. 

“ Lionel, breakfast, in a moment. Vanish, before the leviathan can 
swim a league—bring up hot rolls and butter.” 

“Yes, my lady,” replied the lad, pertly, “Tl be up again before the 
chap can swim a hundred yards,” and he shot out of the room in a 
second. 

“ There's virtue in that boy, he has wit enough for a prime minister 
or a clown at Astley’s. I picked him up by a mere chance ; he is one of 
my models.” 

What her ladyship meant by models I could not imagine, but I soon 
found out ; the return of the lad with breakfast put an end to her talk- 
ing for the time being. When we had finished, the page was again sum- 
moned., 

“ Now then, Lionel, do your spiriting gently.” 

“ I know,” said the boy, ‘‘ I’m nat to <a 8 the cups and saucers as I 
did yesterday.” 

The lad collected the breakfast things on a tray with great rapidity, 
and disappeared with such a sudden turn round, that I fully anticipated 
he would add to yesterday’s damage before he was down the stairs. 

As soon as he was gone, Lady R— coming up to me, said, 

“ And now let me have a good look at you, and then I shall be content 
for some time. Yes, I was not mistaken, you are a perfect model, and 
must be my future herome. Yours is just the beauty that I required. 
There, that will do, now sit down and Jet us converse. I often have 
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wanted a companion. As for an amanuensis that is only a nominal 
task, I write as fast as most people, and I cannot follow my ideas, let me 
scribble for life, as I may say ; and as for my writing being illegible, 
that’s the compositor’s concern not mine, it’s his business to make it out, 
and therefore I never have mine copied. But I wanted a beautiful com- 
ion and friend—I wouldn't have an ugly one for the world, she would 

o me as much harm as you will do me service.” 

“1 am sure I hardly know how I am to do you service, Lady R—, if I 
do not write for you.” 

“J dare say not, but when I tell you that I am more than repaid b 
looking at you when I feel inclined, you will acknowledge that you do do 
me service ; but we will not enter into metaphysics or psychological ques- 
tions just now, it shall all be explained by-and-by. And now the first 
service I ask of you is at once to leap over the dull fortnight of gradual 
approacing, which at last ends in intimacy. I have ever held it to be 
a proof of the suspiciousness of our natures and unworthy. You must 
allow me to call you Valerie at once, and I must intreat of you to call 
me Sempronia. Your name is delightful, fit for a first-class heroine. 
My real baptismal name is one that I have abjured, and if my godfathers 
and godmothers did give it to me, I throw it back to them with contempt. 
What do you think it was ?—Barbara. Barbara, indeed. ‘My mother 
had a mard called Barbara,’ Shakspeare says, and such a name should be 
associated with brooms and yellow soap. Call me Sempronia from this 
time forward, and you will confer a favour on me. And now | must 
write a little, so take a book and a seat on the sofa, for, at the opening of 
this chapter my heroine is exactly in that position, ‘in maiden meditation, 
fancy free.’ ” 








CHARLES XII. AND PETER THE GREAT. 
By an Eyer WIirTNEss. 
(TRANSLATED FROM BULGARIN’S “ VOSPOMINANIYA, BY W. H. LEEDS. 


Tc Thaddeus Bulgarin, Russian literature is under considerable obliga- 
tions, for he was almost the very first who introduced into it both the 
modern novel and historical romance, and his “ Vospominaniya,” or “ Re- 
miniscences” promise to be by far the most interesting of all the very 
numerous uctions which have issued from his fertile pen—we sa 
“promise,” because they are published in portions and not yet pier | 
but as far as they at present extend they are singularly attractive, and if 
kept up at all in the same spirit, must rather increase than fall off in in- 
terest, and ultimately form an important contribution to that delightful 
species of biography, in which the historian and his hero are the same 
individual. We are not going here to discuss the objections to which 
autobiography lies open: be they ever so well-founded, certain it is that 
biography of that kind—of course, provided it be good of its kind, and 
written with truthfulness and ingenuousness—forms a most delightful and 
fascinating species of reading. And these self-memoirs of Bulgarin’s 
are likely, we conceive, to rank with those of Alfieri and Marmontel 
rather than Goldoni’s, which last appear to us to have been overrated. 
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Besides being full of incident and anecdote,—in some parts even highly 
dramatic, Bulgarin’s “ Reminiscences” ss the charm of peculiar 
novelty, inasmuch as they present us with pictures of life and manners, 
and of. society, opinions, and literature in Poland and Russia, countries 
that are still very little known to us in detail, or in regard to every-day 
minutiz. “ae 

We were before not a little prepossessed in Bulgarin’s favour, having 
formed our acquaintance with him as a writer almost with our yery first 
study of the Russian language itself, when it was our good fortune to meet 
with a collective edition of miscellaneous pieces by him that had appeared 
in various literary journals, and which consist of essays, narratives, sketches 
of manners, and satirical and humorous papers. We haye also read 
some of his novels, among which we give the preference to his historical 
romance * Dimitrii Samozvanetz,” or the “ Pretender Demetrius.” 

As we do not profess now to enter into any notice of his “ Reminis- 
cences,” speaking of them only as the source from which we have taken— 
and that not so much as a specimen of them, as a detached tableau— 
the following delineations from the life of Charles XII. of Sweden, and 
his rival Peter of Russia ;—we shall give only a very slight. outline of 
Bulgarin’s chequered life. He was born in Lithuanian Poland—Russia 
being only his adoptive country—in 1789, of a noble and very wealthy 
family, afterwards greatly redveed, in consequence of their taking a share 
in the political struggles of Koszciuszko, and partly, we suspect, from the 
ee mode of living in which Bulgarin’s father indulged. When 
vetween nine and ten years old, Thaddeus entered the College of Military 
Cadets, at St. Petersburg, where he very soon became Russianised ; and 
on quitting that seminary in 1805, he was admitted by the Grand-Duke 
Constantine into his Ulan regiment, when he saw some active service in 
the campaigns of the Prussians against the French. On the peace of 
Tilsit he returned to St. Petersburg, till hostilities broke out between 
Russia and Sweden, when he joined the expedition sent to Finntand against 
the Swedes. Shortly after his second return to St. Petersburg, he 
quitted the Russian service and the country itself, repaired to France, 
enlisted under Napoleon, and joined the French army in Spain in 1810; 
of which portion of his military career (not yet reached in his “Re- 
miniseences”) he published an interesting narrative in 1823. He next 
served in the memorable campaigns of 1813 and 1814, when he was 
taken prisoner by the Prussians but was released. After Napoleon's fall, 
he tixed himself for a while at Warsaw, where he made some literary 
attempts in his native language. Fortunately, however, he was obliged 
to repair to St. Petersburg in order to settle some family business and 
legal matters, and the renewal of former friendships and connexions in- 
duced him to remain there. 

From that period dates his literary career, which has certainly been an 
industrious one, and he may claim the merit of having contributed to 
create a reading public—that is, readers of Russian books—and to supply 
the increased demand for works of popular character, and of recreation 
and amusement in that language. He has, at several times, taken an 
active part in various literary journals, in which most of the miscel- 
laneous pieces above-mentioned first made their appearance. This much 
will suffice by way of prefatory note to apprise our readers of the writer 
and the work from which we offer a morceau to them. We leave the 
sample we have taken to speak for itself; and if our readers should but 
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relish it as well or any thing like as well in the translation, as we ourselves 
did in the original, it may create in them an appetite for more. 





On our route to Minsk we turned off to Rusinowicz, in order to pay a 
visit to Madame Onukowska, the sister of my father’s grandfather. This 
old lady was not only a very singular person, anc what is called “quite a 
character,” but actually a prodigy, a living archive of Polish affairs, 
public and private, for full a century. Born in 1697, she was at this 
time exactly one hundred years of age; and I may as well observe here, 
at once, that she lived on till 1812, when she died in her hundred-and- 
Jifteenth year, and then not so much of extreme old age as of sudden 
fright, occasioned by a party of Cossacks entering the court-yard of her 
chateau, in the middle of the night, in a very turbulent manner. Un- 
usually tall in person for a woman, she appeared all the more so owing to 
her always carrying herself remarkably upright. She managed all her 
domestic and business affairs herself, wrote all her letters with her own 
hand, and what is not least of all remarkable, never made use of spec- 
tacles. And such was the strength of her constitution, that she had never 
had any illness or indisposition in the course of her life—at least not such 
as to be confined to her room by it. Possessing a handsome fortune, and 
being the widow of a “ President” (criminal judge), of Grodsk, Madame 
Onukowska moved in the higher circles—not, however, that she moved 
about much herself, for in the course of the last forty years she had been 
only twice, and that on very urgent business, out of the village where 
she resided—but she was in the habit of receiving a great deal of com- 
pany and having guests at home, whom she always entertained very hos- 
pitably and pleasantly, though every thing in her establishment was upon 
a very old-fashioned footing, which last circumstance served rather to 
attract visiters than the contrary, many being curious to witness a style 
of living that had become merely traditional, but which was here kept up 
most scrupulously. The same archaism which prevailed throughout the 
mansion presided over the toilette of its mistress, whose dress had never 
innovated upon the fashion that prevailed in Poland at the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century, she being invariably attired in a long 

white caftan or robe either of linen or calico, with flounces to the knees 
and close sleeves, and with a corsage or stomacher crossed with black 
ribbons and bows. These last and others of the same colour on her high- 
crowned cap were the ensigns—and the only ones—of widowhood in a 
attire, for though her shoes, in which she wore buckles, were also black, 
they had red heels. She always carried a tall walking-stick with a gold 
head, representing a figure of the Holy Virgin, which she would kiss— 
crossing herself at the same time—whenever she,met a stranger, or saw 
any thing to surprise or alarm her. 

She had never had but one child, a son, and he, though then no 
younker, was literally a spoilt child, if not exactly according to the usual 
meaning of the term, for she petted him in the most extravagant manner, 
and her always calling him moy krol (my king), obtained for him the 
sobriquet of Krol through the whole province, no very enviable distinc- 
tion, perhaps, yet if there is any thing in being “as happy asa king,” Krol 
was certainly as happy or happier than the then King Stanislaus Augustus. 
Even royalty has its penalties as well as its prerogatives, and poor Krol 
paid somewhat dearly, upon the whole, for his title; for, although in 
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other a woman of sense, his mother showed herself extraordi- 
narily foolish and weak in regard to him, treating him all his life long as 
a mere child—her “ darling boy.” The consequence was that he always 
remained in a state of boyhood and pupillage, notwithstanding that he was 
naturally intelligent, besides possessing an amiability of disposition that 
endeared him to those who were upon a footing of intimacy with the 
family. Throcgh his mother's absurd fondness, his education had been 
so totally neglected that he could hardly read and write, she being appre- 
hensive Test any sort of study should injure his health. Even in music 
he had been his own instructor, learning to play upon the pianoforte 
entirely by ear, and with such success as to be capable of playing with 
considerable feeling and expression upon that instrument. hether it 
was in his quality of king or not, Krol had a sort of retinue of his own 
—a set of special attendants, whose duty it was to be always at his com- 
mand—to wait upon and amuse him. Particular dishes and dainties were 
also regularly prepared expressly for him every day, and always kept im 
readiness in order that he might partake of them at whatever hour of 
the ‘day he might have a fancy for any of them. - By way of set-off, 
perhaps, against this luxurious pampering, he had to submit to a system 
of physicking which, though she had no taste whatever that way herself, 
she considered absolutely“necessary for the health of her darling Krol ; 
and such was her excessive anxiety for his health, that she would scarcely 
let him breathe the open air, keeping him almost always within doors lest 
he should catch cold—so that she made him a “‘ king”’ only to make him 
a state-prisoner also. Astonishing! that a woman who was not deficient. 
in sense in all other respects—quite the contriry—should act so pre- 
posterously in regard to her son as not only to injure him both’ physically 
and intellectually, but also render both him and herself—as far as he 
was concerned—ridiculous. On one occasion, however, Krol showed that 
he lacked neither readiness of reply, nor presence of mind. Happening 
to be on a visit to Prince Karl Radziwi!, in the neighbourhood, the king, 
Stanislaus Augustus, heard so much about this pseudo-king Krol, that 
he felt a great curiosity to see him, and proposed, by way of amusement, 
that an interview should be arranged between him and his ‘brother 
monarch.” On the royal wish being formally intimated to Madame 
Onukowska, she sent her son, with a relation of hers to take care of him 
—it being the very first time she had ever suffered him to go from home, 
or, | may say, out of her sight,—and dressed and equipped him out so 
magnificently, that he might have been taken for a real prince. Stan- 
islaus, who easily saw that there was nothing ridiculous in the poor fellow 
himself, and that he was to be pitied as the victim of his mother’s ab- 
surdity, received him very-affably, saying, 

“I may welcome you, sir, I suppose, as my equal.” 

“Not so, your majesty,” replied Onukowska, “ we are not equals now. 

uals we once were, when you were a private noble and a subject, and 
death will render us equals again; but in the meanwhile, you reign over 
Poland, and I, sire, reign only in my mother's heart.” 

Such a y answer, at once so noble and so graceful, excited, as 
well it mi , the astonishment and admiration of all present, and proves 
what might have been, had his natural abilities been cultivated in~ 
eas being stifled and crushed under the load of maternal fondness 

olly ! 


Madame Onukowska herself was gifted with a most extraordinary 
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"y, and was abie, even when a centenarian, to recollect vividly and 
distinedly not only important but even trivial events, and thatin all their de- 
tails, She was between eleven and twelve years of age when Charles XII. 
of Sweden, on his march from Smorgovie to Borisow, took up his quarters 
for some days at her father’s house, and I had from her many curious 
satya respecting that celebrated man, which she related as if she had 

just before seen him, and which I here give as I heard them from her, 
though I do not pretend to repeat her exact words. 

“ As soon as my parents,” said Madame Onukowska, “learnt for 
certain that the Swedish army was advancing towards Russia, they de- 
termined upon packing up and sending away all their valuables and leaving 
their home, as their residence lay on the high-road to Borisow, and they 
knew that if they remained they should be pillaged and plundered by the 
Swedes, who called themselves our protectors and friends, but against 
whom it was necessary for us to protect ourselves. Both then and since, 
Poland has suffered no little from such friends and such friendship! All 
our most valuable moveables were already packed up and put into waggons, 
and we were only waiting to be apprised of the mania of the Swedes, 
and then take our departure for a place of refuge, leaving the house and 
other property to the mercy of our unwelcome visiters, when an express 
arrived to inform us that Charles XII. intended to take up his quarters 
under our roof. 

“<Tf so, said my father, ‘ there is no occasion for us to go and look 
out for quarters ourselves elsewhere, since the king will not plunder us ; 
on the contrary, his presence will be our defence.’ 

“‘ Accordingly the labour of packing up was changed into the more 
agreeable bustle of unpacking again, and making.all suitable preparation 
that time would permit for the reception of so illustrious a visiter. The 
velvet and damask hangings were put up, and the furniture replaced in 
the best rooms, which were got into decent trim; our provision-stores were 
replenished, and we awaited the arrival of our self-invited guests very 
anxiously, if not very eagerly. At length we were informed that they 
were nearly at hand, and towards evening a party of twenty-four horse- 
men made their appearance, commanded by an officer, who, having sta- 
tioned two of them as sentinels at the gate, ordered a large yellow flag 
with the arms of Sweden to be hoisted on the top of it, as a signal of 
the royal lodging-place. Though rooms had been got ready in a wing 
of the house for the soldiers and officer, they did not choose to take pos- 
session of them, preferring to remain in the open air all night around a 
fire in the court-yard, where their horses stood with their saddles on, not- 
withstanding that it was the middle of March, and the nights were still 
exceedingly cold, that winter being a long and severe one. All night 
long we could hear signals made from time te time, and a great deal of 
galloping about, both near the house and on the high-road ; and there 
was so much noise besides that none of us could get any sleep. Soon after 
daybreak the Swedish army marched by, and the drums beat a salute in 
honour of the royal standard. Two regimerits of infantry and several 
squadrons of cavalry encamped themselves behind our barn, which their 
officers took possession of as their own quarters. My mother, myself, 
and my two sisters got up and dressed ourselves, not in morning costume 
but in our grandest trim, and my father put on his state wig and suit ; 
after which we all stationed ourselves at the windows, watching for the 
approach of the king in order that we might be ready to receive him at 
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the steps of the door on his arrival. About noon, two officers, attended 
by only a single soldier, rode u ) ta 

***1s it possible,’ said saben ‘that these can be any of the king's 
aides-de-camp, for their dress does not denote any great quality ?’ 

The officers alighted, entered the house, and having passed through 
the ante-chamber, were met in the next room by our marszalek (major- 
domo), while we were still all standing in the dining-room keeping watch 
there at the windows, which looked into the court-yard. .. Informed by the 
marszalek that the officers inquired for the master of the house, he went 
to them, and we followed having stationed a servant at the window to 
apprise us as soon as the king should appear. 

“ Addressing my father in German, the younger of the two officers 
politely inquired, . 

“¢ Are you the master of this house ?’ 

‘¢¢ At your service,’ replied my father. 

“* Then as the king is quartered here, have the kindness to show me 
which are his rooms.’ 

“* All the rooms—my whole house is at his majesty’s service.’ 

“One room will content him ; only he will require two or three more 
for his secretary and a couple of adjutants.’ 

“¢ Then make choice yourself of whatever apartments you please. 
But, allow me to ask, when his majesty is likely to be here, for we must 
be at the door to receive him when he comes.’ 

“¢ You have received him already,’ said the stranger, with a smile, 
‘and much more agreeably both for yourselves and for him, than it 
would have been to have done so with ceremony. I am the king.’ 

“ We all felt thunderstruck! and my father was so confounded, that he 
could not utter a word of apology for his mistake, but could only keep 
bowing, as he ushered the king into our best reception-rooms. 

“I fancy I can still see before me that renowned and terrible Charles 
of Sweden, about whom so many books have been written. For three 
whole days, | may say, did I look my fill of him; and believe me, 
though his name carried terror with it everywhere, he himself appeared 
mild as a lamb, and meek as a nun. In person he was rather tall, thin, 
and of sunburnt complexion, with a face that looked very small in pro- 
portion to the rest of the body, and even to the head itself. He certainly 
_ was far from handsome, although he might be called tolerably good- 

looking, notwithstanding that he was pitted with the small-pox. His 
eyes were remarkably piercing, shining like diamonds. At that time it 
was the fashion for all who wore the German or European costume, to 
cover their heads with enormous perukes, a mode that appeared equally 
inconvenient and ridiculous to us Poles ; but Charles wore his own hair, 
which was of a chestnut colour, cut short, turned back from the forehead, 
tied up behind in a small queie, and slightly powdered. He was young- 
looking (at that time in his twenty-sixth year), and attired in his in- 
variable costume, a blue military coat, with yellow facings and a red 
collar, yellow chamois-leather breeches, and enormous boots with very 
long spurs. His long leather gloves, reaching almost up to his elbows, 
were in size a match for his boots, and the one and the other caused the 
respective limbs to look as if they had once belonged to some Goliath ; 
‘an idea,” observed the old lady, ‘that hugely diverted us girls.’ . His 
hat, on the contrary, was remarkably small, and was merely cocked up, 
without any trimming or lace upon it, nor, indeed, was any thing of the 
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kind on any part of his dress. Our father would afterwards often remind 
us of Charles’s simplicity in dress, observing that he needed no‘distine=' 
tion of that ‘kind, he being himself a really great man—one whose 

tness was like that of our Jan Sobieski and Stephen Batori. In 
fact, my father, who was not at all well disposed towards the Germans, 
felt greatly prepossessed in favour of Charles XII., on account of his 
having driven Augustus II. from Poland, and placed Stanislaus 




































poner upon the throne. 

“ Within an hour after the king, came his secretary or minister, Count 
Piper, with two adjutants, and an interpreter, by whose assistance my 
mother inquired of Charles’s valet, what were his majesty’s favourite 
dishes. 

¢ Any kind of roast meat,’ was the reply, ‘pork and game: among 
vegetables, spinach is that which he most prefers ; and for spices, pepper 
and rue. Garden fruit, at present, there is none; but if ;you have any 
lemons, let them be on the table by all means, as the king is exceedingly 
fond of them.’ 

“ ¢ And what sort of wine does he prefer ?’ inquired my mother. 

“ «None at all: he never touches a drop; but drinks only water.’ 

“The next point to be ascertained was, for how many persons the 
king’s table ought to be laid; upon which the valet went and inquired of 
the king himself, and returned with the answer that his majesty would 
dine with the family. This intelligence delighted us all ; the only draw- 
back upon our satisfaction being, that my two brothers, who were then 
at school at Wilna, could not participate in the honour of dining with 
royalty. For my part, I kept my eyes upon the king almost during the 
whole time of dinner. He ate, I observed, with an exceedingly good 
appetite, and seemed to relish very much a boar’s head in jelly. He 
seemed to have a great liking for fat, and ate a great deal of bread with 
every thing he partook of. During dinner, he made many inquiries of 
my father as to the country and its condition ; and assured him that the 
war would speedily be terminated, and that he should enable Stanislaus 
Leszezynski to repair all the misfortunes which Poland had suffered. 

" There were at table three generals, who had come before dinner to 
speak to the king, and whom my father invited to remain. These, and 
the other Swedes, did not show themselves to be any great courtiers ; for, 
instead of affecting to follow the temperate example of their royal 
master, they drank very freely of wine, without suffering his presence to 
be any check upon them. Charles himself, however, touched none, but 
drank only water, chewing bread all the while. He took very little 
notice of any one ; nor did he address a single word to any of us females, 
except once, when he complimented my mother on her skill in keeping 
fruit, on understanding that some apples at the dessert had come from 
our own garden. 

‘‘ The next day, my mother learned from the valet, that the king had 
been exceedingly well satisfied with every thing; but requested that 
there might be only four dishes at table, and that dinner should last only 
a quarter of an hour. For supper, the king took only a glass of new 
milk, into which he put salt /—and that strange mixture, and a hu 
piece of bread, constituted his evening repast. During the whole of the 
mornings he was entirely occupied with papers and matters of business ; 
and we learned that it was for the purpose of attending to these, and 
despatching couriers to Sweden, that the king stopped at our house, 
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where he intended to remain only three days. On ing, he pre- 
sented my father with a gold snuff-box, with his cypher in brilliants, and 
further, ordered all that had been consumed by his people and horses to 
be paid for. However well meant, this rather offended than pleased my 

, who said to the adjutant commissioned to pay him, ‘I am not 
an inn-keeper, sir, but a Polish noble (sz/achcic) ; 1 am not an army- 
contractor and dealer in stores, therefore am already repaid by having 
had his majesty as my guest.’ When we afterwards learned the event of 
the battle of Pultowa, we sincerely sympathised with Charles, still hoping, 
however, that his fortunes would mend ; but on the intelligence of his 
death reaching us, we all of us wept. 

‘‘T can boast, also,” continued Madame Onukowska, “ of having seen 
another very great and world-renowned man—the rival of the unfortu- 
nate Charles—the Tzar, Peter of Russia. It was in the year 1711, and 
im the same season of the year, namely, the middle of March. The 
Russian commander, Field-marshal Sheremetev, being stationed at Sluck,. 
my father went thither, taking all of us along with him, for the 
of soliciting promise of security and protection against his Cossacks, 
Bashkirs, and Calmucks, who committed dreadful pillagings in every 

they passed through, just as if they weve in an enemy’s country. 

t was reported that Peter himself and his consort—then first of all 
styled tzaritza, or empress—would be at Sluck. The new empress was 
said to be of Polish origin, the descendant of a noble Polish family which 
had settled in Liefland, in the time of Sigismund, and had afterwards 
fallen into poverty Our Polish ladies felt, therefore, a very strong 
curiosity to behold her, and accordingly prevailed upon their husbands 
to get up a festival in honour of the royal visiters. A very spacious. 
room, in the Radziwil porcelain manufactory, was fitted up for the 
occasion, and all other requisite preparations made for a grand enter- 
tainment, to which the tzar and his consort came, attended by his 
generals and other officers, Peter, who was almost a giant in stature, 
looked much younger than he really was (he was then forty years of 
age), had remarkably black moustaches, a keen, eagle-eyed glance, and 
might be considered handsome, had it not been for the large peruke he 
wore, which certainly did not set otf his face to advantage. He was 
dressed in a blue uniform, and comported himself in a very free and un-. 
restrained manner, talking in a very loud voice, and joking and laughing, 
im defiance of all etiquette. What struck me not a little was, that, like 
that of his rival, Charles of Sweden, Peter’s face was remarkably small in 
rtion to his limbs and person. The empress was a fine-looking 
woman, with dark black eyes, and beautiful shoulders of the most dazzling 
whiteness. She wore a dress of white satin, with a bodice of crimson 
velvet, and a sort of scarf; and had an abundance of jewels and pearls. 
Her hair was powdered, and on the top of it was a small tiara, or coronet 
of diamonds. She spoke Polish admirably, though she mixed with it a 
= a Russian words ; and could also speak German with tolerable 
cy. Inthe course of the evening, the tzar came up to me, and 
began to compliment me (somewhat @ la militaire) on my tallness, 
inquiring my age, and saying, that if I felt di for matrimony, he 
would find me a very proper fellow for a hus ; and beckoning to one 
of his grenadier officers, nearly as tall as himself, he introduced him to 
me. Humouring his pleasantry, I replied that, ‘being tall myself, I 
eould be content with a Hitl hucken ’—‘In order, 1 suppose,’ said 
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Peter, ‘that you may have the upper hand of him. Ah! you Polish 
women!’ And with that he left me. Both he and his consort danced 
several dances, and stayed to supper, when he drank wine out of a large 
goblet, and gave as one toast, the ‘health of Augustus II., and the 
prosperity of Poland,’ to which he declared himself a well-wisher. The 
Polish ladies he certainly did seem to be taken with, if I might judge 
from his familiarity towards them. He was greatly amused by the sally 
of one Polish noble, who, on the tzar’s health being drank, said that 
‘ should there ever be an election for a King of Poland in his time, he 
should give his vote for Peter of Russia.’ 

“ Peter himself acquired considerable popularity in Poland, which is 
more than can be said of his favourite, Prince Menshikov, who was 
accused, among other acts of extortion, of having seized upon all the 


jewels of Madame Oginski, the aunt of the Oginski who was one of 


Peter’s staunchest adherents, and served under him in the war against 
Sweden. ‘The tzar, however, interfered, and Menshikov was ultimately 
obliged to give up his plunder. 

“ Peter and his consort stayed five days at Sluck, and I saw them 
every day, either in the street or at the house of Jan Chlevinski. On 
the first time of his meeting me after the ball, the tzar recognised me 
again, and repeating his joke, said he was ‘determined to make a 
grenadieress of me.’ After all, however, in spite of his affability, I 
admired him less than I did the quiet and cogitative Charles of Sweden.” 

Though Peter the Great did not carry into effect his threat of 
making a “ grenadieress” of my great-great-aunt, the old lady kept up 
a system of subordination and discipline in her establishment, that would 
have done honour to the army. She had always been exceedingly fond 
of embroidery and tambour-work, and being now past applying to it 
herself, she spent a great part of her time in superintending a sort of 
manufactory of it in her own house, where upwards of a score of orphan 
girls and other females were employed every day in working carpets and 
hangings. ‘The walls and furniture in almost every room were covered 
with their labours, and some of their performances were scarcely inferior 
to the finest Gobelins tapestry. This hobby of the old dame’s was rather 
an expensive one; for, as she scorned to sell any of her stock, it only 
enabled her to display her liberality, by making ample presents of carpets 
and hangings to her relations and her acquaintance, or sometimes even 
to strangers, as she once did to the King of Poland, sending him some of 
the choicest specimens of her manufacture, which were greatly admired 
by connoisseurs in such matters, for she spared no expense in obtaining 
the best designs from artists. Some of the larger pieces of hangings 
represented battles and hunting-subjects, in which the figures were as 
large as life. The rich and massive, though antiquated furniture, har- 
monised admirably with the prodigal array of loom-work throughout the 
house ; and the family crest and armorial bearings were lavished as 
vane on the various articles of furniture, besides being carved over 

oors and windows, and upon stoves and chimney-pieces. In one of the 
rooms, which served as a portrait-gallery, was a collection of likenesses 
of our ancestors from the sixteenth century. In short, the mansion 
itself, as well as its mistress, might fairly be called “ historical,” it being 
so replete with memorials and traditions, that, did Lithuania possess a 
Sir Walter Scott, Rusinowiez and its chatelaine would most assuredly 
figure in an historical romance. 
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A SUMMER IN RUSSIA. 
Cuap. VI. 


THE CAUCASUS—THE SWORD AND THE TONGUE. 


Terra tamen in universum aut silvis-horrida, aut paludibus feda 

Memorize proditur quasdam aies inclinatas jam, et labantes, a feminis resti- 
tutas constantia precum, et objectu pectorum, 

Jam verd imfame in omnem vitam ac probosum superstitem 


Principi suo ex acie recessisse. 
Tacitus de Moribus Germanorum. 


Failure of the Russians in the Caucasus accounted for—Starvation, Imprison- 
ment, and Epidemics—Animal Warmth of Southern Races—The Qui-hi 
and the Cockney—Circassian Geography and Strategy—Church Militant— 
Amazons—Georgian Beauties—Estimate of the Russians as Linguists— 
The Bar of Billingsgate—lIdentity of Dialects—Nubian and Northumbrian 
Soirées. 


Dvrine our sojourn in the camp, we naturally endeavoured to ascer- 
tain, as far as the communicativeness of the officers would admit, the true 
pontee of affairs in the Caucasus; but here we had to deal with a three- 
old difficulty ; firstly—a laudable reluctance to detail to foreigners sta- 
tistics not peculiarly flattering to either national or professional pride ; 
secondly—a fear of provoking the jealous surveillance which extends to 
the discussion of even the most unimportant particulars of any branch of 
the public service ; and, lastly—a disinclination to dwell upon the mise- 
ries of a compulsory exile; for a campaign in the Caucasus is regularly 
prescribed as a corrective of any political, or social outbreak, not suffi- 
ciently grave to undergo the ultima ratio of Siberia. 

All the hot spirits who exhibit any unruliness in observing the laws, 
whether moral or imperial—who are disposed to rebellion, or extrava- 
gance—in fine, to tamper violently with their own constitutions, or that 
of their country, are submitted to the cooling process of a Circassian 
bivouac with the utmost practical effect; for the survivors seldom require 
a repetition of the treatment. 

The arrival, however, of a bulletin from the seat of war, on the day 
previous to our departure from Krasnoi-Celo, and the determination of 
the emperor, at the suggestion of Count Woronzow, the commander-in- 
chief, to make the contents of it public, dispelled all mystery, and dis- 
solved the ice of caution. Consequently, anecdotes of flood and field 
were let loose like 


The frost-pent airs of old Munchausen’s horn, 


and we no longer wondered at the successful resistance of a handful of 
mountaineers to the gigantic power against which they are arrayed. It 
is, in fact, a war more of climate and circumstances, than of stategy. 

The causes of failure on the part of the Russians are manifold. There 
are but few months of the year in which any military movement is prac- 
ticable, and the vast majority of the troops engaged in the annual cam- 
paign commence their operations enfeebled by long confinement, and un- 
wholesome diet. They are stationed in isolated forts, surrounded by a 
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country which affords no adequate subsistence, and they are consequently 
supplied only with such salt provisions as the disinterested humanity of a 
commissary is disposed to vouchsafe. The watchful enemy is always on 
the prowl with his unerring matchlock, and wo to the adventurous 
straggler, or sportsman, who separates himself from the parties, which 
occasionally sally out in search of forage and fuel. The climate is fearfully 
unhealthy : and when the sun is in his altitude, the heat of the narrow 
valleys is insupportable, even to men who enjoy the infernal atmosphere of 
a Russian bath. 

The stagnant marshes reek with malaria, and the dense woods exhale 
poisonous miasma. Hence gastric fevers and dysentery prove the most 
effective auxiliaries to Schamyl. The nights are cold in the opposite ex- 
treme, and this rapid transition is fatal to the constitution of the hardy- 
looking mujik, who in the northern provinces braves with impunity the 
alternate action of raw damp and clear frost thirty degrees below Zero. 
It is a remarkable, but well-authenticated point in natural history, that 
tenacity of life, and capability of adaptation to sudden changes of tem- 
perature, are found to exist in a much higher degree in natives of the 
genial and enervating south; and it would seem as though they were 
imbued with such an exuberance of caloric, as to enable them to draw, 
when necessity requires, upon their reserve of “ vigor igneus,” just as a 
camel resorts to his extraordinary supply of water. 

In the disastrous retreat from Moscow, it is stated by Baron Larrey, 
the chief of Napoleon’s medical staff, that the corps of the grande armée, 
which had been recruited from among the “fiery Franks” of Provence, 
the Lombards, and the Neapolitans, survived privations and sufferings, 
under which the luke-warm northern Germans and Poles sunk in thou- 
sands. 

Even in England we are familiar with the fact, that the influences of 
climate continue to affect the human system long after it has been with- 
drawn from their operation. Thus, when that appanage of Leadenhall- 
street, which will soon extend from the Indus to Cape Comorin, restores 
to us annually ship loads of mummied gui-his, who have survived their 
friends, their tempers, and their livers, they maintain such a continuous 
inflammation from the combined action of couwps-de-soleil, and curry, 
that they may be seen, during the first two or three summers after their 
resurrection, opposing thin white jackets, and thinner nankeen faces, to 
the severity of British pic-nie weather, which would pierce the inmost 
blubber of a fat and florid Cockney, through the triple mail of broad- 
cloth. 

The country is rocky, mountainous, and covered with the deep jungle 
of pathless forests: hence it is impossible to employ heavy artillery, and 
the light field-pieces are not of sufficient calibre to bear es onsi upon 
the works of the almost inaccessible strongholds which command every 
pass, The same difficulties, of course, impede the advance of commissa- 
riat and ordnance waggons, and of ambulances for the wounded ; so that 
the want of all three had been severely felt in the short campaign, the 
particulars of which were now unfolded to us at the camp. Under these 
circumstances we can no longer marvel at the successive defeats of the 
Russians. Troops, whose moral tone has been depressed by tedious im- 
prisonment, inadequate food, and sickness, are led on by officers, one half 
of whom naturally consider themselves as working out their sentences, 
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rather than executing the duties of their profession ; while the prospect of 
long marches, and short commons, and of exposure to the most trying 
alternations of weather, without ammunition and medical necessaries, 18 
not calculated to awaken, or sustain a spirit of chivalrous self-devotion. 

The system of warfare is con on Guerilla principles—ambus- 
cades beset every track; at every coign of vantage a selective fire, di- 
eis oy officers, or the most forward of the men, is opened by a 
force, which 


Mocks their view, and, as they follow, flies ; 


avalanches of trees, and rocks are launched from the crest of every gorge 
upon the defenceless files below, and even, if they should at length suc- 
ceed in measuring swords with their opponents, they have to deal with an 
enemy desperate 

As mountain cat that guards her young, 
and stimulated by. the exalted fanaticism of a church militant ; for their 


commanders-in-chief are chosen from among the priesthood. These sa- 
cerdotal soldiers—beaters of the “drum ecclesiastic,” 


And such as built their faith upon 
The hely text of pike and gun, 


charge their congregations morally, and their invaders physically, with 
equal fervour. The women invariably take part in these operations with 
Amazonian courage. 

An aide-de-camp—among other “memoirs of murder”—recounted 
to us, in the intervals of a peaceful cigar, that upon one occasion a cor- 
don had been formed by an overwhelming body of Russians round a small 
fort, into which nearly four thousand Circassians, men, women, and chil- 
dren, had thrown themselves. As the besieged were totally unprovided 
with either provisions or ammunition, and as the slight walls were easily 
breached, an immediate surrender was expected; when suddenly the 
wore were thrown open, and the whole garrison made a frantic sortie. 

very woman bore a babe on one arm, and with the other wielded a 


a At first there was a disposition on the part of the Russians 
* to all 


ow them to escape, but they would not abandon their husbands, 
brothers, and lovers, and fought with such determination, that at length all 
mercy towards sex and age was forgotten ; the women were shot or 
bayoneted, and the brains of the infants were dashed out by the infu- 
riated soldiery, till not one lived to bear the bloody tidings to their kin- 
dred. The flight of vultures wheeling above their banquet, alone revealed 
the scene of the massacre. 

Such are life and death in the Caucasus; and yet it must be admitted 
that these campaigns have produced and trained many able officers. The 
medals bestowed for remarkable conduct in them are flatteringly distin- 
guished amidst the blaze of the worthless orders, which sparkle on every 
breast. There is at least as much of danger, hardship, and romance, as 
is required to invest the survivor, if he happens to be good-looking and 
sentimental, with sufficient poetry to win the sighs and smiles of the 
ladies of the court, many of whom, either from motives of policy, or from 
their greater beauty liveliness, have been chosen among those fami- 
lies of Georgian or Circassian blood, who profess to be well-affected to- 
wards Russia. Their lustrous eyes and long lashes, the rapid play of 
their features, the eloquent mobi ity of their blood, their fervid vocabu- 
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lary, and their singular facility in acquiring and speaking correctly 
every — language, eminently qualify them for the representation of 
a court life. 

With regard to this latter accomplishment, I cannot but think that the 
reputation of the Russians as linguists has been greatly over-rated. 
Their own language offers no inducement to its study and cultivation, 
and I believe that few of them know more of it than is necessary to give 
orders to their servants, just as many a Highland laird, unconscious of 
Ossian, or any less apocryphal relic of Celtic literature, can convey his 
wants to his gillies, within a limited range of communication. French 
has been for some generations the language of diplomacy and society at 
Petersburg, and almost every one writes it critically, and speaks it 
fluently, but with a very disagreeable accent, which is the more remark- 
able, as the pronunciation of Russian falls softly and musically on the 
ear of a foreigner. As to English, though it is always considered an 
indispensable branch of early education, we found scarcely one among the 
men, who retained it sufficiently to take part in conversation, without in- 
tense internal agony ; and as they originally derived it from bonnes and 
nurses, selected without much care as to their “ whereabouts,” or ac- 

uirements, it was often amusing to trace intonations and inflexions, bor- 
rowed from the banks of the Tay and the Shannon, and turns of expres- 
sion and graces of phraseology transplanted from the schools of Wapping 
and Billingsgate. The air of self-satisfied pride with which these half- 
forgotten treasures were laboriously drawn from the hoards of infantine 
recollection, was irresistibly ludicrous. The ladies have, on the other hand, 
generally matured their ne omy with our language under English 
governesses of higher qualifications, and have consequently purified their 
accent and grammar, sufficiently to talk readily upon subjects with which 
they are familiar, as for instance, our poets and novelists, whose works 
they read with a thorough appreciation of their style. 

Before closing this subject, it is worthy of remark, that, though the 
Russians are distinguished by great facility of imitation and flexibility of 
the vocal organs, they do not approximate to the pronunciation of the 
various nations who surround their borders, but maintain even among the 
descendants of the various races, who are scattered over an immensity of 
space, an almost unbroken umiformity of dialect and accent. Some fo- 
reigners, indeed, who had lived so many years in the country as to have 
become thoroughly naturalised, and to have mastered the language, in- 
formed us, that they were unable to detect any difference in the mode of 
speaking throughout the whole line of march hein Petersburg to the fron- 
tiers of Asia. Now, without instancing the Scoteh and Irish varieties, in 
England alone, despite the long-established facility of intercourse, and 
the centuries that have elapsed since the last infusion of continental blood, 
an intelligent alien, who had spent two years among us, would doubtless 
be sensible of a marked distinction between the atrocities of a Cockney, 
a Cornishman, and a Northumbrian. With regard to the two latter, 
though long and wide travels has bestowed upon me an average appre- 
hension of strange sounds, I am free to confess, that I am totally inca- 
pable of following even the drift of the ideas intended to be expressed by 
them, and that I should feel quite as well qualified to sustain a part in a 
Nubian conversazione, as in an “ at home,” of either of these British bar- 


barians. 
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Cuap. VIL. 


THE CAPITAL AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


Tsarsko-Celo—The Farmer and the Soldier—The Dairy and Arsenal—The 
Gifts of Malimoud—The Palace, its Decorations and iations— Pavlosk 
—Vauxhall, a mere Wiesbaden— Return to Petersburg—Sanctity of Pigeons 
—Kwas and Vodka— Water, universally a Strong Drink—Amiability of 
Drunkenness—The Hermitage and. its Contents—Inhumanity of Statua 
in Russia—The Marble Palace—The Taurida Palace—Faded Splendour— 
The Prestol—Churches of St. Alexander Nevskoi, &c.—The Arsenals— 
The Stelitzes—The Citadel—The Imperial Cemetery—The Cottage and 
Museum of Peter—The Academies of Arts, Sciences, Mining, and Military 
Affairs-——The Exchange—The Llospitals —Prize-Patients. 


Havine bid a long adieu to the court and camp we next turned our 
attention, which these uninterrupted hospitalities diverted, to the 
remaining objects most deserving of the traveller’s notice within the pre- 
cincts of the city, and in the immediate environs. 

In a country where almost every thing is new, barren, and glaring, it 
was a peculiar refreshment to eyes fatigued by the glare of the plain, or 
the flash of arms, to dwell on the deep verdure, and cool shades of the 
plane avenues of Tsarsko-Celo—z. e. the imperial village. 

Though the situation is level, and the disposition of the ground some- 
what monotonous, yet there is an air of comparative antiquity, and of 
dignified repose more palatial than any of the gaudier and more modern 
erections, though pavilions, columns, cottages, and kioks, Turkish, Dutch, 
Chinese, are scattered through the park in tasteless profusion. These 
memorials of worthy public servants, and unworthy private favourites, are 
emblems of the strength and weakness of the Second Catherine, who un- 
derstood the art of governing every thing but her‘ own passions. The 
peaceful and warlike, however, may amuse themselves respectively with 
the Dutch dairy and breeding-farm on the one hand, and with the arsenal 
on the other. 

The former, with its flat landscape, its sleek stock, and neat interior, is 
a tableau vivant from Cuyp and Ostade; the latter, a castellated build- 
ing, contains not only a chronological series of European armour from the 
earliest times, but is peculiarly rich in the fantastic and gorgeous weapons, 
and trappings of the ast. wo saddles, and their corresponding horse- 

iture, presented on two occasions in the hour when his need was the 
sorest, by the late Sultan Mahmoud to the present Tsar, are absolutely 
dazzling. 

One was sent as a peace-offering after the passage of the Balkan by 
the Russians, when Diebitsch had advanced within a few days’ march of 
Stamboul, and when the Padishah—he, who arrogates the proud titles of 
Zilullah, and Alem-penah, “ The Shadow of God,” and “ The Refuge of 
the World,’—was compelled, for the first time since_ the Crescent was 


proudly planted on the European shore of the Bosphorus, to crave 
With ’bated breath and bended knee, 
the mercy of the Giaour ; the other, which bristles with diamonds, of a 


value = rg to the assistance sued for, was humbly laid at the 
feet icholas, when the victorious Ibrahim, after the annihilation of 
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the Turkish army at Konieh, menaced the throne of his liege, and was 
only baulked of wet Bes by the intervention of the Tsar, upon conditions, 


which have rendered the waters of the Euxine as much his own as those 
of Lake Ladoga. 
In a small oratory we came suddenly upon the model of a statue of 


the late Grand-duchess Alexandra, which 1s to be executed in marble, and 
placed in a chapel about to be raised to her memory. She is represented 
ising to heaven, and clasping to her bosom the child, whose birth cost 


In another part of the gardens Dannecker’s Christ stands, inappro- 
priately and irreverently, in a building erected for the purpose, but 
not consecrated ; so scrupulously o are the Greek canons, which 
are directed against image worship. The grounds are kept in the most 
exquisite order, the Emperor Alexander having determined to exceed even 
our strict system, and veterans are consequently on the watch to intercept 
~— falling leaf, as if it contained a trespasser, according to Words- 
worth— 


: 


Sylph or fairy hither tending, 
To this lower world descending, 
Each invisible and mute, 

In his airy parachute. 


The palace is a building of immense length, and is quite unique in its 
external decoration. The mouldings and reliefs were originally gilt with 
barbaric magnificence, but the climate having spe:dily rebuked such 
lavish profusion, a variety of the tawdriest colours have been substituted, 
and the facade now presents the appearance of a London dowager, or a 
New Zealand chief, artistically prepared for action in their war-paint. 

Internally, there are some rooms which arrest the traveller's curiosity 
—one has a floor of ebony inlaid with mother-of-pearl, and its walls are 
covered with unframed pictures, closely fitted together, precisely like a 
scrap-screen. Another, lined with amber, both in the rough and polished 
state, has the effect of a gigantic confiture of crystallised sugar ; but the 
weary eye turns for repose from these gauds, and from the voluptuous 
boudoir of the dissolute Catherine, with its secret doors, to the plain and 
merstoncding study of the Emperor Alexander, which has been undis- 
turbed since he left it, when about to commence his last fatal journey to 
Ta k. His hat, gloves, and unfinished notes, lie carelessly on his 
table, as if he were about to return immediately. Nature will force her 
way, 





And bid each chord to own, 
The thrilling sway of feeling’s finer tone, 


and thus the human heart is readily affected by these simple evidences of 
every-day life, though it remains untouched by the more gorgeous me- 
morials, which suggest the attributes of the sovereign, rather than those 
of the man. 

Pavlosk, which is distant some eight versts from Tsarsko-Celo, has 
been less indebted to landscape gardening for its beauties, and its dark 
vistas of fragrant pines recall the forests of the Taunus. 

Close to Tsarsko-Celo stands Vauxhall—a combination of concert-room 
and garden, in which hot tea and loud music are dispensed to a congre- 
vipa of uniforms and smooth chins, as European in its appearance as 

e congress of mauvais sujets from all parts of Snobdom, who infest 
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Wiesbaden. The onl existing railroad in Russia, though many are pro- 
runs hence to but the monotony of the dismal coun- 


nw eeieduce 


wothniennbinhoitiedibiiiieh Hotel, we resumed with resignation all our 
discomforts, and placed ourselves at the disposal of the bearded mujiks, 
who perform the duties of chamber-maids. This domestic misery drove 
us abroad, and urged us to enjoy manfully what Madame de Staél justly 


calls “le triste de voyager,” as far as the necessity of sight- 
seeing is concerned: ger aoe been as. victims to 
various great public officers, Sitieisubeen under thi to labour 


uninterrupted! il oy vce of er po 

erp Nace end the Sin of our patience. 

furious driving, 1s active and courteous in avoiding contact, except aie 
s, and eiiieeiit bend anl-cedhen, oles diy eae ually fearless 

in obstructing the highway. The former are unmolested from a fi 

of reverence entertained towards them as divine-emblems ; the latter 

dispensers of two fluids, between whieh it is difficult to adjudicate the 

palm of nastiness, are in too constant requisition among the droski-drivers 

to a an onslaught. 

Having been informed that the ingredients of kwas are barley-meal, 
salt, and oney, we did not venture upon it, as we had already ciently 
tampered with our systems in tasting other national horrors. 

odka, “ little water,” is a powerfully ardent spirit, distilled from rye. 
mii is not unworthy of notice, by the way, that the bibulous of all coun- 

pay homage to temperance, and dissemble their strongest drinks 
as the name of the innocent element, as eau-de-vie, aqua vita, kirsch- 
wasser, and whiskey, from the Celtic uisge—water. If truth lie at the 
bottom of a well of this nature, the Russians must be essentially an 
amiable for no quarrel or disturbance ever arises among the nu- 
merous i. who may be seen rolling through the streets with a 
ludicrous expression of amativeness and philanthropy swimming in their 
lack-lustre eyes. 

There being spies national in the collection of pictures in the Her- 
mitage, or the Winter Palaee, except the modern portraits of the heroes of 
the French war, a large proportion of which were painted from copies, or 
recollection, it is not worth while to dwell upon there magnificence. Many 
of the best galleries of Europe, both pile a and private, have been tiene. 
ferred here at an enormous expense, as the commission to purchase them 
was unlimited. 

The pillars and vases of malachite, porphyry, and jasper—the produce 
of native mines and quarries, are such as no other country ean exhibit. 

Statuary does not seem to be so much considered. This ma 
partly from the abhorrence of images inculeated by the Greek Chanch, 
and partly from a Samaritan reluetance to expose even the semblance of 
humanity to the cruelty of the climate. The figure of poor Suvarof, 
however, in the Champ de Mars, he umed himself upon his 
hardiness, and his economy of . shi in a “ euttie sark,” 
which does duty for a Roman garb ; but Kutusoff onl Barclay de Tolly, 
with greater attention to correct costume and comfort, are provided with 
the “regulation” cloak. The action of the weather is very perceptible, 











iti cdots kediichetetaemddaund drtionkan 
iral, Duke Constantine. . 

The Taurida Palace, another relic of imperial passions was erected by 
the lavish Potemkin. The architecture is contemptible, but the immense 
ball-room, connected with a conservatory of kindred dimensions, is a 
striking memorial of the mighty favourite, whose tastes were all gigantic. 
At present this ‘‘ banquet hall deserted,” with its false marble 
its tarnished mirrors, which startle you with a dim distorted shadow of 
yourself, and its blackened silver-foil decorations, excites only sad reflec- 
tion 


When, however, in the first freshness of its splendour, the “ festal 

blaze” of twenty thousand wax-lights (according to my cicerone), ar- 

in spiral coils round the pillars, shed its radiance on a verdant 

forest of the rarest shrubs, while the bleak and black winter lowered 

without, the frost-king must have marvelled at the genial temperature, 
and the tropical vegetation. 


Miraturque novas frondes, et non sua poma. 


In the hall stands the prestol—a sort of temple resembling the Baldo- 
chino of the Latins, which is intended for the Isaac Church. It is en- 
tirely formed of malachite, and is said to be worth a million of roubles— 
a noble present from Demidoff—the great proprietor of mines. 

The Church of St. Alexander Nevskoi, dedicated to the military saint, 
who in the thirteenth century triumphed over the Danes, Swedes, and 
Livonians, is remarkable only for its massive silver shrine, a ton and a half 
in weight. . 

But enough of native churches at Petersburg, which want alike the 
hallowing touch of time, and atotal revolution in the style of their deco- 
ration. As all sects are tolerated in Russia, though, religiously speaking, 
no creed is more practically bigoted than the Greek, there are places of 
worship (of no architectural interest) erected for the various denomina- 
tions of Protestants, for the Catholics, and Armenians, and even for the 
Tartars, who profess a debased Islamism. 

In the Catholic church, a plain slab is inseribed with the name of Mo- 
reau, but the monument raised to him by the Emperor Alexander, at 
Dresden, on the spot where he received his death-wound, isa more fitting 
memorial of him, who was equally great in attack and retreat—who 
quenched the “furious Hun,” «+ » 

By Iser rolling rapidly, 
and when compelled to retire, forced the pathless fastnesses of the 
Sehwartz Wald. There are two arsenals, the fon ~ the old. The for- 
mer, though interesting to a military visiter, has no distinctive character, 
except rs athe exclusive adoption of brass as the. material of the can- 
nons ; but the latter contains a variety of objects interesting from their 
yes arf or their ary mee reeds 
ere is preserved ner of the Strelitzes, a most singular piece 
of tapestry, which was borne aloft on a raed in the solemn processions 
D 
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of these ‘‘king-makers;” until Peter the Great set the example, which 
has since been so faithfully copied by Mahmoud and Mehemet Ali, in 
the extermination of the Janissaries and the Mamelukes. It is of im- 
mense size—nearly twenty feet square, and represents the Day of Judg- 
ment, in which the best quarters are of course reserved for the sacred 
soldiery. The Russians seem to have a Mosaic passion for hoarding old 
clothes ; for there are several cases filled with the moth-eaten and moul- 
dering uniforms and decorations of the sovereigns from Peter downwards. 
The most interesting personal relics are the helmet worn by Charles XII. 
at Pultawa, and a-black eagle wrested from the ensign who bore it under 
the eyes of Frederick the Great ; proud trophies of victory won from 
“‘ foemen worthy of their steel.” 

The citadel, which, like the fortifications of Paris, seems to have been 
constructed to command, rather than to defend, the capital, unites within 
its walls the state prison, and a church consecrated to St. Peter and St. 
Paul, which is the imperial burial place, as though the imperishable 
spirit of despotism loved to rise vampire-like from the graves of those 
whom it had possessed in their life-time, and to hover watchfully around 
the objects of their former anxiety. 

Que gratia vivis 
- eadem sequitur tellure repostos. 


The imperial tombs are plain blocks of unsculptured marble, covered 
with a richly-embroidered pall, each bearing the initials of the tenant, 
and this again is protected by an overlay of coarse black cloth. 

The cottage, and the boat of Peter—the chrysales of his capital and 
his fleet, are preserved in the neighbourhood with jealous care, and are 
enclosed in an outer building, like the Santa Casa at Loretto; for such is 
the divinity supposed to emanate from a tsar, without regard to his life 
or conversation, that the small chapel, which he rarely entered, though 
the descendant of patriarchs of his church, and himself the first political 
head of it, is frequently selected as a place of worship by those who desire 
the celebration of divine service after any remarkable family event of joy 
or sorrow. His museum is filled with self-multiplying memorials of his 
mechanical industry, which would have required the undistracted labour 
of a longer life than his mingled energy and debauchery allowed him to 
enjoy. 

i Hic illius arma, 

Hic currus fuit. 


Here he sits in his chair of state, done in wax @ la Tussaud, from a 
mask modelled after death, while his European petit maitre dress of faded 
blue-satin contradicts broadly the lowering expression of brutal and 
unnatural passions which darken the brow of the Oriental despot. _ 

The Academy of Sciences, founded by Peter, is well worth a visit for 
a single object, the skeleton and a portion of the hide of the great 
mammoth, which was thawed out of an iceberg some forty years ago. 
When first discovered the flesh was so thoroughly preserved, that various 
beasts of prey were found— 


Growling and gorging o’er carcase and limb 


of this antediluvian monster. The skin is as thick and impenetrable as 
the sensorium of a British protectionist. 
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The Academy of Arts is a sickly exotic. The native productions are 
below the reach of criticism, with the sole exception of the Burning of 
Pompeii, by Bruloff; who would seem to have derived his name from 
his principal performance, and who has treated an impossible subject with 
considerable power and poetry. The rooms are half filled with copies of 
the Italian schools. 

The Mining Academy is a very necessary institution for instructing 
the cadets destined to be subsequently employed in the government 
mines of a country so rich as Russia in every species of that mineral 
wealth, from which she draws a large proportion of her revenues. 

The Oural Mountains produce a greater amount of gold in an acces- 
sible state than any other country in the old or new wo Ha. The magni- 
ficent specimens of it as well as of platina, malachite, and crystals, in 
infinite variety, with which the museum is filled, would gladden the heart 
of a geologist. In order to assist the progress of the pupils, and to give 
them a more practical idea of their future operations, a labyrinth of 
tortuous passages under ground has been painted to represent the strata 
of mines, and furnished with a supply of air as cold and nauseous as if 
ventilated by Doctor Reid’s apparatus, and we speedily retreated from 
this too ab mimicry. The traveller who has been taught to believe 


with Horace that 
Merses profundo, pulcrior evenit, 


will find to his cost that nothing repays him so little as a premature 
descent into the bosom of the earth ; he is either begrimed and blinded 
with coal-dust at Newcastle, or salivated with quicksilver at Idria, or 
frosted with salt at Salzburg, and between noise, yar and horizontal 
crawling, generally emerges without any increase of information, but 
with the determination that his next subterranean movement shall be 
arranged by his executors. 

The military academies, which are all under the direction of the Grand 
Duke Michael, are numerous, and embrace every branch of the science 
devised for facilitating human destruction. Neither pains nor expense 
are spared in their maintenance and improvement, but the system is one 
of too severe an uniformity. This, doubtless, would be very effective if 
man was a mere machine, but it is idle to apply the Procrustean principle 
to the infinite variety of passion and propensities which diversify the 
character of youth. 

An attempt has been made to give something of classical dignity to 
the Exchange, by the erection of two columne rostrata, as the Romans 
called them, pillars decorated with the prows of galleys and crowned with 
open grates for purposes of illumination. They are, however, happily 
dissolving before the severity of the climate. 

The hospitals are built on a scale of palatial grandeur, and the com- 
forts and luxuries of the sick are such that it is impossible not to suspect 
that an exhibition of prize-patients is got up to electrify a stranger, who 
betrays any symptoms of authorship. ’ 

There are no manufactories exclusively directed by Russians, and there- 
fore we declined seeing necessarily imperfect imitations of processes bor- 
rowed from other countries. 
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Cuaar. VIII. 
THE CAPITAL, &C., CONTINUED. 


The Admiralty—Triumphal Arch—- Gastinoi Dwor— English Magazine— 
Fraud of the Native Shopkeepers—Proud Pre-eminence over the Jews— 
Ascent of the Isaac Church—The Canals—The Bridges—The Craft of 
the Neva—The Ancient Watchmen of London—Firewood—Fire-towers— 
Fire-places—The Lime-kiln and the Knout— The English Club —The 
Native Cuisine—Spirit of Gambling— Skittle Gallery— The Islands— 
Yelagen—The Passport and Podaroshna. 


Tue Admiralty has, internally, little to interest any one who has visited. 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, Brest, and Toulon, but is chief y remarkable for 
its immense length and its gilded spire, which forms a beacon to the foot- 
sore wayfarer in the more distant quarters of the city, as several of the 
streets radiate from the central tower. The building is a positive carica- 
ture of the peculiarities of modern Russian architecture. 

The endless fagade, the profusion of gilding, and the group of pillars 
and allegorical figures in vile plaster, at the base of the steeple, could 
not be paralleled elsewhere. 

Opposite to the Admiralty, and at the debouché of a street, which 
intersects the Hotel de |’Etat Major, an arch has been turned, upon the 
crown of which stands a Victory, or some such personification, driving 
five-in-hand. The horses diverge from the chariot or droski, like carrier- 
pi despatched in different directions. 

he Gastinoi Dwor, a hollow squaye of shops, by no means realises 
the ideas derived from travelling Russians, who aa | boast of it as an 
emporium of all the productions of the universe. The shops are small 
soe paltry, and, generally speaking, the goods exposed are European 
ware of an inferior description. It is, undoubtedly, a very busy scene, 
and the bows and contortions of the bearded chapmen must be resisted 
with eool determination, or you will find yourself forcibly transported to 
the stifling atmosphere of a frowsy back-room, and compelled to ransom 
your retreat by the purchase of a bargain. 


The shops of the lower part of the Nevskoi tive and the Eng- 
lish magazine being almost entirely in the hands of foreigners, you may 
expect to bu which are what they profess to be, at about twice 


their real value. But, if you confide in the conscience of the native 
dealers, you may calculate not only upon extortion but deceit, for the 
American is not more ingenious in the construction of wooden nutmegs, 
. or in the substitution of brick-dust for cayenne pepper, than the Mus- 

covite, who, being debarred by his political system from the exhibition of 
ear in its ordinary phases, centres his national pride in sustaining 
the reputation for cheating, which has been nobly won 5 his countrymen, 
Even in the time of Peter the Great, the arithmetical pre-eminence in 
roguery of a Russian over a Jew was proudly claimed by the regenerator 
of his race to be in the proportion of three to one, and since that period 
the increased intercourse with Europe has opened a field for enterprise 
which has been ambitiously occupied. 

This panorama of Petersburg will be most fitly completed by an ascent 
of the Isaac Church, from which you look down upon the vast city spread 
beneath you. 

From this point of view you perceive the immense advantages derived 
from the canals. The chick of them, the Caterina, the Moika, and Fon- 


tanka, not only carry off the drainage of the morasses, on which the 
capital is founded, but form highways for conveying the more cumbrous 
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necessaries of life into the remotest quarters, while the vast number of 
red granite bridges with iron railings prevents any interruption of land 
communication. 

The eye is greatly struck by the floating forests of firewood built up in 
towermg piles upon the barges, which throng these channels. 

The consumption is necessarily enormous as the stoves—not mere 
British cinerary urns—but substantial temples of plastered brick or china, 
called maintain uninterruptedly a Vestal flame. English fire- 

ve, however, been introduced into several of the palaces, with a 
somewhat inconsiderate adoption of our customs. The birch, which in 
the north appears to be more resinous than with us, is chiefly employed 
for fuel. 

The Neva presents an animated movement of singular-looking craft. 
Foreign vessels seldom pass Cronstadt, and if we except the steamers, 
which bear the rather pedantic name of Pyroscaphes, the waters are 
solely peopled by the small ferry-boats, fantastically painted with many- 
coloured stripes, and usually decorated with the profile of an eye on either 
bow, or by lighters of a larger draught called Struses, which ply on the 


es. 

Their rude build, their quaint carving, and high over-hanging poops 
resemble the illuminated pictures of the Venetian galleys, which trans- 
ported the earlier Crusaders to the Holy Land. 

In this “‘ Diable boiteux,” view the attention is drawn to the frequent 
appearance of tall towers, furnished at their summits with a telegraphic 

paratus for signalling the outbreak of fires, which, in a city more than 
half built of wood, are equally common and dangerous. Great vigilance 
is exercised with regard to this department, but, as a general rule, the 
civil police, to whose hands the guardianship of the streets is intrusted, 
does not obtrude itself unnecessarily. Either from the natural disposition 
of the Russians to orderliness, or from their conviction of the certainty, 
that immediate punishment would follow the commission of any offence; 
the peace officers are seldom called into action, but lounge listlessly about 
with their broad axes, looking as inefficient as the Welsh-wigged veterans, 
who at no distant period “slept the sleep that knew no waking,” in their 
private boxes at the corners of the streets in London, unprovoked by the 
convivial chorus of the devious drunkard, or the crow-bar of the burglar. 

Small, ugly, drum-shaped buildings are dotted about in the open spaces, 
but their unsightliness is readily forgiven when you are informed that they 
contain fires, around which the unhappy servants congregate, during the 
season when the thermometer is some thirty degrees below zero. 

For many years after the permanent establishment of society in Peters- 
burg, there was no more consideration for human life than was exhibited 
by our immediate predecessors for the corn and cotton slaves of Dorsetshire 
and Manchester; and the nobles never wasted their sympathies upon the 
easily replaced Mujik, who was frozen to death while— 

Fruits glisten’d, lamps sparkled, meats steam’d, and a flood 

Of the wine that man loveth, ran redder than blood. 
within the warm and lightsome palace; but at length, when a certain 
amount of expense and /uze in their equipages grew into vogue, and a 
good hand on the box became an object of vanity and competition, it began 
to be considered a bore to find, when you called your carriage, that your 
coachman was candied, and accordingly these humane lime-kilns sprung 
into existence, as being better calculated to maintain circulation, than the 
old-fashioned stimulant of the knout. 
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The English club, so called from its original founders, for but few of our 
nation are at present members, is conducted upon very comfortable prin- 
ciples, and strangers who are introduced have the option of dining at a 
table d’héte, or a la carte. 

The cuisine is less Russian than I was prepared to find, for, though the 
emperor encourages the maintenance of native customs, the higher orders 
of nobility, seem to have adopted the cookery of other countries, in almost 
every respect, except the cold wy 8 above alluded to, which ate inevitable. 

On one occasion, at our own desire, a dinner was given to us by one of 
the aides-de-camp, at which Sclavonic dishes alone appeared, selected, 
however, from the catalogue of abominations, which the most experienced 
cannibal would hesitate to face. 

After schnaps, raw fish, &c., a sort of savoury millet pudding was 
handed round, eminently calculated to smother the appetite, and well 
worthy the attention of schoolmasters and poor law guardians. 

This was followed by chtchi, illustrated with ham, force-meat, and rice 
pudding. A sucking-pig stewed in sour cream was the next outrage on 
our digestion, and here we cried hold! enough. On the other hand a 


purée of fruits, in which their respective flavours were most happily blended 


in their clarified juice, proved some atonement, but our culinary curiosity 
attempted no further researches. 

This club is distinguished by high play, the natural consequence of 
closing up the avenues of thought; thus intelligence and energy which, 
if directed in other channels, would “lead to fortune,” are here thrown 
away upon whist, lansquenet, and preference. 

A comfortable, well-warmed, and covered skittle-ground below stairs, is 
a great resource in bad weather. The brilliantly lighted gallery contrasts 
rather oddly with men in their shirt-sleeves, bowling, in every sense of the 
word—the champagne cup being an inseparable ingredient of the game. 

The islands of the Neva are the pride of the inhabitants of Petersburg. 
They amount altogether to about forty, some of which, I believe, are not 
even at this hour entirely wrested from the dominion of the seal and the 
wolf, but five of them are connected by bridges, and covered with gardens 
and villas belonging to the principal nobility. 

Of course the climate does not admit of any great variety of vegetation, 
but, when the trees are in full leaf, and spread their arms over the bright 
sward, and the calm, full river, the effect is singularly pleasing. Their 
beauty however is utterly exaggerated by the natives, for the milder 
heaven, and deeper soil of Holland, the least picturesque country of Europe, 
can everywhere furnish richer landscapes. 

Many of the imperial family have villas scattered over them, but Ye- 
lagen is exclusively the possession of the Tsar. _ 

The house is most unpretending, and comfortable, and the gardens are 
kept in exquisite order, for the Russians, despite their physical disadvan- 
tages, seem to have imitated more successfully than any nation on the 
continent, the English method of laying out and keeping up pleasure 
grounds, 

Having completed our survey of the capital and its belongings, we now 

to prepare for our departure, and underwent the absurd formali- 
ties of the police offices. 

Though the bearers of a Foreign Office passport, obtained only a few 
weeks before in London, and backed by the letters of Russian officials 


stationed there, we were required to produce a certificate of English birth 
from her majesty’s consul resident at Petersburg. 
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That impartial official, who up to the present moment has never had the 
privilege of seeing one of us, not allowing himself to be biassed by any 
evidence on the subject, at once conceded to us the rights of Britons, and 
the title of Cockneys. 

After paying two visits and heavy fees to the alien office, and after indit- 
ing a petition in pure Russian, upon Heaven knows what theme, to the 

vernor of the city, which cost us a further depletion of our pockets, we 
at length obtained a passport, in which each of our names was so gro- 
tesquely travestied, that— 

The very mother that him bare 

She had not known her child— 
and a podaroshna—a permission to take post-horses, the requisite number 
of which is specified on the face of the document; a similar string of 
aliases was published on our behalf in the Petersburg gazette, as no one 
can leave Russia without having advertised his intention of doing so, but 
even the proverbial acuteness of duns must often fail to detect a debtor 
among the marvellous misnomers which appear. 

The director of the posts, to whom we had letters of introduction, pro- 
poor to furnish us with a government feld-jager, who doubtless would 

ave been of great service to us in stimulating the torpor, and correcting 
the rascality of recusant postmasters, but the additional weight, and the 
presence of an inseparable spy upon our actions were voted to counter- 
balance these advantages, and we determined to trust to the unsupported 
energies of our courier alone. 

We had previously purchased a native carriage—a long-bodied hybrid, 
between a britchsha, and a German stuhlwagen, with a moveable leather 
head. | 

A board, capable of being shifted, was placed between the front and back 
seat, so as to form, with the addition of a cushion, a perfect platform, upon 
which our mackintosh beds were destined to rest. 

Thus equipped, and to speak nautically, fownd in a few portable luxuries, 
which we were cautioned to provide ourselves with, we were whirled out 
of the court-yard of our penitentiary by a team of four rough, but lively 
horses, harnessed abreast, and we rolled merrily over the wooden pave- 
ment. 

There is doubtless an uneradicable tendency to savage life implanted 
in civilised man, which leads him to look upon most of the conventions of 
society as restraints, possibly wholesome, but not the less irritating, and in 
this mood of mind we hailed our departure as an escape. We had seen 
several objects of deep interest, we had been received as denizens at the 
most splendid court and camp of Europe; we had been thrown into hourl 
intercourse with the great, the intellectual, and the beautiful of the land ; 
we had met with the most cordial and considerate hospitality at the hands 
of our countrymen, and our diplomatic friends ; yet we wi a 
schoolboy feeling of emancipation, when we exchanged the schako, epau- 
lettes, sword-belt, and sash, for the cool, free cap and blouse. 

Our minds, eyes, and tongues had been kept for several weeks on the 
stretch, which rendered the conviction the more delightful, that we were 
no longer called upon to see, and to answer, or—a yet harder task—to ask 
appropriate questions ; so that when we threw ourselves indolently and 
silently back on our cushions, and lighted the first unwatched cigar, that 
Moment was worth the whole campaign. 
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THE PHANTOM CARAVAN. 
AN ARAB LEGEND. 
By W. Francis Ainsworts, Es. 


One evening, a solitary Arab was leaning against a lonely tower, a 
ent of olden times that stood in the very heart of the desert. His 
dress was that of a Bedouin, and his form was unusually spare. He 
cogent to have known little shelter from the sun, for the red and 
ellow kerchief which shielded both head and shoulders, was so tanned 
constant exposure, and his white cloak was so soiled by the sands, that 
he might have lain like a lizard on the ground, and been passed by unno- 
ticed. ‘There he stood alone, where there was no tent but the sky, no so- 
journers but the stones, no travellers but the sun and stars, and he scowled 
as gloomily upon the waste around him, as do the guardian rocks of the 
desert’s borders upon the stranger who is about to venture upon their 
mp expanse. Before him there was a hollow in the soil, of basin- 
ike aspect, and on its rim were a few stunted and withered plants as if 
there had been once water there. 

The day had been, like along series of its predecessors, clear and hot, 
but the evening was lurid, and a haze had risen, at first spreading its fiery 
wings across the azure heavens, and then consolidating itself into a great 
weneui bank, which shut up the hot air below and rendered it 
noxious and suffocating. 

A caravan was approaching from beneath this portentous sunset. It 
seemed as if gliding out of light into darkness, and its pace was slow and 
listless in the extreme. At its head was the experienced Bakri, who had 
in his long and arduous life-time conducted many a caravan across the 
desert, unlike in that respect the Jew, Julius Schalmalat, to whom a 
monument at Palmyra ascribes the honour of having conducted one cara- 
van in safety. 

Bakri was mounted on a neat-limbed Damascus ass, and he held in 


. one hand the halter of the leading camel, his chibuk or pipe, hanging 


neglected in the other. A familiar eye could alone have detected in his 
travel-worn features an expression of anxiety gleaming through a counte- 
nance habitually com es by the most perfect resignation to the will of 
the Almighty. Ah fnaked Nubian slave walked by his side, rolling a 
pebble to and fro in his parched mouth. The hoofs of the camels sank 
mto the sands with the sound of red-hot iron dipped into hissing water 
and their tiny bells tinkled in the hot air with a faint and muffled sound. 

A few mounted Arabs hung upon the skirts of the caravan, but there was 
little movement, save that of a slow and painful progress, even with them. 
Their horses ap to be tired past endurance, and the plumes of 
black ostrich feathers which tasselled their spears seemed to droop as if 
mourning over master and steed. As the camels came more distinctly 
into sight, piles of goods parched and cracking in every direction became 
discernible, and luxurious merchants lay gasping upon gilt wove tunics 
which they would have gladly bartered for a cup of water. 

One young horseman alone kept his place by the long line of camels. 
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caravan approach the ruined pile which indicated the site of the lonely 
well in the desert, Ain al furaj kadimah, “the spring of the old monu- 


ment. 

« Allah ! which of the fountain-spirits is this, my brother, who, with a 
repose 80 ominous, scowls over the well?” exclaimed Bakri, as he per- 
ceived the frail stature of the Bedouin standing in musing attitude by the 
basin-like hollow. And he followed this involuntary exclamation by a 
silent prayer that the Holy Prophet would see them safe through their jour- 
ney, reserving, at the same time, certain low mutterings concerning the Jinn 
Ayan, or spirits of the springs, for his innermost man. Old Bakri was 
satisfied from the absence of all emotion on the part of the experienced 
four-footed friend that stalked along by his side, that there was no water 
in the well; but, with the resignation of a true believer, he proceeded on 
as if nothing had h ed, and taking a cireular sweep, fell into a 

ition, so that the whole of the caravan as it came up, was marshalled 
in a kind of semi-circular disposition round where water ought to have 
been. As camel after camel and rider after rider took its place, nota 
word or a lamentation was heard. Each and all had become tacitly 
aware of the wreck of their last hope, and grief and suffering attained an 
intensity which exceeded all expression. ‘The Bedouin remained all this 
time at the same spot, watching, to all appearance with deep sympathy 
and anxiety, the movements of the rene: crowd. 

As the young camel in its turn knelt down, the attendant Arab opened 
the curtains, but only to find the object of his attentions speechless and 
sinking. He turned to his steed, and glancing inquiringly at its appear- 
ance, muttered, 

“ Yes, it must be done, or by to-morrow’s sunrise all will be over.” 

Flinging himself on his saddle, he rode at once to the Bedouin, and, 
after the usual salutation, asked the way to the nearest tents. A simple 
extension of a gaunt finger towards the dark bank which was now ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer, was the only answer. The young Arab 
turned and sighed, and then repeated his question somewhat more 
peremptorily. The finger was now pointed in the direction from whence 
the sun had risen up that morning like a radiant furnace. The young 
man rode on. The Bedouin watched him for some time and, as his 
slim figure faded away among the sands of his fatherland, he shook 
his head and turned again to contemplate the half-living, half-perishi 
crowd before him. The figures of the men and beasts which com 
that caravan appeared then in harmony with the scene around, where 
the ground gave food to nothing save the serpent, and dead bodies could 
alone find rest; and a strange smile played upon his lips. 

By this time the dense black arch of clouds stretching across the whole 
of the visible horizon overhung the caravan with its fringed outline. 
The space underneath was filled up with dust, pebbles, and plants, torn 
by this fierce whirlwind from the surface of the wilderness, and the line 
of its base as it rapidly approached, was distinct as a pall. In its over- 
hanging fringe pe fin. ser from pale yellow to a brighter orange, 
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but in its central parts the moving mass was of a fiery colour, as if 
reddened by anger, and where its base breasted and buried itself in the 
ocean of sand, it was dark as night. d 
The sun arose next morning upon alifeless heap of men and women, 
of camels and horses, lying amidst sand and stones and scattered plants, 
unentombed. How still those horsemen—how fearfully still their steeds ! 
On the dead camels sat also the dead merchants—a whole host glittering 
in an intrenched camp of sand—a silent wreck of living vs oy The 
Bedouin approached nigh but they moved not, he challen em but 
they spoke not; the samm had done its work of death and had left it to 
the sammum®* to do theirs—to bury the dead. The samm delights to 
return 20 the scenes of its former devastations. It abides by them with the 
fierce tenacity of the hyena to the grave-yard. 
The same sun also rose that fatal morning upon an encampment of 
Arabs, dispersed within a hollow embanked space, where once stood a 
— city. Here bustle and activity had prevailed since break of day. 
Horsemen were giving to their steeds, picketed before the tent-dcors, a 
hasty feed, or were lingering to tie their belly-bands fepping in the morn- 
ing air, for all were ready saddled, and their masters héld their spears in 
their hands, impatient to be off on a hurried expedition. It was an ex- 
pedition of succour. In another spot a number of females were busy 
refreshing with draughts of camel’s milk a youth who lay faint by the 
side of a dead horse. ' 

At this moment there came into the encampment—no one knew how— 
a stranger, apparently a Bedouin from the desert, yet fresh as the bird 
that has just dipped his wings in the morning dew. Stepping hastily 
towards the object of the woman’s solicitude, he informed him that rain 
had fallen from the clouds and that the caravan had been enabled to 
continue its journey. The young man rallied at this unhoped-for intelli- 
gence and the news spread like a watchword through the encampment, 
putting a stop to the preparations making for assistance. 

“ Are they coming here?” was now the general question. 

‘No! they will reach the river at the usual point, at Al Kayim,” was 

the answer. 
_ “Then I must meet them there,” said the youth, looking sorrowfully 
at his lifeless steed, and from it to the stranger, whom he now first’ re- 
cognised as the solitary tenant of-the ruins at the spring, and an involun- 
= shudder crept through his frame. 

he young Arab’s limbs were supple and active, his anxiety was irre- 
pressible, and regardless of the sun, he walked on all that day and 
reached the mounds and date groves of Al Kayim the same evening. 
The caravan he knew would not travel by day, and could therefore only 
reach the same place after the ensuing night’s march. 

The night was cool and pleasant, and as he sat by the Euphrates’ 
banks, the breeze lifted the tiny wavelets to come and spend themselves 
at his feet. The birds of night flapped the waters with their heavy wings, 
and stars glimmered through the broad fronds of the palm trees like little 
lamps illuminating the grove. But time seemed to hang wearily with 
the Arab, and long before daybreak he had already noted in his mind 
the time when the caravan must be approaching. 





® Commonly but erroneously written both in singular and plural simoon. 
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At length, before the sun had bared one-half its glorious disc above the 
horizon, the tinkle tinkle of little bells fell upon his delighted ears. He 
rose from the shelter of the palm, and ae is pm side of the grove where 
it faced the desert. There, to his infinite joy, was the same stutdy old 
camel in the van, the contented Bakri astride upon his hairless donkey, 
and the Nubian lighting his pipe by his side. One after the other came 
and horsemen winded along, and soon the little house with its clean white 
covering and its embroidered trappings, came up also. The young man 
could searcely contain himself, but Arab pride and decency érb e the 
exhibition of tumultuous feelings or the use of undignified exclamations. 
He walked by the side of the sleek young camel, trembling for the moment 
when with the rest it would kneel down at the ‘customary halting-place 
by the river's banks. 

Dimly and indistinctly at first, but gradually with horrible certainty, 
he saw Bakri, the father of regularity, and his experienced camel and his 
imperturbable Nubian move onwards across the broad waters, their forms 
becoming fainter as they proceeded, till they appeared as if fading awa 
and becoming totally lost in a mist before his straining eyes. As at 
laden camel or mounted horseman came up, so it went on and passed 
away. Vision-like, each in succession advanced only to disappear, and 
so it happened also to his own sleek camel and its much loved burthen. 

A lonely Arab dwelt for a long time after this. event in the desolate 
groves of Al Kayim, where every morning at sun-rise he was known to 
welcome, with ever recurring delight, the arrival of a lost caravan. The 
spirit of the spring had left him the only solace possible in his bereave- 
ment, never to know his loss. The roving Arabs provided for the few 
wants of one, who in their eyes was sanctified by his illusions; and when 
he became aged, and ultimately died watching the caravan as it disap- 
peared for the last time over the waters, they erected to his memory a 
square mausoleum surmounted by a dome, which is still to be seen on the 
summit of the mounds of Al Kayim. 








LINES ON A SKULL. 


BY THE HON, J. MAYNARD. 


I. 
Tue gem hath left the casket—lo! 
The soul hath fled from earth ; 
Yon mould’ring thing its mansion was 
Where fancy once had birth! 


II. 
Bright eyes have shone with liquid fire 
Within those spaces drear, 
Lit by the mind’s intelligence 
Full many a circling year! 


III. 
And from those orbs we humbly trust 
One sacred drop fell down, 

The sacred drop of penitence 
That wins a heav'nly crown! 
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THE ERROR. 


BY G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 
Cuar. XXXVIII.—(Continven.) 


Berore I proceed to give any account of the further inquiries of the 
three magistrates who remained, I shall beg leave to follow Mr. Witting- 
ham to his own house. About two hundred yards distance from the 
justice-room he stopped, and leaned for a minute or two against a post, 
and again paused at his own gate as if hardly able to proceed. He 
reached his own dwelling, however, and after several attempts, with a 
shaking hand, succeeded in thrusting his private key into the lock, and 
opening the door. The hall was vacant; the whole house still; there 
was neither wife nor child to receive and welcome him; no kindred affec- 
tion, no friendly greeting to sooth ard cheer the sick old man, whose 
pursuits, whose hopes, whese tendencies through life had been totally 
apart from the kindly sympathies of our nature. But there are times, 
steel the heart how we may, whena yearning for those very kindly 
sympathies will come over us; when the strong frame broken, the eager 
energies quelled, the fierce passions dead and still within us, the strong 
desires either disappointed or sated, leave us alone in our weakness, to 
feel with bitter regret that there are better things and more enduring 
than those which we have pursued ; and when the great moral lessons, 
taught by decay, are heard and listened to for the first time, when per- 

it is too late to practise them. That lonely house, that silent hall, 
the absence of every trace of warm life and pleasant social companionship, 
the dull, dead stillness that pervaded every thing had their effect upon 
Mr. Wittingham, and a sad effect it was. All was so quiet and so still; 
all was so solemn and so voiceless; he felt as if he were entering his tomb. 
The very sunshine, the bright sunshine that, streaming through the fan- 
light over the door, fell in long rays upon the marble-floor, had something 
melancholy in it, and he thought “ It will soon shine so upon my grave.” 
What was to him then the satisfaction of the greedy love of gold, that 
creeping ivy of the heart, that slowly growing, day by day, chokes every 
softer and gentler offspring of that on which it rests? What was to 
him the gratification of thet vanity, which was all that the acquisition of 
wealth had satisfied? Nothing, all nothing. He stood there friendless, 
childless, companionless, alone; sick at heart, disappointed in all those 
expectations he had formed, having reaped bitterness from the very 
success of his labours, and finding no medicine either for the heart or 
the body in the gold he had accumulated or the station he had gained. 

He paused there for a moment, whilst a deep and bitter anguish of the 
regret of a whole life took possession of him, and then staggering on 
into the trim, well-arranged, cold and orderly library, he sunk into one 
of the arm-chairs by the side of the fireless hearth and rang the bell 
sharply. For two or three minutes no one appeared, and then he rang 
again, saying to himself, 
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“There never were such bad servants as mine; 2y, ay, it wants a 
mistress of a house,” and he rang again furiously. 

In about a minute after the door opened, and Mrs. Billiter 
and Mr. Wittingham inquired, angrily, why nobody came at his summons? 
The housekeeper re ied, 

“That she thought the footman had come, but finding the bell ring 
again she had hastened up herself.” 

Mr. Wittingham’s rage was then turned upon the footman, and after 
denouncing him in or vehement terms and condemning him to expul- 
sion from his household, his anger either worked itself off, or his strength 
became exhausted, and he sat for a moment or two in silence, till Mrs. 
Biiliter quietly began to move towards the door. 

‘Stay, Billiter,” he cried; “what are you going for? I tell you I 
am ill, woman, very ill.” 

“J was going to send for Mr. Slattery,” said Billiter, in a cold tone ; 
“T saw you were ill, sir.” 

“ Send for the devil!” exclaimed Mr. Wittingham, “ that fellow rom | 
is no good at all. Here have I been taking his soap-pills and his cordial- 
boluses for these three weeks, and am no better, but rather worse. I will 
go to bed, Billiter—get me a cup of hot coffee—I feel very ill indeed.” 

“You had better see some one,” said Mrs. Billiter, “for you don’t 
look right at all, and it would take some hours to get another doctor.” 

“ Well, well, send for the man if it must be so,” said Mr. Wittingham, 
“but he does nothing but cram one with potions and pills just to make 
up along bill. Here, help me up-stairs, I will go to bed, and bring me 
a cup of strong coffee—I declare I can searcely stand.” 

As soon as Mr. Wittingham was safely deposited in his room, Mrs. 
Billiter descended to the kitchen, and sent housemaid at once for 
Mr. Slattery, taking care to spend as much time as possible on the pre- 

aration of the coffee, not judging it by any means a good beverage for 
master, in which she was, probably, right. The surgeon, however, 
was so long ere he appeared, that she was obliged to carry up 
to Mr. Wittingham, whom she found retching violently, and complaining 
of violent pains. He nevertheless drank the coffee to the last in 
the more haste as Mrs. Billiter expressed an opinion it would do him 
harm ; after having accomplished which he sank back upon his pillow 
exhausted, and closed his eyes. The colour of his skin was now of a 
shade of deep green, approaching to black under his eyes, and the house- 
keeper, as she stood by his bedside and gazed at him, thought to herself 
that it would not last long. It must not be pretended that she was in 
any degree greatly affected at the prospect of her master’s speedy 
mise, though she had lived in his service a very many years, for he was 
not one to conciliate affection in any one, and her meditations were more 
of how she could best serve the graceless lad, whose disposition she had 
assisted to ruin, than of his father’s probable fate. 

While she thus paused and reflected, the quick, creaky step of Mr. 
Slattery was on the stairs, and the 
a gently together a pair fer: -_ “marc 
and somewhat red, though shapeless, 
ance of four long Pi wy an one. — always @ cher 
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would stand and smile upon a dying man, as if he had a real and sincere 
pleasure in his friend’s exit from a world of wo ; and very few a 
could discover from the worthy gentleman’s countenance whether a rela- 
tion was advancing quietly towards recovery or the tomb. Thus with a 
jaunty step he approached Mr. Wittingham’s bed-side, sat down, and as 
the sick man opened his eyes, laughed benignantly, saying, 

“Why, my dear sir, what is all this? You must have been agitating 
yourself,” an at the same time he put his fingers on the pulse. 

“ Agitated myself !” cried Mr. Wittingham, “ it is that old bankrupt 
brute, Sir Jobn Slingsby, has nearly driven me mad, and I believe these 
servants will finish it. Why the devil do you leave my wig there, Billi- 
ter? Put it upon the block ; don’t you see Mr. Slattery is sitting 
upon it ?” 

« Well, I declare,” cried the surgeon, “I thought I felt as if I were 
sitting upon a cat or something of that kind. But, my dear sir, you 
must really keep yourself quiet, or you will bring yourself into a feverish 
state. ‘The pulse is hard and quick now, and your skin is very hot and 
dry. We must make a little addition to the soap-pill, and I will send 
you directly a stomachic cordial-draught, combined with a little narcotic, 
to produce comfortable sleep.” 

le still kept his fingers on the pulse, gazing into the sick man’s eyes, 
till Mr. Wittingham could have boxed his ears, and at length he said, 

“The draught must be repeated every two hours if you do not sleep, 
so that you had better have somebody sit up with you to give it you.” 

“ T will have no such thing,” said Mr. Wittingham, “ I can’t bear to 
have people pottering about in my room all night; I can take the 
dieaihtn very well myself if they are put down by me.” 

“ But they must be shaken before taken,” said Mr. Slattery. 

“ Well, then, I can shake them,” said Mr. Wittingham; and the 
worthy surgeon, finding his patient obstinate, gave up the point. He 
proceeded to ask a variety of questions, however, to which he received 
nothing but gruff and grumbling replies, the worthy gentleman princi- 
pally insisting upon receiving something which would relieve the great 
pain he felt in his side. Thereupon Mr. Slattery undertook to explain 
to him all the various causes which might produce that pain; but the 
confused crowd of gall-bladders and gall-stones, and ileuind livers, 
and kidneys, and ducts, and glands, conveyed very little tangible infor- 
mation to the mind of his hearer, and me served to puzzle, alarm, and 
irritate him. At length, however, the surgeon promised and vowed that 
he would send him all manner of remedies for his evils, and spoke in 
such a confident tone of his being better on the next day, or the day 
after, that he left him more composed. The housekeeper followed Mr. 
Slattery out of the room, but did not think fit to make any observation 
till they reached the foot of the stairs, when she touched Mr. Slattery 
gently on the arm and beckoned him into the dining-room, “ He seems 
in a bad way, sir,” said the housekeeper. 

“ A case of jaundice, Mrs. Billiter,” replied the surgeon, raising his 
eyebrows, “ which is never very pleasant.” 

“ But I want to know if there is any danger, Mr. Slattery,” continued 
Mrs. Billiter, “it is very necessary that people should be aware.” 


“ Why, there is always danger in every disease,” answered the surgeon, 
who abominated a straightforward answer to such questions; but then,. 
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bethinking himself, and seeing that it might be better to be a little more 
explicit, he added, “ Jaundice, even the green, or black jaundice, as it is 
sometimes called, which your master has, is not in itself by any means a 
dangerous disease ; but there are accidents, which occur in the progress 
of an illness, that may produce very fatal results, sometimes in a moment. 
This is by no means uncommon in jaundice. You see the cause of that 
yellow, or green tint of the skin and eyes is this, either in consequence 
of biliary calculi, or the construction of the ducts leading from the gall- 
bladder, or pressure upon the gall-bladder itself, the bile is prevented 
from flowing, as it naturally does, into the intestinal canal.” 

“Lord ’a mercy,” cried Mrs. Billiter, “what do I know of all such 
stuff ? I never heard of people having canals in their inside before, or 
ducks either, except when they had eaten them roasted; and that I'll 
swear my master hasn’t for the last two months, Gall he has, sure 
enough, and bitterness too, as the scripture says.” 

“Wait a moment, wait a moment, and you will see it all clearly 
directly,” said the worthy surgeon. “As I have said, the bile being thus 
prevented from flowing in its natural course, is absorbed into the vascular 
system; and, as long as it is deposited merely on the mucous membrane, 
showing itself, as we see, in the discolouration of the cuticle, no harm 
ensues; but the deposition of the smallest drop of bile on the membranes 
of the brain acts as the most virulent poison on the whole nervous sys- 
tem, and sudden death very frequently follows, sometimes in five minutes, 
sometimes in an hour or two. Now this was the reason why I wished you 
to sit up with him to-night; but, as he wont hear of it, it can't be helped; 
and one thing is certain, that even if you were there, you could do no 
good, should such a thing occur; for I know no remedial means any 
more than for the bite of a rattlesnake.” 

“ T wish he would see his son,” said Mrs. Billiter, “but you told him he 
would be better to-morrow or the next day, and so there is no hope of 
it; for, unless he is frightened out of his wits, he would fly into a fury at 
the very name of the thing.” 

‘Well, wait till to-morrow, wait till to-morrow,” said Mr. Slattery, 
“and if I see that it won’t hurt him, I will frighten him a bit. I don’t 
see that there is any danger just at present, if he keeps himself quiet ; 
and he must not be irritated on any account. However, if I were you, 
[ would be ready to go to him directly, if he rings his bell ; and in the 
meantime I’}l send him the composing draught.” 

Notwithstanding Mr. Slattery’s composing draughts, Mr. Witting- 
ham passed a wretched night. He was feverish, heated, full of dark and 
horrible fancies, hearing the blood going in his head like a mill, and 
thinking of every thing that was miserable within the whole range of a 
not very extensive imagination. He bore it obstinately, however, for 
some hours, taking the potions by his bedside, within even less than the 
prescribed intervals, but finding no relief. At 6 ar he began to won- 
der, if people would hear him when he rang. He found himself i 
weaker and more weak; and he suffered exceeding pen, till darkness, 
and the torture of his own thoughts, became intolerable; and stretching 
out his hand, he rang the bell about three o'clock in the morning. The 
old housekeeper, who had remained dressed close at hand, was in his room 
in amoment; and Mr. Wittin felt as much pleased and grateful, as 
it was in his nature to feel. She did her best to sooth and comfort him ; 
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and, just as the light was coming in, the sedative medicines, which he 
had taken, begun to produce some effect; and he fell into a heavy sleep. 
Nevertheless, when Mr. Slattery visited him, he found no great improve- 
ment; but a warm bath produced some relief. The worthy surgeon be- 
gn to fancy, however, from all the symptoms that he saw, that he was 

iy to lose a patient of some importance; and he judged that it might 

_s well to estab)ish a claim upon that patient’s successor. He there- 
fore determined tc take the advocacy of Harry Wittingham’s cause upon 
himself ; and, in order to prepare the way for what he: had to say in the 
evening, he gave the worthy gentleman under his hands a significant 
hint, that he was in a good deal of danger. 

Mr. Wittingham heard the announcement in silence, closed his eyes, 
compressed his lips, and seemed more terribly affected than the worthy 
surgeon had at all expected. He therefore judged it best to throw in 
a little consolation before he proceeded further, and he continued in a 
soothing and cajoling tone: 

“1 know you to be a man of strong mind, my dear sir, and not likel 
to be depressed at the thought of a little peril. Therefore, if I had 
thought the case hopeless, I should have told you so at once. It is not 
so, however, at all; and I only wished to warn you, that there was some 
danger, in order to show you the necessity of keeping yourself quite quiet 
and taking great care.” 

Mr. Wittingham answered not a word; and, after a very unpleasant 
pause, the surgeon took his leave, promising to come again in the even- 
ing. 

When he did return, Mr. Slattery found his patient wonderfully com- 
posed as he thought. Nevertheless, there was an awkward something 
about the pulse, a sort of heavy suppressed jar, which did not make him 
augur very favourably of his prospects. As he sat by the bed-side with 
his fingers upon the wrist, and his eyes half shut, as if considering all the 
slightest indications which might be afforded by that small agitated cur- 
rent that beat and quivered be sneath his touch, what was Mr. Slattery re- 
flecting upon? Not Mr. Wittingham’s state, except as far as it was to 
influence his conduct in a non-medical capacity. He said to himself—or 
thought, which is the same thing, ‘ This old gentleman will go. He has 
not stamina to struggle with such a disease. As I can do little for the 
Wittingham present, I may as well do what I can for the Wittingham to 

come. If I show myself ‘his friend, he may show himself mine ; and 
though perhaps the discussion may make life’s feeble tide ebb a little 
faster, it is not much matter whether it be low water half an hour sooner 
or later.” 

Mrs. Billiter, however, did not happen to be in the room at the mo- 
ment, and Mr. Slattery resolved to have a witness to his benevolent 
proceedings. He therefore asked numerous questions, and discussed va- 
rious important points affecting the sick man’s health till the good house- 
keeper appeared. He then gradually led the conversation round to young 
Harry Wittingham, remarking that he had had a long drive since the 
morning, and speaking of Buxton’s Inn, as one of the places at which he 
had called. 

“ By the way, I did not see your son, my dear sir,” he added, “ he was 
out. Indeed he may be considered as quite well now, and only requires 
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care of himself, kind attention from others, and a mind quiet and at 
ease. 

Mr. Wittingham said not a word, and Mr. Slattery mistook his silence 
entirely. “ I now think, my dear sir,” he continued, “ that it would be 
a great comfort to you if you would have him home. Under present 
circumstances it would be advisable, I think, I do indeed.” 

Then the storm burst, then the smothered rage broke forth with fearful 
violence. I will not repeat all Mr. Wittingham said, for a great deal was 
unfit for repetition. He cursed, he swore, he gave Mr. Slattery over to 
perdition, he declared that he would never let his son darken his doors 
again, that he had cast him off, disinherited him, trusted he might come 
to beg his bread. He told the surgeon to get out of his house and never 
to let him see him again; he vowed that he was glad he was dying, for 
then that scoundrel, his son, would soon find out what it was to offend a 
father, and would understand that he could not make his peace whenever 
he pleased by sending any pitiful little pimping apothecary to try and 
frighten him into forgiveness. Jn vain Mr. Slattery strove to speak, im 
vain he endeavoured to excuse himself, in vain he took a tone of autho- 
rity, and told his patient he would kill himself, if he gave way to such 
frantic rage. Again and again Mr. Wittingham, sitting bolt upright in 
bed, with a face black and green with wrath and jaundice, told him to 
get out of the house, to quit the room, to close the books and strike a 
balance ; and at length the surgeon was fairly driven forth, remonstrating 
and protesting, unheard amidst the storm of his patient’s words. 

Mrs. Billiter did not think fit to follow him, for she knew her master 
well, and that his ever ready suspicions would be excited by the least sign 
of collusion. Besides, she was not altogether well pleased that Mr. Slat- 
tery had thought fit to take the business out of her hands without con- 
sulting her, and made as she termed it, a fine kettle of fish of the whole 
affair. Thus she acted perfectly honestly, when Mr. Wittingham turned 
upon her as soon as the surgeon was gone, exclaiming, 

“What do you think of all this, woman ? What do you think of his 
impertinence ?”’ 

And she replied, “1 think him a meddlmg little fool, sir.” 

“Ay, that he is, Billiter, that he is!” answered Mr. Wittingham, 
“and I believe he has tried to frighten me, just to serve his own > 
poses. But he shall find himself mistaken, that he shall.—He has done 
me harm enough, though—putting me in such a passion, My head aches 
as if it would split," and Mr. Wittingham pressed his hand upon his 
forehead, and sunk back upon his pillow. 

By this time night was falling fast ; and Mrs. Billiter retired to ob- 
tain lights ; when she returned, Mr. Wittingham seemed dozing, ex- 
hausted, as she thought, by the fit of passion, to which he had given 
way. Sitting down, therefore, at a distance, she took up a book and 
began to read. It was one of those strange, mystical compositions, the 
product of a fanatical spirit, carried away into wild and daring theories 
regarding things wisely hidden from the eyes of man, in which, some- 
times, by one of the strange contrarieties of human nature, the most 
selfish, material, and unintellectual persons take great delight. It was 
called the “ Invisible World me oe and it had been lately bought by 
Mr. Wittingham, since he had fallen into the melancholy and desponding 
state, which usually accompanies the disease he laboured under. For 
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more than an hour Mrs. Billiter went on reading of ghosts, and spirits, 
and phantoms, and devils, till her hair began to stand erect under a thick 
cushion-cap. But still there was a sort of fascination about the book 
which carried her on. She heard her master breathing hard close by ; 
and more than once she said fo herself, ‘ He’s getting a good sleep now, 
at all events.” At length she began to think the sleep lasted somewhat 
long; and, laying down the book, she went and looked in between the 
curtains. He had not moved at all, and was snoring aloud; so, as the 
clock had struck eleven, she thought she might as well send the other ser- 
vants to bed, resolving to sit up in his room and sleep in the great chair. 
About a quarter of an hour was occupied in this proceeding, and in get- 
ting some refreshment ; and, when she returned, opening the door 
gently, she heard the same sonorous breathing ; and, seating herself 
again, she took up the book once more, thinking: “I dare say he will 
wake soon; so I had better not go to sleep, ere I have given him the 
other draught.” Wonderful were the tales that she there read, of people 
ssessed of miraculous warnings, and of voices heard, and of apparitions 
seen in the dead hour of night. Tarningham clock struck twelve, whilst 
she was still poring over the pages ; but, thoughshe was a good deal excited 
by what she read, fatigue and watching would have their effect ; and her 
eyes became somewhat heavy., To cast off this drowsiness, she rose and 
quietly put the room in order ; then sat down again, and had her hand 
once more upon the book, when suddenly the heavy breathing stopped 
for a minute. “ He is going to wake now,” said Mrs. Billiter to her- 
self; but scarcely had the thought passed through her mind, when she 
heard a sudden sort of rattling and snorting noise from the bed; and, 
jumpin up in alarm, she ran forward, and drew back the curtain. The 
ight fell straight upon the face of the sick man ; and a horrible sight it 
resented. The features were all in motion; the eyes rolling in the 
ead ; the teeth gnashing together ; foam issuing from the mouth ; and 
the whole limbs agitated, so that the bed-clothes were drawn into a knot 
around him. Mr. Wittingham, in short, was in strong convulsions. Mrs. 
Billiter was, naturally, greatly alarmed ; and her first impulse was to run 
to the door to call for help ; let suddenly a new view of the case seemed 
to strike her: “No, I won't,” she said; and, going back, she got 
some hartshorn, and applied it to Mr. Wittingham’s nostrils, sprinkled 
some water on his face, wetted his temples, and did every thing she could 
think of to put an end to the fit. It continued violently for several mi- 
nutes, however; and she thought, “ Perhaps he ought to be bled ; I 
ought to send for Slattery, I do believe ;” but at that moment the spasm 
seemed relaxed ; the contorted limbs fell languid; acalm expression spread 
over the features; the eyelids fell heavily, rose, and fell again ; and though 
the fingers continued to grasp the bed-clothes, it was with no violence. 
“ He is getting better,” said the housekeeper to herself. The next mo- 
ment the motions of the hands ceased; a sharp shudder passed over the 
whole frame ; the chest heaved and fell ; then came a deep sigh; and the 
eyes opened; the jaw dropped; all became motionless; there was not a 
sound. Mrs. Billiter listened. Not the rustle of the lightest breath 
could be heard. She held the candle close to his eyes; the eyelids qui- 
vered not; the pupil did not contract. A cold, damp dew stood upon the 
sunken temples ; and all was still, but it was the silence of death. She set 
down the candle on the chair, and gazed at him for two or three minutes, 
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almost as motionless as the dead body before her ; then, suddenly starting, 
she said in a low tone: “ There is no time to be lost; I must think of 
the poor boy; for he was a hard-hearted old man; and there is no 
knowing what he may have done. She pressed her hand upon her fore- 
head tight for a minute or two, in deep thought ; then putting the candle 
on the table at a distance from the Lodcecmtaden, she went out, ran up 
stairs, and called up the footman, waiting at his door till he came out. 

“‘ Master is very ill, John,” said Mrs. Billiter ; “T don't think he will 
get through the night, so you must run up—” 

“ And bring down Mr. Slattery,” said the footman, interrupting her. 

“‘ No,” answered the housekeeper, ‘Slattery said he could do no good; 
and master and he had a sad quarrel, but you must go and call Mr. 
Harry. Tell him to come down directly, and not to lose a minute.” 

‘<7 had better take the horse,” said the man, “ for Buxton’s Inn is a 
good bit of a way.” 

“ He is not at Buxton’s Inn,” answered Mrs. Billiter, “ but at Morris’s 
little cottage on Chandleigh-heath. You can take the horse if you like, 
but be quick about it for Heaven’s sake. It is a clear, moonlight night, 
and you can gallop all the way.” 

“That I will,” said the man, and ran down stairs. 

Without calling any one else, Mrs. Billiter returned to the chamber of 
death, looked into the bed for a moment or two and saw that all was still. 
She knew he was dead right well, but yet it seemed strange to her 
that he had not moved. There was something awful in it, and she sat 
down upon a chair and wept. She had not loved him; she had not 
esteemed or respected him; she had known him to be harsh, cruel, and 
unkind, but yet there was something in seeing the life of the old man 
go out solitary, untended by kindred hands, without a friend, without a 
relation near, with bitterness in his spirit and enmity between him and 
his only child, that moved the secret sources of deep emotion in the 
woman’s heart and opened the fountain of tears. 

While she yet wept, she heard the horse's feet pass by towards Chand- 
leigh-heath, and then for about an hour all was silent. Buried in deep 
sleep, the inhabitants of the little town knew not, cared not, thought not 
of all that was passing in the dwelling of their rich neighbour. At length 
a distant sound was heard of hoofs beating fast the hard road ; it came 
nearer and nearer; and starting up, Mrs. Billiter ran down stairs with a 
light in her hand and opened the hall-door. The next moment she 
— the garden-gate opened, and a figure came forward leading a 

orse. 

Casting the rein over the beast’s neck and giving it a cut with the whip 
to send it towards the stables, Harry Wittingham'‘sptang forward, ran up 
the steps, and entered the house. His face was not pale but flushed, and 
his eyes fiery. 

_ “Ah, Master Harry,” said Mrs. Billiter, as soon as she saw him, “he 
is gone.” 

Gone ! exclaimed Harry Wittingham, ‘‘do you mean he is dead ?” 

“Yes,” answered the old woman; “ but come up, sir, come up, there 
is much to be thought of.” 

Without a word the young man stood beside, whilst she closed and 
locked the door, and then followed her up stairs to his dead father’s room. 
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She suffered him to gaze into the bed for a minute or two, with haggard 
eyes and heavy brow, but then she touehed his arm, saymg, 

“ Master , Master Harry, you had better think of other things 
just now ; he was very hard upon you, and I cau’t help thinking tried to 
do you wrong. Four or five days ago he wrote a great deal one after- 
noon, and then told me afterwards ‘he had remembered me im his will.’ 
You had better see what that will is—he kept all the papers he cared 
most about in that table-drawer—the key hangs upon his watch-chain.” 

With shaking hands Harry Wittingham took up the watch, approached 
the table and opened the drawer with the key. There were several papers 
within and different note-books, but one doeument lay at the top with 
a few words written on the outside, and the young man instantly took it 
up, opened and began to read it. Mrs. Billiter gazed at him, —s 
at a distance, with a look of anxiety and apprehension. When he ha 
read about a dozen lines his face assumed a look of terrible distress he 
dropped the paper from his hand, and sinking into a chair, exclaimed, 

“Good God, he thought I shot at him !” 

“ But you didn’t ? you didn’t, Master Harry ?”’ 

“1 ?—I never thought of it!” exclaimed Harry Wittingham. 

Mrs. Billiter ran forward, picked up the paper, and put it in his hand 
again. 

Be There's a large fire in the kitehen to keep water hot,” she said in a 
whisper ; “all the maids are in bed, and the man has not come back yet, 
but he won’t be long—be quick, Master Harry, be quick.” 

The young man paused, gazed thoughtfully at the paper for a moment 
or two, then took up the light and hurried out of the room. 


CHap. XXXIX. 


We must go back to an early hour of that same Sunday morning, and 
to the cottage of Stephen Gimlet, near the little church. Both Ste 
himself and his mother-in-law had risen betimes ; and the boy was still 
sleeping in his bed. The old lady spent three-quarters of an hour in 
writing an epistle, with her spectacles on her nose; while her son-in-law 
ate his breakfast ; and when the act of composition was over, she folded 
up in the letter an old piece of paper, partly printed, partly written, the 
very same in fact, which had flown out of her family Bible one morning, 
when poor Billy Lamb, coming in, had found the book in the hands of 
Stephen Gimlet’s little boy. She then added thereto an old, somewhat 
crumpled, and well-worn letter, first reading over the address attentively, 
got a light and a small piece of red sealing-wax, sealed the letter, and 
stamped it with the end of her thimble. 

“ There, Stephen,” she said, giving the letter to her son-in-law, “he 
is back now, that’s certain ; take that up to him, and tell him, that if he 
wants to hear any more about it, I can give him information of the whole. 
1 know all the names, and I believe the minister is alive still.—I would 
not go out of the house, if I were you, till I saw him ; and, if by an 
chance he should not be come down yet, I would hang about and sie § 
him, when he arrives; for it is only just right he should know how the 
whole matter stands, before he goes any further.” 

“IT won’t miss him this time, y,” said Ste. Gimlet; “so you 
and the boy -get your dinner, if I should not come back in time. I 
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53 
am uneasy at its not having been done before; for we poor ow 
canioab tal what may become of such things with great folks, and a 
all you tell me, I am very sure, that blackguard fellow, Moreton, is not 

ing about here for any good.” 

Thus saying, — Gimlet put the letter carefully up, and went 
away, as usual, with his gun in his hand, and his dog following. It was 
not yet more than half-past five o’clock ; and, are that the ser- 
vants of Sir John Slingsby were not very matutinal in their habits, the 
gamekeeper thought he might as well go upon one of his rounds, which 
led him near to Chandleigh-heath, and see if he could get any inkling of 
Captain Moreton’s proceedings. He walked slowly along up the lane 
from his own house, crossed the high-road from Tarningham to London, 
and then taking a path across the fields, soon came to another lane, which 
led him to a sandy way, having a high hedge with elm-trees on the left, 
and Chandleigh-heath on the right. It was sunk down some way be- 
neath the rest of the country, so as to give no prospect over the com- 
mon ; but, a couple of hundred yards further on, a footpath went up over 
the bank and divided into two, something after the fashion of a bird’s 
merrythought, one branch leading to an oid tumulus, topped with firs, 
and the other, which was much shorter, running down to the cottage in- 
habited by Captain Moreton. About twenty yards before he reached 
this turning, the dog, which followed at Stephen Gimlet’s heels, began to 
growl in a somewhat angry manner ; and the gamekeeper turned round 
to look in what direction the beast’s eyes were bent. Before he could 
ascertain, however, a man suddenly sprang over the hedge, and cast him- 
self upon him, seizing the barrel of his gun with both hands. A fierce 
struggle ensued ; for Stephen-Gimlet at once perceived who his advers 
was; and the gamekeeper, though taken unawares, was decidedly getting 
the better, when he suddenly found his arms seized from behind, and a 
cord passed quickly round them. The next instant the cord was drawn. 
tight in spite of all his efforts; but at the same moment he had the 
satisfaction of hearing the voice of Harry Wittingham exclaim: ‘“ Damn 
the dog, he has bit me to the bone;” and, as his legs were free, he made 
so strenuous an application of his thick-nailed shoes to the shins of Cap- 
tain Moreton, that the respectable gentleman let go his hold; and, darting 
away, Stephen Gimlet ran forward, as fast as he could, in the hope of 
meeting some one, who would render him assistance. I have said, that 
his assailants sprang upon him from behind; and, consequently, the only 
paths open for the fugitive were those which led towards the cottage or 
to the tumulus on the heath. In the latter direction he was not likely to 
to find any one to help him ; but down the lane, which passed close by 
the cottage, were a number of poor men’s houses, the inhabitants of 
which usually went out to work about that hour. It is a pity that Ste- 
phen Gimlet did not recollect that it was Sunday ; but so it was ; and the 
good labourers were taking an additional aap to refresh them after the 
toils of the week. No one knows how much one limb aids another, even 
in the peculiar functions of the latter, till some deprivation has taken 
place. Now, at the first consideration, we should say, that a man did 
not run with his arms; but yet the arms help a man very much in run- 
ning; and Stephen Gimlet soon found to his cost, that he could not run 
as he was accustomed to do, without them. He was much swifter of foot 
than either of those who followed ; but yet, by the time that he had got 
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three hundred yards down the lane, they had recovered their hold of him 
and thrown him down. In fact, it was a great convenience to them, that 
he had run; for every step that he had taken was in the direction which 
they had intended to carry him; and when they overtook him, he was 
not thirty yards from the garden-gate of the cottage. He was easily 
dragged along for that distance, brought into the house, and put into a 
room, which had been constructed by the retired hosier for what he called 
the butler’s pantry, though it is by no means to be understood that he 
ever had, or expected to have, such a thing as a butler, or any thing the 
least like it. Nevertheless, as the room was destined to contain a certain 
amount of silver spoons, tea-pots, and other little pieces of the precious 
metal, strong bars had been put up to the windows ; and the butler’s- 
pantry now formed a ve convenient little cage for the bird, which the 
two gentlemen had caught out upon the common. 

Belore they shut the door upon him, Mr. Henry Wittingham made 
some proposal to Captain Moreton in a low voice, to which the other re- 

lied : 

‘No, no; he'll make an outery and wake the women; and then we 
shall have it all over the place. You can lick him well before we let 
him out, if you like. Let us attend to the main business first, and, having 
got him in, keep him in; nobody knowing any thing about it. Good 
morning, Master Wolf; you shall have some bread-and-water, if you like, 
but nothing else for the next four-and-twenty hours.” 

Stephen Gimlet answered not ; and it is to be remarked, that—whe- 
ther, because he thought that shouting would be of no use, or that he 
chose to imitate the beast, whose name he had acquired, in its taciturn 
habits under adversity—not a word had he uttered from the beginning of 
the fray until the end. He suffered the door to be shut upon him in silence ; 
and, while he remained revolving what was to be done, or whether any 
thing could be done, his two captors retired to the little drawing-room, 
where they sat down and laughed for a moment at the success of their 
scheme. ‘Their first merriment, however, soon gave way to some uneasy 
sensations. Captain Moreton rubbed his shins, which had suffered con- 
siderably from the contact with Stephen Gimlet’s shoes. Harry Witting- 
ham unceremoniously pulled off his boot, and found his whole stocking 
stained with blood, and the marks of four large fangs very apparent in 
the heel and tendon. 

* Come along with me,” said Captain Moreton, when he saw his com- 

anion’s state ; “ we'll get a little salt and water ; you shall wash your 
Freel with it, and I will wash my shins, for that d—d fellow has kicked 
all the skin off—salt and water is the best thing in the world.” 

While they go to perform the part of surgeons upon themselves, I 
will, with the reader’s leave, return to speak of one of the actors in the 
scene of Stephen Gimlet’s capture, who has not had as much notice as 
he deserves. The dog, who had followed him from his own cottage, after 
having paid due attention to the heel of Mr. Wittingham, and received a 
severe kick for his pains, gave chase to the pursuers of his master down 
the lane, tore Captain Moreton’s coat with a spring and a snap ; but 
then suddenly, as if he saw that his own unassisted efforts could do little, 
and judged, that it might be right to seek assistance, darted off at a 
right angle across the common, with his head hanging down, his tongue 
out, and some angry foam dropping from his mouth. He ran straight 
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through a farm-yard on the opposite side of the heath, bit at a woman 
who was going to milk the cows, but only tore her apron, wounded the far- 
mer’s dog with a sharp snap,w ent clear over the wall and straight on toward 
Tarningham, biting at every living thing that came in his way, but never 
stopping to ascertain whether he had inflicted much orlittle evil. This mis- 
anthropical spirit soon called the attention of the people, and excited 
their indignation. They gave the poor dog a bad name ; and, though 
no one could be found to undertake the exact task of hanging him, they 
followed with pitchforks, sticks, shovels, stones, and a very miscellaneous 
assortment of other weapons, such as ‘pokers, tongs, &e.: and, driving 
him into the court-yard of the mayor’s house at Tarningham, succeeded 
in killing him without doing any other further mischief. 

Such is the tragic history of Stephen Gimlet’s poor dog; but of none 
of the particulars were Captain Moreton and Harry Wittmgham made 
acquainted at the time; for both those gentlemen thought fit to 
keep themselves strictly to the house during the whole morning. Of 
much and many things did they talk; they comforted the outward man, 
as had been proposed, with salt and water ; they comforted the inner 
man with toast, coffee, eggs, and broiled ham. The broiled ham left 
them thirsty ; ; and at twelve o'clock they tried to assuage such unpleasant 
sensations by a glass of cold brandy-and-water ; and, finding that not 
succeed according to their expectation, they tried another glass hot. 
After that, Harry Wittingham declared he felt tired and sleepy with 
getting up so early, and retired to lie down for a time ; but he continued 
sleeping in a broken sort of confused slumber for between three and four 
hours, when he was roused by hearing some very high tones, and appa- 
rently sharp words proceeding from the neighbouring room. Without 
difficulty he recognised the voices of Captain Moreton and his fair com- 
panion, who had seemed in no very good humour when she supped with 
him the night before ; but he could not distinguish the subject of dispute 
on the present occasion ; and, looking at his w: vatch, he found that it was 

ast four o’clock. Knowing that the dinner-hour at the cottaye was five, 
1e washed his face and hands, arranged his hair, as best he might, and 
went down to the drawing-room, still hearing the strife of tongues raging 
in the adjoining room. 

It was some quarter of an hour before Captain Moreton joined 
him; and he was then ‘informed by his worthy friend, that dinner 
would be half an hour later that day, as the maid had wa sent to Bux- 
= s Inn, for the purpose of ordering a chaise to be at the door at night- 

This announcement startled Harry Wittingham a good deal. 

“But where the devil are you going to, Moreton ?”’ he inquired 5 

‘* you are not going to leave me alone with this fellow, are you! ss 

“ Only for a short time, Mr. W ittingham,” answered Captain Moreton, 
in his easy, nonchalant way, “not long enough for him to eat you, or for 
you to eat him. You know what obstinate devils these women are ; and 
T have got to do with the most pig-headed of the whole race. The fact 
is, Wittingham, we have got in our hands, if we do but use it properly, 
the means of having full revenge upon one or two good friends of ours ; 
amongst the rest, that fellow, who, as you ought to remember, was second 
= Hayward 1 in his duel with you, Mr. Beauchamp, he calls him- 
se ” 
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“ Why, I hear he has turned out a Lord Lenham, and is going to 
marry old Sir John’s pretty daughter.” 

« Exactly so,” answered Captain Moreton, drily ; “but if he doesn’t 
mind, his wedding tour will be a different one to what he expects ; how- 
ever, | have the greatest difficulty in preventing my fair friend Charlotte 
from spoiling the whole business ; for she is in one of her violent fits, and 
then a gets as mad as a March hare. She and I must act together ; 
but I must not appear in the business ; for you see there are two or three 
little things that the people might bring against me. I have resolved, 
therefore, to get over to Winterton, till to-morrow’s work is blown over; 
for she will be present to witness the marriage, do what I can to st 
her. As the mischief would have it, however, I threatened to blow the 
whole matter up, if she would not submit to management ; and so she 
will not let me out of her sight, threatening at the same time to cut m 
throat, or some pretty little thing of that kind by way of making herself 
a pleasant companion. However, she must go with me, that’s clear, and 
come over in a chaise to-morrow to the wedding. If she does not spoil 
all, and this man here ean be kept in, we have got them completely in 
our power.” 

“* Why, what in fortune’s name can he have to do with Lord Lenham’s 
marriage ?” asked Harry Wittingham. 

* | don’t know, exactly,” answered Captain Moreton, musing gravely, 
“but I have a good many suspicions about him, which it won't do to 
mention just yet. All 1 ask, is to have him kept in here, till after the 
marriage is over; and you will have nothing further to do with it, than 
to keep the key of the room and prevent any of the girls from going in. 
By so doing you will punish him ten times more than if you licked him 
for an hour. [| know you are not given to be afraid of any thing; but, 
if people should make a fuss about it, it is very easy to say you did it 
to punish him for knocking you down the way he did.” 

Harry Wittingham smiled; and the moment after Captain Moreton 
continued: ‘ Here she comes, by Jove; Vll get out of the way for the 
ome and cram some meat down that fellow’s throat without untying 
um. Youll stay, Wittingham, won't you? I shall be back to-morrow 
night.” 

“ Why, I must stay, I suppose,” said Harry Wittingham ; “for good 
old Dame Billiter thinks I shall be here till to-morrow night; and | ex- 
pect her to send me up some money, if she can get it.” 

Captain Moreton did not wait for any thing further than this assent, 
but disappeared by the right-hand door; and the moment after, the fair 
lady, whom I have so often mentioned, entered by the other. Her face 
was somewhat redder than usual; but that was the only sign of agitating 
passions that could be discovered in her demeanour. Her step was calm, 
stealthy, and cat-like; her eyes looked cold and flat, with a meaningless 
sort of glassy glare about them, as if purposely covered by a semiopaque 
film to veil what was passing beneath. She looked slowly round the 
room, without taking any notice of Mr. Wittingham, though she had not 
seen him that day; and, walking round to the mock-rosewood sofa, 
she sat down in silence and took some papers out of the drawer of the 
table. Harry Wittingham wished her good morning, and addressed to 
her some common-place observation, to which she replied with a forced 
smile, and then busied herself with her papers again. When Captain 
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Moreton re-entered the room about a quarter of an hour afterwards, a 
sudden fierce gleam came into her eyes and passed away again ; but she 
uttered not a word; and, dinner beg announced soon after, she took 
Mr. Wittingham’s arm and walked into the small dining-room. When 
the meal was over, and she left the gentlemen to their wine, she passed 
by Captain Moreton’s chair, and bending down her head, she said in a 
low voice, but loud enough for Mr. Wittingham to hear : 

«“ Remember, Moreton, remember! You know me!” 

Captain Moreton only laughed, though the words were said with a 
threatening manner; and, as soon as she was gone, he plied Harry Wit- 
tingham with wine, which was followed by brandy-and-water ; and in 
the pleasant occupation thus provided, the two worthy compeers continued 
to exercise themselves, till the sky grew grey, and the roll of a chaise was 
heard before the garden. 

“There, Wittingham,” cried Captain Moreton, starting up, “ there’s 
the key of the little cellar—small enough, but there’s sufficient in it to 
lay you dead-drunk for a fortnight. There’s the key of the cage, too; 
keep the bird safe till ten or eleven o'clock to-morrow. I will try to keep 
my grey mare in hand; and, if we can manage both, you will hear some 
news to-morrow night, that will make you laugh heartily—Farewell, my 
good fellow,” and going to the door, he shouted aloud, “ Where's the 
portmanteau ?” 

“T put it in the shay, sir,” said the girl; and, turning once more to 
Harry Wittingham, Captain Moreton told him that he should see him 
before ten the following night, and went to seek his fair companion. 

In a few minutes more they were gone; but the gentleman they left 
behind did not see any reason why he should not finish the bottle of wine 
on the table, “just to take the taste of the brandy out of his mouth.” 
After that he fell asleep in an arm-chair ; and so sound was his slumber, 
that the maid came in twice and looked at him; but seeing that there was 
no probability of his waking for some hours, she put a fresh pair of 
candles on the table, and went to bed. 

Harry Wittingham slept and dreamed: He thought he had com- 
mitted some horrible act, that the hue and ery was raised, the whole 
county in pursuit, and that he could hear the galloping of horses coming 
close after him. He struggled ¢o spur his own beast forward, but its legs 
would not move : and, looking down with horror and consternation, he 
found it was a rocking-horse with little bells at its ears and its tail. Sud- 
denly a constable seemed to grasp him by the shoulder; and, starting up 
in agony, he found the servant-girl shaking him. 

“ Please, sir,” she said, ‘“ Mrs. Billiter has sent up the man to say, that 
your father is dying, and you must go down directly.” 

Without a moment’s thought or consideratign, Harry Wittingham ran 
out, snatched up his hat in the passage ; and, telling the man to follow 
on foot, mounted the horse and rode away to 'Tarningham. 


Cap. XL. 


Tue sun shone bright in Stephen Gimlet’s cottage for a couple of 
hours after dawn, till about an hour before evening’s close. For the first 
three or four hours the same sunshine seemed to pervade the interior 
house that glowed without. Widow Lamb seemed contented with what 
she had done; her meek face wore as warm a smile as ever now shone upon 
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it; and she busied herself during the morning in all the little household 
arrangements, and in teaching the boy his letters. The boy himself played 
about merrily, whilst she was occupied with the inanimate things of the 
place, and then came and. said his letters, infamously ill, indeed, but still 
somewhat better than usual. When the sun got round to his southern- 
most point, Widow Lamb, not at all surprised at her son-in-law’s absence, 
as its probability had been announced beforehand, gave the boy his din- 
ner, and took a very moderate portion of food herself; but, when the day 
had three or four hours declined from its prime, she wondered that Stephen 
had not come back, and, at the end of an hour, grew somewhat uneasy. 
She consoled herself, however, by supposing, that Lord Lenham had not 

et returned from London, and that Stephen was waiting for his arrival ; 
but another hour passed, and another; and at length her son, Billy 
Lamb, made his appearance, inquiring somewhat anxiously for his bro- 
ther-in-law. 

Mrs. Lamb simply told him, that Stephen was out, adding that he had 
been away all day. 

“It is droll I haven’t seen him,” said the boy, “ but I dare say he is 
vexed about his dog.” 

“Why, what has happened to the dog ?” asked Widow Lamb. “ He 
took it out with him this morning early.” 

“ Ay, but the people of Tarningham killed it for a mad dog,” said 
Billy Lamb, “I dare say the poor beast was not mad at all. I saw it 
afterwards and kuew it directly ; but I have seen nothing of Stephen.” 

“ He is up at Sir John’s,” said Widow Lamb, “and I dare say is 
waiting till the young lord comes down from London.” 

“No, that can't be, mother,” replied her son, “for the gentleman 
came down yesterday evening ; one of our postboys drove him.” 

“ That’s very odd,” said Widow Lamb, “ I wonder Stephen has not 
come back then. 1 hope nothing's the matter.” 

“Oh, dear no,” replied the deformed lad; “ you know Ste was 
always fond of wandering about, and would, at times, be out for a couple 
of days together ; but I wanted to tell him that I have found out nothing 
about that Captain Moreton, except that he is going away from the 
cottage somewhere to-night. I did not see him myself, when I took up 
the letters to him to-day; but the servant-girl told me she had been sent 
up to Buxton’s Inn to order a chaise, and that it was to be down there just 
at nightfall.” 

“ Ay, ill birds fly at night,” said Widow Lamb; “ but I wish Stephen 
would come home, for he has been now gone well-nigh twelve hours.” 

“ Oh, he is safe enough, mother,” reiterated her son, “it is not like if 
it were night-time, or winter either—but I must get back ; for there will 
be all the supper-beer to carry out ;” and, after a few more words, he 
departed. 

Hour after hour, however, went by; and Stephen Gimlet did not ap- 
pear, till the good old lady’s apprehensions increased every minute. She 
put the boy to bed and sat up and watched ; but eight, nine, ten o'clock 
came, and no one a gu the cottage-door. A terribly anxious night 
was that which followed ; and, though about midnight Widow Lamb 


went to bed, sleep did not visit her eyes for some hours. She lay and 
revolved all that could have happened. She was anxious for her son-in- 
law ; anxious for the result of his mission to Beauchamp; and she had 
resolved to set off early on the morrow morning for Tarningham-park, 
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taking the boy with her. At about half-past three, however, weariness 

overpowered the old woman, and she slept. Her frame was not very 

strong ; and, exhausted with both watching and anxiety, the slumber that 

fell upon her was profound and long. The first thing that awoke her 

was the little boy pulling her by the arm and saying, “ Granny, granny 
ou are a sluggard now, as you called me the other day. I am very 
ungry, I want my breakfast.” 

Widow Lamb started up, and looking at her old round watch in its 
tortoiseshell-case, she saw that it was half-past seven o'clock. Vexed 
and angry with herself, she hurried on her clothes, and proceeded to give 
the boy some food, urging him to hasten his meal, as she was going to 
take him a walk. The temptation was strong, and at about a quarter 
past eight they were out of the cottage, and on their way to Tarningham- 
pert She heard village-bells ringing merrily, as on a day of festival ; 

ut Widow Lamb’s heart was sad. The whole country was smiling in 
the morning light; but, though to a fine mind the beauties of nature 
never lose their charm, yet to the old there is, at all times, a melanchol 
mingled with the pleasure they produce ; and to the spirit cast down wit 
apprehension, or affliction, the very loveliness becomes a load. The boy 
lingered, and would fain have played by the way ; but his grandmother 
hurried him forward as fast as his little legs could carry him; and they 
reached the mansion of Sir John Slingsby a few minutes before nine. 
There were carriages already at the door. Servants were seen bustlin 
about ; but all were too busy to take notice of the old widow and the little 
boy till, going into the court-yard, she addressed herself to one of the 
helpers in the stable, whom she had seen and known, and told him her 
apprehensions about her son-in-law. 








THE GRAVES OF THE SEA. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


[“ The neighbouring inhabitants show some rocks, visible only at low tides, 
which they say are the remains of an island that was formerly the burial-place of 
the ancient proprietor of Ballyheigh.”—~—Dr. Smitn’s History of Kerry.) 


I. 
Ir you wander alone on some bright afternoon, 
When the waves and the wind ever make their sad tune; 
Be sure you may see “neath the clear shining wave 
The tombs that their sons to our forefathers gave ! 
Oh ! oft as I’ve rov’d by that storm-beaten shore, 
I’ve seen through the wave the rude dwellings of yore, 
And thought, with a sigh, that our sires were as free 
As the waves that roll over the graves of the sea. 
II. ’ 
And better by far than a tomb on the shore 
Are the sea-beaten graves of the heroes of yore ; 
For their souls could not rest under Erin’s green plains, 
While the hand of the Saxon their sons held in chains ; 
Then we swear by the rocks ‘neath the bright flowing waves, 
That point to the spot of our forefathers’ graves, 
We will ne’er cease to struggle, nor strive to be free, 
Till we sleep with our sires in the graves of the sea! 
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THE PORTFOLIO. 
No. IV. 


So much as from occasions you may glean —Hamilet. 


SELF-CONFIDENCE A DUTY, 


Wnuew Leibnitz says, “the present is pregnant with the future,” we 
are not to receive the dictum as an abstract ition. but as one in 
which every individual is interested, and in ‘the verification of which he 
is destined to form a part. As the child is the father of the man, so, in a 
moral as well as in a literal sense, the living is the parent of the unborn 

jons ; and it should elevate us in our own estimation, as well as 
in our sense of the duties and powers committed to us, if we reflect that 
every individual mind may contain some germ, some seed, some latent 
principle, the development of which may sooner or later produce an im- 
portant and beneficial influence upon the whole wide-spread-world. Idle, 
not to say impious, were it to distrust God’s power to work such a miracle 
in our own person, because our position may be humble, our means and 
our intelligence seemingly inadequate to the production of grand results. 
Neither natural nor mental expansiveness is to be measured by the 
capacity of the ag What! were not all the oak forests of the 
earth once contained in a single acorn? In the history of nations it 
would seem that some mysterious law generally deduces the greatest 
events from mean causes. A camel-driver founded a new religion, and 
changed the fortunes of whole empires ; a Genevese adventurer, by dis- 
covering America, opened a new world to the conquests and the com- 
merce of the old; an obscure German, by the mvention of the printing- 
press, widened the whole intellectual sphere of man; and an Augustine 
monk, by denouncing the sale of indulgences, accomplished the greatest 
religious revolution that the world had experienced since the introduction 
of Christianity. 

“ True, all very true,” sighs the supine or the desponding reader ; “ but 
those were times in which great events could be-wrought by compara- 
tively insignificant instruments. In those days people were generally 
unenlightened, and therefore easily led by superior minds.” Your par- 
don, slothful and misgiving man. Similar miracles have been accom- 
plished in our own age and country, for, however wide may be the 
diffusion of intelligence, there will always arise, and often from the in- 
ferior classes, superior minds, whose indomitable energies, whether 
directed to scientific improvements, to the removal of political abuses, or 
to the reform of social institutions, will render them the benefactors not 
only of their own age and nation, but of all ages and all nations. Ma 
not you, perchance, become one of these Godsends to earth? Look 
around you, indolent excuse-seeker! Are you not the contemporary of 
Clarkson, a man originally of no mark or likelihood, who, when the 
slave-trade was in the full vigour of its legal recognition, and extensive 
practice by all the Sieaiiel althes of Europe, solemnly dedicated him- 
self to its extinction, and lived to accomplish a vow which, at the time it 
was made, was ridiculed as the dreara of a half-crazy enthusiast? Have 
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not seen Cobden, a manufacturer, chiefly by his own irrepressible 
F easence, alter, in a few years, the long-established and deeply- 
rooted commercial system of the British empire ? Nay, have you not 
had the honour of living in the same age with a lone woman, an unaided 
Quakeress, who, devoting herself to the improvement of gaol-discipline 
and the reform of prisoners, shamed the legislature into the adoption of 
her recommendations, and whose memory is at this moment about to be 
honoured with a testimonial to perpetuate the national sense of her bene- 
volent exertions? Has not Rowland Hill, by his single-handed efforts, 
achieved a similar triumph? Easy were it to multiply living instances 
of the giant deeds performed by apparent pigmies, but enough has been 
vecorded to show that where his cause is good, there is no social dwarf 
who may not become a moral Hercules. Every individual should con- 
sider himself not only destined to promote the advancement of his species, 
but qualified to accomplish it, if he will but give dev to the 
divinity that is within him. Such is the lofty faith that leads to lofty 
deeds; and such will be the lofty deeds that shall eventually elevate the 
human race, and render the moral not less perfect than the physical 


scheme of creation. 


CAPITALIST STATESMEN, 


“‘ Noruinc can be more reasonable,” says Addison, “than that those 
who have engrossed the riches of the nation should have the management 
of the public treasure, and the direction of its fleets and armies.” If the 
mere fact of amassing wealth evinced administrative talent, there might 
be some ground for an opinion which would only be a new version of the 
old dictum, that knowledge is power. Taken without this qualification, 
Addison's “ reasonable” view would give us, at the present moment, an 
opulent oligarchy of money-changers and manufacturers for our form of 
government, and perhaps a Judaic—I mean a “ Mosaic-Arab-Caucasian” 
junto for our governors. Curious is it to consider the various modes, in 
different ages of the world, by which men have usurped dominion over 
their fellows. In the early and rude stages of society, brute force was 
the only means of mastery, and kings and warriors tormented and bullied 
the people at will, until priests arose to scramble for a share of the prize, 
by setting up spiritual authority as equal, if not superior, to that of kings 
and chieftains. The priesthood formed the first democracy, and, with all 
the abuses of the order, which were neither few nor unimportant, the 
world made an immense stride in advance, when mental obtained a pre- 
eminence over corporeal endowments and the accidents of birth. Signal 
was the change when Henry II., after struggling with Thomas a’ Becket 
for predominance, was obliged to do public penance for his murder. 

The king, the church, and the’ barons, contended with each other for 
dominion, till the extorted signature of Magna Charta established a form 
of constitution, at least for the privileged classes. What the church gradu- 
ally usurped in domains and possessions, and mg in power, until 
its enormous opulence tempted the cupidity of Henry VIII, it is needless 
to record. For the laity t was no wealth and no means of influence 
except through their landed estates, until the revolution of 1688, which, 
after it had established the sovereignty of Parliament, and the rey 
of the law, introduced a great social change by originating the Funding 
system, an innovation that quickly gave a share of political power to that 
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class whom Bolingbroke designated as the ‘ Party.of the Bank,” the 
“Common ions,” and the “ Moneyed Interest.” That this 
spendthrift contrivance for mortgaging the future resources of the nation, 
and enabling it to indulge its extravagance and ambition by living upon 
its capital instead of its annual income, has given an not to 
say an unnatural, elevation to this country, cannot be denied ; but it 
may be fairly questioned whether the disadvantages have not over- 
balanced the benefits of the scheme ; and whether, in point of fact, any 
one age has a right, in its frantic profusion, to saddle its successors wi 
an almost intolerable burden. 

Whether for good or for evil, the Funding system called into exist- 
ence a new class to contend with the landholders; and as Bank-notes 


had now 
Lent Corruption lighter wings to fly, 


and a representative government enabled their possessors to influence 
elections by bribery, and to purchase rotten boroughs, their power con- 
stantly increased up to the Reform of Parliament, in 1830, when the 
latter abuse was partially closed, both against themselves and their titled 
or large-acred competitors. The manufacturing interest, a potent, per- 
haps a predominant portion of the moneyed class, has sprung up in 
modern times, and what they can accomplish has been already shown in 
the carrying of the Bill for the abolition of the Corn Law. In the pro- 
gress of our national development, every thing points to the further ad- 
vancement of these interests, and to the consequent declension of the 
old aristocratical and landed parties. According to Addison, “nothin 
can be more reasonable.” Certain it is, that if either greater weal 
or superior knowledge be power, the want of those comparative advan- 
tages, a want which the general diffusion of intelligence and riches 
renders daily more conspicuous in the aristocracy and the squirearchy, 
must tend to weaken their influence, both socially and politically. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN PUBLIC MORALITY. 


Louis XIV., James II,, Queen Anne, Lord Bolingbroke, Lady Ma- 
sham, and many others, hesitated not to derive money from the slave 
trade, even when its horrors were at their height. The three first were 
among the Lord’s Anointed; many of their accomplices were honourables 
and right honourables, some = right reverends ; yet would the 
law now pronounce them to be all malefactors and culprits! Not a great 
many years have elapsed since the sons of kings’ mistresses were made 
hereditary legislators. The monarch still possesses this prerogative, if 
there can be a right to do wrong, but public opinion would prevent its 
exercise. Shall a man be ridiculed as an optimist or a visionary because 
he predicts that future improvements measured by the past will be in the 
ratio of geometrical as compared with arithmetical progression, until 
man, who has well been termed “ Heaven’s exile straying from its orb of 


light,” shall finally be restored to his bright original sphere. 


A CASTLE IN RUINS. 


A new castle, of which the sharp angular outlines refuse to harmonise 
with those of the surrounding scene, while its glaring colours cannot be 
made to blend with the general tone of the landscape, offends the eye as 
much as a discord jars upon the ear, and is immediately pronounced un- 
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je. How different the effect of a castle in ruins! Its outlines. 
assume Biss rugged and indistinct forms which are the more in ing . 
because they stimulate the imagination to complete the fa i agin 
are tamed down by lichens, ivy, and the breath of ages, to a mellow tint; 
trees spring up within and around its area; nature’s own hand places 
flowers upon the window-sills, and forms a variegated parterre upon 
ledges, cornices, and “coigns of vantage,” which the hand of man could 
never have reached. How eloquent is the silence of a ruin! how affect- 
ing when it is broken for a moment by the hollow echoes of a stone 
falling from some crumbling pinnacle into the deserted courts! how 
startling when the song of birds recalls that of the minstrels who once 
trill’d their merry + on the same spot! And the moonlight, how 
solemn is its mournful smile upon the shattered keep and the obliterated 
tombstones of the unremembered great! Nature, the best of all artists, 
resuming what man has abandoned, and combining her own sylvan 
charms with the architectural beauties that time has spared, blends the 
forms and tints into one of those harmonious pictures which she alone can 
produce. Never can her face be deficient in variety or beauty. Lights 
and shades are its smiles and tears; in the waters and the winds are 
heard her laughter and her sighs; and if the earth and sky be not talking 
to each other, if all be hushed and mute, such a landscape as we have 
described becomes the most beautiful of silent poems. 

Grateful, too, are all the associations connected with a ruined castle. 
Our self-love, which with one root has a thousand branches, always finds 
consolation for individual insignificance in contemplating the evidences of 
fallen grandeur, and our spirit crows within us as we take unopposed 
possession of some fortress that once belonged to the Tudors and the 
Plantagenets. Well may our hearts distend with a more disinterested 
exultation as we reflect that the necessity for these strongholds, once 
made subservient to violence and oppression, no longer exists; and that 
an Englishman, with the law for is feudal baron, requires no other 
castle than his own house. 


PASSIVE RESISTANCE, 


. A cannon ball, striking the oaken ribs of a man of war, pierces 
straight through them, scattering destruction on all sides, until its force 
is expended; butif it impinge upon the waves, it swerves aside, and is 
conquered by their unresisting softness, and finally subsides without 
injury. So the first burst of passion, increased and rendered more dan- 
gerous by a stubborn opposition, will generally yield and fall harmless 
when it is met by softness and submission. The moral, old as the fable 
of the wind, the oak, and the reed, has been remembered long enough to 
be forgotten by many. Quakers, iowever, have obtained their objects, 
as a sect, by passive resistance; and many a wise wife has followed the 
same course with similar success. ‘A soft answer turneth away wrath;” 
but thus to suppress your anger is not always to extinguish it. In- 
wardly it may smoulder, and you may be only hiding the fire with fuel 
that it may eventually burst out more fiercely. To secure it from re- 
kindling you must steep your heart in the waters of oblivion. 


VOLITION. 


According to Locke’s definition, volition “is the actual exercise of the 
Sept.—voL, LXXVIII. NO. CCCIX. F 
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the mind has to order the consideration of any idea, or the forbearing 
to consider it ; or to prefer the motion of any part of the body to its se 
directing any particular aetion, or its forbearance.” Yes, the simple W 
can at any time order up an idea for consideration, but neither your own 
will, nor the combined wills of all the world can compel you to adopt 
that idea, if it be repudiated by your reason. So may you command 
such action of your limbs as nature has intended ; but no exercise of 
volition will en le eno padding separa oN 
any thin pe panes ts by your corporeal powers. Now, religious belief, or 
pa Ba o kind’ being utterly independent of the = and result- 
ing solely from the eonclusions of our reason, mere volition can no more 
enable our minds to adopt a particular faith, than it can empower our 
bodies to soar into the sky, or plunge beneath the earth. How strange 
that the world should so perversely shut its eyes to a fact so manifest and 
irrefutable! how melancholy to reflect that all the odium theologicum, 
all the persecutions, all the religious wars that have tormented mankind, 
should have been as absurd in aim, as they were diabolical in execu- 
tion. 

“ But there cannot be more than one true religion,” exclaims some over- 
zealous preacher; “every man should fairly subject it to the test of his 
reason, and be severely punished if he do not eventually adopt it.” 
Another grievous error! There is such a thing as a relative truth which 
may be, at the same time, an abstract falsehood. Whatever a man has 
been edueated to believe, and does conscientiously believe, is to that man 
@ relative truth, and in so far, it is a true faith, however erroneous. The 
doctrine which a man merely professes to believe, having uninquiringly 
adopted it from circumstances of birth, from interest, or from indifference, 
is in him a false faith, however unimpeachable may be its veracity. And 
who is to determine the precise truth. If an infidel be enticed or fright- 
ened into Christianity, which of its sects and subdivisions of sects is 
he to select ? 

“What inference would you draw from these suspicious premises ?” 
angrily demands the aforesaid over-zealous preacher. 

“Reverend sir, | would infer the necessity for toleration from all to 
all; and I would ask permission to quote a passage from a most intelli- 
gent French writer.” 

“The God of charity, equity, and humanity, has permitted us to sub- 
stitute a humane code for the cruel law of the middle ages. But you 
would maintain its barbarity. This exclusive right suppressed contra- 
diction only by killing the contradictor. Ours admits differences; of 
divers tones it makes harmony ; it does not wish that our enemy should 
die, but that he should become our friend, and live. ‘Save the con- 
> said Henry IV., after the battle of Ivri; ‘Kill all,’ said Pope 

ius V. to the soldiers he sent into France before St. Bartholomew.’’* 

Morality may be grievously perverted by the crooked policy of kings 
and rulers, but it is never completely stifled except by superstition. 

H. 


‘ai Priests, Women, and Families. By J. Michelet. Preface to the first edi- 
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THE TRAVELS AND OPINIONS OF MR. JOLLY GREEN. 
Cuar. XII. 


ANGELIQUE did not make her appearanee that day at dinner; the 
cause, Madame de Vaudet said, being a slight indisposition. I put this 
to the right. account, for I remembered well the emotion which she had 
displayed when she discovered my situation in the cabaret, and the 
intensity of my passion for the amiable girl increased with the thought 
that she suffered for me in secret. I managed, however, to make a 
tolerable dinner; for, as I have often heard Jawley say, “there are 
certain phases of excitement when the abnegation of self amounts to 
confirmed grannyism.” 

Madame de Vaudet was rather pensive, and I, who am of cameleon- 
like susceptibility, should in all probability have caught the infection, had 
it not been for the exuberant spirits of Sir Henry Jones, who, contrary to 
my expectations, joined the party; and did the honours of the table that da 
with a grace and vivacity which were perfectly charming. I ascribed this 
gaiety of heart, and a hint from the baronet assured me that I was right im 
my conjecture, to the suecess which had attended his mission on behalf of 
the Jews; in whose welfare he was so assiduously engaged, so true it is that 
virtue is ever its own reward. At Sir Henry’s recommendation I tried a ve 
nice sparkling wine, grown, he informed me, on an estate of the Vicomte 
de Vieux Rusé, in Normandy—a provinee whose vintages are amongst 
the most remarkable in France—and I found it peculiarly exhilarating, 
so much so, indeed, that in a short time I rose to the oan level, 
and felt myself equal to any thing. 

Our conversation naturally turned upon the events of the preceding 
day, and the boldness I had shown in presenting myself at the palace to 
demand justice in the name of an outraged Englishman, was universally 
applauded. 

“It is pity,” said the viscount, in his well-intentioned but ungram- 
matical style, ‘ you was not see de king when you call on him to-day, 
for he would have make haste to put you to rights; but it is true he was 
gone out a walking as Sare Henry say, for I met de whole famille myself 
at the Jardin des Plantes dis very afternoon. His majesty is very glad 
of going dere to see de monkeys practise deir mouvements; it remind 
him, he say, of de Chambre des Deputés, where dey all shatter togeder 
and scramble for de best places. He tink it a good lesson for his littel 
grandson de Comte de Paris, and more amusing dan de Palais Bourbon 
or de Luxembourg. De king would have been much please to see you 
dere, Mr. Grin. You could den have say, with my late master Charles 
Dix, ‘ 1] n’y a qu'une béte de plus.’ ” 

Though I did not fully understand the force of this compliment, yet, 
by the reference which the viscount made to royalty, I felt that it was 
one, and I returned my acknowledgments by giving him a hearty shake 
of the hand across the table—a truly British mode of expressing myself 
which excited much mirthful approbation. 

‘I will nevare be surprise,” continued Monsieur de Vieux Rusé, pur- 
suing the subject, “to hear of Mr. Grin being send for to de chateau 
dis same evening.” 
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“ Precisely what I was telling him, my dear viscount,” exclaimed Sir 
Henry ; “indeed, it almost follows as a matter of course, when you re- 
member that I took him there.” 

“ You are quite right, Sir Jone,” replied De Vieux Rusé, “ for though 
it is before your face, I do not mind to tell you dat I do not 
know any body for who his majesty have more greater regard. De 
baron and myself have often hear him say so. N’est ce pas vrai, 
baron ?” 

“ Mein Gott!” exclaimed Von Spitzbube, pausing a moment in the 
demolition of a fricandeau de beeuf to which he had just helped himself, 
and spluttering as he spoke; “mein Gott! der Konig liebt den Herr 
Jones wie Sein Bruder; he loff him, Her Griin, like his brudder.” 

This singular coincidence of opinion with the statement satin Sir 
Henry in the morning, was a powerful confirmation of what he had told 
me in such strict confidence, and its value was enhanced in my mind by 
the reflection that these were courtiers who spoke, a class of men 
naturally jealous of the favour of kings, and not very likely to go out of 
their way to praise another, perhaps at their own expense. 

“You are both very good, gentlemen,” said Sir Henry, with the 
manly frankness that so well became him; “but, knowing the king’s 
obligations to yourselves, I feel that you can afford to be generous. The 
viscount’s mother,” added he, turning to me. and speaking in an under- 
tone, “rendered an inestimable service to Louis Philippe when he was in 
his cradle, which his majesty has never forgotten, though it is one of 
those delicate things that of course he never alludes to. Spitzbube’s 
claims, too, are very great—diplomatic services—you understand. Be- 
tween you and I, the peace of Europe would more than once have been 
endangered, but for him and somebody else who shall be nameless. 
However, we neither of us grudge Louis Philippe his title of the * Na- 
poleon of the Rue de la Paix’ ””—so, I think, Sir Henry called him. 

“It is a great satisfaction to me, Mr. Green,” said Madame de 
Vaudet, now for the first time joining in the conversation, “it is, as you 
may suppose, a great satisfaction that you should find, on a closer 
acquaintance with the guests at my table, how truly honourable and 
distinguished they are. But this, my dear sir, is the constant effect of 
real merit, which, like that of my sweet, retiring child, Angelique—poor 
thing ! she is suffering dreadfully to-day—you really must be less rash, 
Mr. Green—I mean to say her headache is so severe—what was I 
observing ?--oh! I remember—I am the last person to counsel you to 
bestow your confidence hastily, but this I may say, there is not a person 
in this con to whom you might not unfold your most secret thoughts, 
with the perfect assurance that the deposit would be as carefully 
guarded as if it had been entrusted to your own mother.” 

Madame de Vaudet's eyes actually filled with tears, as she pronounced 
this eulogium on her household: it was clear that she was deeply 
affected, and it was with a voice husky as that of the Prodigal Son thet 
I replied to her, for she had made an accidental allusion which touched 
me in a tender part. 

“Your daughter, mum,” I answered, “that is to say, I havn't any 
doubt—I am perfectly sure—if there is any thing you advise me to do— 
I can only observe—a feeling of —of—” 

“I perfectly understand you, Mr. Green; I accept the generous con- 
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fidence you have so freely offered. We will enter upon the subject to- 
morrow, after we return from the review. I trust Angelique will be 
well enough to go. You will pardon a mother’s anxiety, Mr. Green, 
if I leave you at this moment; but my daughter's organisation is of so 
delicate a texture, her moral temperament is so highly excitable, that 
a mother’s presence is constantly necessary to, sooth and console her 
when she is souffrante. Have you any message to send to the poor 
invalid?” 

“Tell her,” said I, with impassioned energy, “tell her that I beg, I 
entreat, I trust—for the sake of—every body,” I added, suddenly check- 
ing an avowal I was on the point of making, but which [I felt at that 
moment would have been premature, “that | hope she will be well 
enough to come down to-morrow to breakfast.” 

Madame de Vaudet smiled, as if she had fathomed my thought. 

“Twill tell her all you say, Mr. Green, and,” continued she in a 
whisper, “perhaps it may be as well not to impart your confidence to 
any of my noble friends, worthy of it as they are, until we have had our 
little entretien together. There are some things, you know, which a 
female breast can alone respond to.” 

I returned a significant nod to this wise, womanly counsel, and Ma- 
dame de Vaudet withdrew, leaving us at table, for Sir Henry, in true 
English fashion had ordered more wine, and the politeness of the guests 
induced them to remain. 

We had drunk what the French call “ un toast’ to our amiable hostess, 
and I was mentally preparing a speech in the event of my own health 
being given, when Antoine entered the room with a large square letter, 
sealed with an enormous cachet, which he presented to Sir Henry 
Jones. 

He looked at the seal with a triumphant glance, and then at the super- 
scription. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, “I said so;”—then, tearing off the cover, he 
read the enclosure: ‘ Yes, yes,—this is all right, my boy,—hey, Jolly, 
what do you think? An invitation from the king, for you and I to go 
and drink tea at the Tuileries, this evening, in the private apartments.” 

Prepared as I had been for the possibility of such an occurrence, I 
confess I was a good deal fluttered at the announcement. it was the first 
time within my own recollection that any of my family had received such 
anhonour. It was true I had seen William the Fourth on the cliff at 
Brighton, when I was a little boy, but his majesty had not made any 
observation on the occasion, so that [ could hardly be said to have been 
introduced to the presence of royalty. But here there was not only a 
tangible, bond-fide meeting proposed, but on the most familiar terms. I 
certainly blest my stars, that my footsteps had been led to Paris, and 
esteemed the assault and robbery which I had suffered, a fortunate cir- 
cumstance, since it had led to such an agreeable result. More than all, 
I congratulated myself on having discovered the Hotel de Vaudet, and 
made the acquaintance of the friendly baronet. 

I was anxious to see the letter of invitation, which Sir Henry at once 
handed over to me, and which I have now in my possession. It is one 
of those relics which I trust will ever remain an heir-loom among the 
archives of the family of Green. 

For the benefit of such of my readers as may not have had the ho- 
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nour of being the object of a royal correspondence—and it is not every 
one who is so favoured—I here transcribe at. It ran as follows :— 


“ Aux Tuileries, le 6 Octobre, 1845. 

“ Cabinet du Roi. 

** Mon cher Jones, 

“ Le roi.a été trés peiné de ne pas avoir ete chez lui quand vous étes 
venu ce matin, au chateau, avec votre compatriote celébre, M. Jolly 
Green, dont sa majesté a beaucoup entendu parler. 

“ J’ai recu les commandements de sa majesté de vous communiquer le 
vif désir qu'elle eprouve de vous voir tous les deux ce soiz, pour prendre 
une tasse de thé, tout 4 fait en famille. II n’y sera que la reine et les 
princesses avec deux ou trois messieurs de la cour, qui sont de votre con- 
naissance. 

‘¢ Veuillez done vous présenter sur Jes 9 heures au guichet des apparte- 
ments particuliers qui donnent sur la Rue de Rivoli, et agréez mon cher 
Jones l’assurance de ma parfaite estime. 

** Le Secretaire du Cabinet, 
‘CAMILLE FArn. 
“ Le Chevalier Henry Jones, Baronet, 
“ En son Hotel, a Paris.” 


“ That's so like him,” said Sir Henry, as soon as the letter had been 
read to me; “though he knows how to keep up his dignity. He’s just 
the same good fellow now that ever he was when we used to take our 
chop together at the Cheshire Cheese, and finish the night at the Coal- 
hole.” 

“You astonish me,” I said, “ I had no idea he went so fast as that.” 

“I give you my word of honour—’pon my soul it’s perfectly true. 
Isn’t it, viscount ?” 

“ Every one ting what Sare Jone tell you, Mister Grin, is as true as 
de oder,” observed De Vieux Rusé, with emphasis. 

“ How must we dress ?” I inquired. 

“Oh, there’s no oceasion for being very particular—evening dress, 
that’s all.” 

‘** Sare Jone shall pardon me,” interposed the Viscount, “if I make 
one littel changement. Our friend,” he said, turning to me, “ is so 
accustomed to go to the chateau, dat he tink of youas himself. But as 
you are de stranger, Mister Grin, and as it is probable de king will be 
dress for de occasion, it is necessary dere should be a difference. I shall 
recommend you to wear a cock-hat, a sword, and a vig, all of vich I 
shall lend you; it vill make a charming addition to your evening cos- 
tume, and verre mosh gratify de ladies, who like to sce de fine person, as 
your great poet says, adorn de most.” 

“There’s no disputing the opinion of M. de Vieux Rusé,” said the 
Baronet ; “ you have lived too long in courts, my dear Viscount, not to 
know exactly what belongs to them. In what court was it I first met 
you? It’s so long ago now, I scarcely remember. Was’nt it in one of 
the courts of the Savoy ?” 

“ Yes, you are right,—I was at dat time de Grand Chambellan to de 
King of Sardinia. I have live in a great many courts, Monsieur Grin, 
but I always find my way out of dem to come back to ma belle France. 


But it is time for you gentlemen to tink of getting ready for your tea- 
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party. As dere is no reception chez madame dis evening, I am going to 
meet de chevalier at the Variétés ; shall you join us, we cor 

“ Mit allem mein Herz,” replied Von Spitzbube. “Herr Jones,— 
ein Wort.” 

The diplomatists withdrew on one side for a moment,—doubtless to 
talk over some secret treaty, for I perceived a very earnest expression on 
their countenances, which, however, soon gave place to one of a livelier 
character, as if the difficulties of the question Ahad been suddenly met, 
for the baron began to laugh in his usual grim stalwart manner, and Sir 
Henry’s countenance was flushed with a joyous feeling. 

“ My domestique shall bring you de vig and de oder tings,” said the 
Viscount, addressing me. “Adieu, bon soir, make a tousand compli- 
ment from me to the queen, Sare Jone.”’ 

On this he departed in company with the baron, and I was left alone 
with Sir Henry, who, on the principle of keeping up, what he called 
“the stimulus,” proposed a quiet glass of brandy and water before we 
dressed. I made no difficulty in acceding to his proposition, for I felt 
that I stood in need of something cheering, though my recollection of the 
events of the evening might perhaps have been clearer, had I abstained 
from any further potation. Sir Henry, however, was such good company, 
and put me so much at my ease with respect to the king, that it was im- 
possible to resist his genial example, and very merry we both got before 
we separated. When we did so, it was agreed that the baronet should 
call for me in his private carriage about half-past eight, and drive me 
down to the chateau. I then retired to dress, and the viscount having 
kept his word, I arrayed myself in a very handsome full-bottomed wig, 
which I surmounted with a laced three-cornered hat, and girding on a 
superb Mameluke sabre in a crimson-velvet sheath,—a weapon which I 
afterwards learnt the viscount’s father had battled with at Lepanto and 
Fontenoy,—I stood before the glass perfectly satisfied with my appear- 
ance. I might, perhaps, have sighed for the presence of Angelique— 
indeed, I have an idea, that I set down on the table de nuit, and wept for 
her sake—bit from this state of feeling I soon rallied, and when it was 
announced to me by Antoine that the carriage was at the door, I felt all 
the Briton once more glow within my bosom. 

It was a dark, misty night, and a thin cold rain was falling, which the 
wind drove against the windows of the carriage, preventing me, if I had 
even been so disposed, from noticing the route we took on our way to the 
palace. The distance appeared to me greater than I had expected, but 
Sir Henry explained this, by informing me, that the pavement being up 
in the Rue St. Honoré, we were obliged to make a detour. 

At length the carriage suddenly drew up, but before the steps were 
let down, Sir Henry intimated to me that a curious custom prevailed at 
the French court, according to which, all foreigners admitted for the first 
time to a private interview with the king, before the public entrée had 
been granted, were obliged to submit to the ceremony of the mask and 
bandage, “a measure,” he said, “ rendered absolutely necessary since 
the attempts that have been made upon his majesty’s life.” 

“When once you have had the countersign given you,” he added, 
“there will be no further occasion for this ceremony.” 

As the romance of real life forms one of the principal features in the 
great motive which induced me to seek the delights of foreign travel, 
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this proposition, however, unexpected, was by no means unwelcome, for 
it smacked of adventure, and wherever that is to be found, the presence 
of Jolly Green is rarely remote ; I therefore willingly assumed the mask 
and bent my brow-to the bandage which Sir Henry drew from his coat- 

ket, and tied rather tight round my head. He then gave me his 
Pand, and conducted me through the private wicket. I heard the carriage 
drive off, a heavy door was closed behmd me, and I stood within the walls 
of a palace! 

After a brief delay, during which my companion conversed in a whis- 

r with an unknown personage, who took my disengaged arm, I was 
fed up what I conjectured to be a private staircase. I counted twenty 
steps. before we came to a landing-place, where we paused for a moment, 
and then descended a flight of equal length. We then traversed what 
seemed to be a circular corridor, apparently no longer under cover, for I 
felt the night air blowing freely on the lower part of my face, and the 
rain pattering against my mask. At the extremity of the corridor we 
came to another staircase, and once more mounted twenty steps ; we 
then proceeded through what appeared to me a series of passages, in 
which we turned many times, and afterwards made several descents and 
ascents,—the steps in every case being of the same mysterious number. 
Neither Sir Henry nor our guide-uttered a word, though once or twice, a 
stifled sound, as of some suppressed emotion reached my ear, and a tre- 
mulous movement of the hands which grasped my arm, told me, plainly 
enough, that the undertaking required the possession of tolerably strong 
nerves. But I fortified my mind to the enterprise with the reflection 
that it is the destiny of the hero to submit to ordeals from which the 
common vulgar shrink, and I suffered no sign of apprehension to mani- 
fest itself. 

At length we came to a halt, and our mysterious guide tapped three 
times at a door which barred our further progress. A voice was heard in 
reply, demanding to know, in the French language, who was there ? 

“Des briques reguliéres et pas de méprise,” answered Sir Henry 
Jones. 

‘* Pourtant, il faut donner la consigne,” returned the voice. 

“ Tout autour de mon chapeau,” exclaimed Sir Henry without hesi- 
tation. 

‘* Entrez,” said the voice, the key was turned in the lock, and we were 
admitted. Here the bandage which had hitherto confined my eyes, and 
the mask which had concealed my features, were removed, and I found 
es in a small antechamber, dimly lit by a lamp which stood upon a 
sideboard ; it contained very little furniture, and that apparently of the 
simplest kind. Both the guide and the person who gave us admission, 
were attired in a livery of a quaint, antiquated form; such as one sees on 
the stage in old comedies,—a clear proof to me that I beheld the very 
costume of the time of Louis the Fourteenth, which is always kept up at 
the French court. 

** Quels noms, Messieurs?” asked the groom of the chamber, for such I 
concluded him to be from his wearing top-boots. 

On hearing our designations, the doors were thrown open, and the 

m in a loud voice answered : 
“ Sare Henri de Jonne et Monsieur de Jolligrinne.” 
The saloon into which we were ushered was about the same size as that 
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in which Madame de Vaudet was in the habit of giving her evening par- 
ties: it was illuminated like hers, principally by a cut glass chandelier 
which hung in the centre, and the pattern of the carpet and the curtains 
appeared to me to be the same, a circumstance which impressed me forcibly 
with the elegant taste of that accomplished lady, whose refined ideas and 
early associations 0 a urged her to assimilate her dwelling as much 
as possible to that of royalty. There were, however, some striking dif- 
ferences in the decoration of the apartment which gave the saloon a truly 
feudal character,.and these consisted chiefly in the judicious distribution of 

tri-coloured flags which waved gracefully from the walls above the 
sofa at the upper extremity of the room on which his Majesty was seated. 

Before I narrate the manner of my reception, I think it will be de- 
sirable that I should describe the personal appearance of the king and his 
amiable family, and in doing so, I must observe what a very imperfect 
idea is given of Louis-Philippe by- the pictures which one sees in the 
print-shops. Portrait-painting in France is, indeed, a very arbitrary - 
exercise of authority, and on this subject my eloquent friend Jawley 
has lucidly remarked, in a recent number of the journal which he adorns 
by his criticism : 

“ Amongst our volatile neighbours painted portraiture, like histrionic 
portraiture, performs a violent and fitful seesaw between the extremes of 
rigid purism and fustian—if it do not always rather affect the latter— 
for there is a kind of concentrated bombast in the very intense quiescence 
which it bestows upon its ultra-dignified samples of the chaste style.” 

The seesaw between the portrait of his Majesty, which I now beheld, 
and that which I had been gazing at on the a se Italien, near the 
Café Richelieu that very day, was certainly violent, if not fitful. 

Louis-Philippe is 2 man—I speak from personal experience, and am, 
therefore, fully qualitied to give an opinion—of about tifty years of age ; 
he is of very slight make, and exceedingly tall, bearing a greater rescm- 
blance in this respect to Louis the Fourteenth (called “ Le Grand,” or 
“the Tall,” on account of his height), than to any of his illustrious an- 
cestors. Unlike’ Napoleon, who, after the true Corsican fashion, always 
wore a large curly wig, his majesty keeps his hair very closely cut, and 
the only hirsute ornament in which he indulges is a long pair of black 
moustaches which he is in the habit of twisting when very much excited. 
His eyes are gray, small, quick, and penetrating ; his complexion very 
sallow, and his cheeks extremely hollow ; his mouth is wide, the lips thin 
and very much drawn in; his teeth irregular and not over white, and his 
nose long and pointed. His figure is unusually bent for his years, his 
body, as { have observed, is exceedingly meagre, and I remarked that his 
hands were large and bony, as his, indeed, may readily be imagined to be 
who grasps a disputed sceptre. If it had not been for his moustaches, I 
should have said that his majesty’s resemblance to the Vicomte de Vieux- 
Rusé was as great as if he had been his twin brother. But as I-had been 
given to understand that there are some curious stories in circulation re- 
—_— the birth of the present King of the French, I suppressed the 
thought as soon as it rose to my mind. 

His majesty’s costume was very magnificent and peculiarly regal and 
gentlemanly, the sans culotte of the ancien regime being happily blended 
with the laissez aller of liberal institutions. It consisted of a vest of pur- 
ple velvet made full in the sleeves and slashed with white satin, and orna- 
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mented up the front with a double row of gold buttons and embroidery, 
short trunks to match, similarly slashed and guarded ; tight pantaloons of 
elastic white web ; buff boots with red turnover and large gold spurs; 
on his breast he wore the blue riband of the of the Saint Esprit ; 
round his throat was a deep ruff profusely ornamented with the best Brus- 
sels lace, and on his left shoulder hung a wide crimson velvet mantle, 
lined with ermine, on which was embroidered the star of the Legion of 
Honour in real garnets, for they shed a brilliancy through the room that 
was perfectly startling. He held in his left hand a field marshal’s baton, 
and tinal t, which was covered with sparkling rmgs, rested on the 
Decalogue as we see it represented on the national arms at the present 
day. A-small dagger with a jewelled hilt hung from a girdle of red-mo- 
rocco leather—and the regalia of France—his crown, was of course on his 
head. Altogether a more imposing-looking personage I had never be- 
held since | witnessed the representation of royalty at Astley’s by the 
- respected Mr. Gomersal, and I must do that intelligent actor the justice 

to say, that his costume was perfectly accurate, and gave an admirable 
idea of the descendants of Charlemagne. 

On the left hand of Louis Philippe sat the partner of his bosom, the 
heroic Marie Amelie, “ Reine des Frangais,” as she is affectionately called 
by her subjects. She is yet in the prime of life, and her raven hair and 
lustrous dark eyes attest the vigour of a mind which neither time nor 
misfor tone have been able to subdue. Her cheeks appeared flushed with 


excitement—a natural consequence when one considers that an English . 


stranger was about to be presented to her—and a smile of intense mean- 
ing quivered round her mouth. It was singular, but again I detected a 
resemblance (I may mention that I possess a remarkable faculty in disco- 
vering likenesses), in the features of Marie Amelie to one whom I knew 
well. The reader will be surprised when I mention the name of Madame 
de \audet; but so it was! There was the same fascinating grace, the 
same dignity of expression, the same womanly tournure which had imte- 
rested me so much since the first moment of my introduction to that lady; 
and more than all, her features presented a striking resemblance. 

I shall not weary the reader, I trust, if I describe the dress which her 
majesty wore on this occasion. 

It may not be generally known that the Queen of the French is ar- 
dently attached to the manners and institutions of the middle ages, but 
being of middle age herself, this is only natural. Such, however, is the 
case, and, like her amiable consort, she exemplifies the interest she takes 
in that period of history, by the costume which she wears in private life, 
when, free from the toils and trammels of state, she is able to indulge her 
fancy. Her majesty had on a just-au-corps of blue and white velvet, coun- 
terchanged gyrony I think the heralds call it, half of the upper part 
being of the former colour and half of the latter. It descended but a 
short distance below her waist, where it was rounded off gracefully by a 
border of ermine ; the sleeves were tight, and confined at the wrist by 
Roman pearls of the purest water, corresponding in size and brilli 
with those of a superb necklace round her majesty's throat. The skirt of 
her dress of crimson satin was strewed with fleurs-de-lys of gold—a deli- 
cate compliment to the French, who, at the late tevolution which placed her 
husband on the throne, adopted that flower as the national emblem. I 
must not omit to notice a richly jewelled gibéciére which hung from her 
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waist, nor a rope of massive gold which confined her ceinture, and was 
interlaced by large heavy tassels of the same material. Her majesty's 
headdress consisted of a bourrelet or turban of yellow silk, the ends of 
which, richly spangled and fringed with silver, fell gracefully on one 
shoulder ; the whole was surmounted by a superb plume of white ostrich 
feathers tastefully tapped with red. To preserve the, allusion to the cus- 
toms of the fourteenth century, which the queen's costume so admirably 
illustrated—a (stuffed) falcon sat upon her left wrist; in her right hand 
she gracefully waved a royal sceptre. 

I have been thus minute in my description of these crowned heads be- 
cause 1 apprehend few persons have had the opportunity which | enjoyed, 
of being admitted to so private, I may say, so mtimate an interview. If 
I pass over the dresses of the rest of the royal family, it arises solely from 
my desire to avoid a minuteness which might be considered monotonous ; 
it will be sufficient, therefore, for me to add, that for brilliancy of colour- 
ing, correctness of outline, and harmony of ensemble, the group surpassed 
my most sanguine expectations. The members of the family present 
consisted of Madame Adelaide and her interesting daughters, the Duchess 
of Orleans and the Princess de Joinville—the Princess Royal of France, 
who sat on a tabouret at the feet of the queen—and whose features, but 
no—I cannot trust my heart to say of whom they reminded me. The 
Duke de Nemours, the Prince de Joinville, and the Duke d’Aumile, com- 
pleted the royal circle, into which, it will be observed, no strangers but 
ourselves found admission. 

The behaviour of King Louis Philippe was highly urbane. He rose 
from the sofa as we entered, and taking off his crown, replied to our 
salutations with a low bow. He then deposited the bauble on the table, 
as much as to say, I have sacrificed enough to ceremony, and coming 
forward to the middle of the room shook Sir Henry heartily 7 the 
hand,: and said in tolerable English, though not so good as I had ex- 

d, 

“ Well, Jone, how you do ?—glad to see you—so dis is your fren’—I 
beg to have'de honour of make his acquaintance.” 

“Mr. Jolly Green, your majesty—a gentleman of property in Peck- 
ham—head of a distinguished family in that suburb—only son—free- 
hold estate—travelling for information—anxious to pay his respects to 
your majesty.” 

“ Very happy, sare, to see you at my court,” said the king, turnin 
towards me, and taking me also by the hand, which he most condescend- 
ingly shook with a rough, manly grasp, “dere is nobody more weicome 
as de respectable Englishmens who come to enjoy deirselves and spend 
deir money in Paris. How you like France, monsieur ?” 

It was with difficulty I was able to reply, for the novelty of my situa- 
tion, his majesty’s extreme affability, and the confusion I was in, arising 
partly from the stimulus to which I had had recourse, partly from a vague 
idea that the king’s voice was familiar to me, all combined to unsettle my 
sang-froid, and rendered my answer less articulate than it is my usual 
eustom to be. I managed, however, to say that I was highly gratified with 
my reception in his majesty’s territories, and should not fail to make my 
countrymen acquainted with it through the medium of that palladium of 
empires the British press. But there was one circumstance I added respect- 


ing which I threw myself on his royal paternity, and I alluded tothe outrage 
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which I had endured in the forest of Montmorency. It will be noticed 
that I generously as well as diplomatically forebore to mention the con- 
duct of the officials who had incarcerated me on account of my mistake 
about the Legion of Honour. If I had done ‘so, I make no doubt they 
would have been immediately guillotined. 

«Eh bien, monsieur,” said the king, with a smiling countenance, 
“we shall talk of your littel affair by-and-by. But you know de motto 
of de Frenchman—first of all de pleasure and den de busyness. I shall 
introduce you to de queen. Amelie, my dear, dis is Mr. Jolligrin, a 
great fren’ of Sare Henri, and a great admirer of de ladies.” 

It is possible I may have felt a little embarrassed as I threw myself 
on one knee before the footstool of royalty, especially as the Mamelouk 
sabre which the viscount had lent me got between my legs at that 
moment and very nearly threw me down, but I contrived to recover 
myself in time, and burying my face in my three-cornered hat, according 
to diplomatic usage, I made my obeisance, perhaps with as much grace 
as has usually been witnessed at the court of the Tuileries. 

The queen, who spoke very perfect English—infinitely purer than that 
of Louis Philippe, a circumstance which may be accounted for by her 
having been educated, as I was informed, at a fashionable boarding-school 
at Kensington during the period of the emigration—was kind enough to 
observe that she was delighted to see me. 

“ij hope, Mr. Green,” said her majesty, “now you have found your 
way to the Tuileries that we shall see you here very often. We are a 


very domesticated family, fond of a social evening, a little music, a dance 


now and then, or a quiet game at cards. Sir Henry knows our habits, 
and I dare say has told you what you have to expect. The princess 
royal, Mr. Green—my sister, Madame Adelaide—my nieces, the Duchess 
of Orleans and the Princess de Joinville—my royal sons, Nemours, 
Joinville, and Aumale—now I think you know them all.” 

I bowed right and left scarcely daring to raise my eyes as I was seve- 
rally presented to the princesses ; with the gentlemen of course I assumed 
a bolder air, and as | scanned their countenances it struck me | had never 
seen a more elderly family of young men. Had I not been certain of 
the crea | could have sworn that every one of them was as old as 
the queen herself, particularly the Prince de Joinville, who, from a habit 
which he has of screwing up his eyes when he speaks, reminded me once 
or twice of my friend the Chevalier de l’Escroc. But I must not again 
diverge into the chapter of resemblances, else I verily think I could have 
found likenesses to every body in the room. I accounted to myself for 
the time-worn aspect of these scions of royalty when I recollected the 
toils and hardships which they had undergone by sea and land in the 
course of the perilous services which they had devoted to their country. 
I recalled the threatened invasion of England by the Prince de Joinville, 
(not forgetting, by the way, my quarrel on his account at Boulogne), I 
remembered the arduous campaign of the Duke de Nemours in an affair 
of chaise-de-poste in Algeria, and as I gazed on the Duke d’Aumale the 
echoes of the cannon on the ramparts of Metz still thundered in my 
ear. 


“« Let us have tea,” said the queen, “ D’Aumale, you are the youngest, 
ring the bell.” 


As | happen to know what etiquette is, I was rushing forward to pre- 
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vent, the prince from performing this menial office, but her majesty 
ntly detained me. Laying her sceptre lightly on my arm, she said, 

‘You must not stir, Mr. Green, the dear boy is accustomed to. obey 
my wishes. Besides, I wish to have some further conversation wi 
you ;” and as she spoke her majesty made room for me beside her on the 
sofa. ‘Weare singularly desirous, Mr. Green,” resumed her majesty, 
stroking down the plumage of the stuffed falcon on her wrist as she 

e and slightly averting her head, while in obedience to her commands 
I took the proffered seat—‘‘we are singularly anxious to know your 
opinion of our country. Although I am aware that all Englishmen make 
a point of publishing their travels, I hope I may venture to ask you to 
anticipate at least so much as relates to your impressions in a general 
way.” 
The soothing manner in which the queen addressed me had an instan- 
taneous effect in restoring my fluttered spirits, and placing myself in an 
attitude of respectful homage, I acceded to her majesty’s request. 

“France, madam,” I exclaimed, with a fervid but honest glow, 
“France is a terra incognita of delight. In the words of our great 

t, ‘all her sons are virtuous and all her daughters bold.’ Her piety is 
equalled only by her love of cookery, her modesty by her skill in dancing, 
in the strategies of war she rivals the ancient Parthians; in love she is 
the Jupiter Tonans of nations; in unchanging loyalty she is as faithful 
and stable as the Aurora Borealis. Her political institutions are time- 
hallowed, and her veneration for them excessive. Constant of purpose 
she is content under all governments, and her philosophical tranquillity is 
the envy and wonder of surrounding states, who see in her that great 
object for imitation the real Magnus Apollo Belvidere. I have not yet 
visited her Enfants-trouvés, her Combats des Animaux, her Cabinets 
de Lecture, her Cafe des Aveugles, or any other scientific or benevolent 
establishment, but nevertheless I take upon me to say that when I have 
seen them I shall be perfectly satisfied, and the French people may rest 
assured that on at least one intelligent Englishman her treasures will not 
be thrown away. To finda friend in every gamin de Paris (as her 
sons are graphically called), in every lovely grisette to encounter the 
partner of a bosom, and on the apex of the pyramid of society to behold 
assembled a royal group worthy to be known, and, as such, to be intro- 
duced to, is a privilege which none can enjoy who have not, like me, had 
the pleasure of travelling in France.” 

There was some strong points in this burst of enthusiasm which told 
upon my hearers, and I could perceive by the glistening eyes and suffused 
cheeks of the ladies that I had produced an effect. If my thoughts in 
this speech were not all original—and | confess I had heard some of the 
sentiments uttered at public dinners in London—I may at least claim 
credit for the exercise of powers of memory which rarely fail me. 

Her majesty condescended to smile, both audibly and tangibly, if I 
may so designate royal laughter—for it went to that extent—at what she 
was pleased to call my enthusiastic eloquence. 

“Your generosity, Mr. Green, ascribes to us many attributes which we 
do not deserve, but you have so happily applied them, that we should be 
most ungrateful not to accept them at their full value. I trust you will 
not fail to record your sentiments in print.” 

I assured her majesty of my obedience to her wishes, and the conver- 
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satiow would in all probability have taken a still more interesting turn, 
but at that moment Louis Philippe, who had been talking and laughing 
with Sir Henry Jones in a corner of the room, came up, and slapping me 
familiarly on the shoulder, asked me how I got on. 

“ You are one sad bull-dog, I tink, monsieur,” said he, jocosely, though 
mistakenly, ‘‘ 1 see you make de queen laugh at your waggish speeches. 
Your fren’, Sare Henri, have verremosh amuse me with some of your 
adventures. Dat is a man,” said the king, with solemn energy, “for 
whom I have de most profound admiration. I recommend you to make 
de most of his acquaintance. Dere are very few like him to be met 
with anywhere.” 

“ Mr. Green,” said the queen, who was now pouring out the tea, “has 
been gratifying us by describing the impression which his visit to France 
has produced. He is as great a flatterer as an acute observer. Do you 
take sugar in your tea, Mr. Green? I am sorry we have no muffins to 
offer you, but those are luxuries which are confined to London. Mais en 
revanche,” added her majesty, sentimentally, in Freneh, “ xouws avons 
des brioches.” 

I am not, as the reader may perhaps have observed, a professed tea- 
totaller, for I am of opinion, with the Jewish lawgiver, the respectable 
Moses, that wine was made to be drunk (though man was not), but I can 
safely pronounce the tea that one gets at the Tuileries to be equal, if not 
superior, to any I had tasted in France. This probably arises from the 
facility for obtaining hot water at the Palace, for I have been assured 


that the royal family almost entirely live in it. It certainly was a very . 


different kind of beverage from that which I met with during my journey 
from the coast, at a place called Beaumont, where the water was brought 
in an open pot, and the tea itself bore a very close resemblance to the 
twigs of a birch-broom, chopped fine. 

To return, however, from this digression: the whole of the royal 
family made, what we call at Peckham, “a very hearty tea,” the king, 
who always dines at one o'clock, evineing a very decided predilection for 
bread-and-butter, of which he ate several rather thick slices. I was 
myself too much interested in the scene around me to feel an appetite 
for any thing but that.on which I fed my eyes, and these which by turns 
embraced the whole of the royal female circle, constantly centered on 
the princess royal, who looked at me, I thought, as if an adventurous 
Englishman were not the especial object of her aversion. Another cir- 
cumstance induced me also to regard her with attention, and this was 
the peculiarity of an ornament she wore—a bracelet—which, by a médst 
remarkable coincidence, appeared to me to be the very fellow of the one 
I had bought that morning in the Palais Royal for Mademoiselle An- 
gelique de Vaudet, and which I had requested Sir Henry Jones to take 
charge of for her. It might be folly, but as its serpentine form caught 
my eye, I could not prevent a cold shudder from thrilling through my 
frame, as if the demon of jealousy had gnashed at me with one of his 
envenomed fangs. It was true the bauble glittered on the arm of a 

rincess, whose ample pocket-money gave her the means, no doubt, of 
indulging in any expensive whim she pleased, and I had no right to 
control her inclinations, but I felt that the unique character of my offer- 
ing was lost, since it was no longer a solitary gem. Another circum- 
stance, it may be, added to the strange sensations which I experienced in 
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ing on it, namely, the fact that Sir Henry Jones, who had placed 
imself on another tabouret beside the princess, and had entered into an 
animated conversation with her, was evidently admiring the bracelet, for 
} could perceive by her manner, though I was too far off to hear the 
words uttered, that her royal highness was replying to one of his soft 
nothings on the subject. I tortured myself by the vain question of what 
there could be in common between the princess, Sir Henry, and an idle 
gewgaw, that should affect me so estat Onee, too, I faneied I caught 
the word “Jolly,” but whether this related to the beauty of the bracelet 
which bears that interpretation in French, or to myself personally, I was 
at: a loss to coujeeture. There was something mysterious in the whole 
transaction, which clung like a vampire to the fretted roof of my mind's 
cavity, and would not be charmed to silence. 

From the dismal reverie into which I had fallen I was roused by the 
tea-things being cleared away, and the tones of a piano which vibrated 
through the apartment. I started, and passing my hand across my 
brow, im the same way as | have seen koa by several eminent tra- 
gedians, when they wish to dispel a corroding thought which will haunt 
them, even to the very footlights, I became once more calm and con- 
eentrated. I know not if my emotion had been observed by the queen, 
but, if so, she was too well bred to make any comment on it; or, per- 
chance, it was by a delicate feminine artifice, characteristic of the sex, 
that. she attempted te lead my thoughts into a different channel. 

“ Aimez-vous la musique, monsieur?” inquired her majesty, addressing 
me in the court. dialect, which she evidently saw I understood. 

: ae votre majesté,” I answered promptly, “je suis un grand amant 
cela.” 

co ce cas, monsieur, il est possible que vous possedez le talent du 

chant.” 

I was not quite sure that I understood her majesty’s meaning, for 
royalty loves to envelope itself in a disguise, and | hesitated for a 
moment, but recollecting that the word “chanter” means “ to sing,” my 
natural acuteness came to my aid, and I replied : 

“ Fai le plaisir de pouvoir un petit.” 

The queen smiled at my readiness, and continued : 

“ Quel est votre genre, monsieur ?” 

“ Je suis masculin, votre majesté,” I returned. 

“Sans doute, Monsieur, je ne suppose pas le contraire, mais dans quel 
genre chantez vous, Italien, Francais, Anglais, ou Allemand ?” 

I saw that I had made a slight mistake here, in supposing that the 
word “genre” meant “ gender,” but I speedily recovered myself when I 
found by the question being put in English, that her majesty wished 
to know what was my style of singing. 

“Moi chanter, madame, Anglais chansons; je non savoir pas 
plusieurs.” 

“Quels sont les noms de ceux auxquels vous donnez la préference, 
monsieur ?” ; 

It was not a very easy task to express their titles in French, but I 
made the attempt. 

“*Le Chien-Viande-Homme,’” said I; ‘“ ‘Le Rose Arbre en pleine 
portant ;? ‘Chez-moi, douce Chez-moi ;’ ‘ Regle Britannia ;’ ‘ Ecossais 
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ui ont ;’ ‘La Jeune Mai Lune;’ ‘Mon Apartement garni est sur la 
ide terre;' ‘ Sautez Jacques Corbeau,’ et un peu autres.” 

Mais voila un beau repertoire,” poner, Bo , “though, added she, 
“I do not remember any of those songs ; still I have no doubt they are 
full of grace and feeling. By-and-bye | shall call upon you to oblige the 
company, but I see the king wishes to speak to you—au plaisir, Monsieur 
Green,”"—and making me a curtsey the queen crossed to the other side 
of the room where the ladies had grouped themselves near the instrument, 
and I was left closeted with Louis Philippe 

* Monsieur Grin,” said the king, as soon as we were alone, “I have 
hear of your infortune in de forest. Some of my subjects is dam scoundrels, 
but I shall give an order to my prime minister to arrest dem and cut off 
deir heads ; I hope you have not lose all your money ?” 

I named the sum of which I had been robbed, but “ that,” I said, “‘ was 
of no consequence ; what had annoyed me most was the outrage to which 
I had been subjected.” 

“ As a representative of the British Lion, your majesty,” I began to 
observe, but the king stopped me. 

“ Ah!” he said, playfully, “he is a verre fine animal—I have very often 
hear of him; rely upon dis, Monsieur Grin, dat as long as de French 
cock vill crow, de British lion shall vag his tail in my dominion. I vill 
have justice done upon dose rascals what steal your argent ; but I like 
your sentiment about the dirty money. Andso you have plenty more of de 





ready! Vell, den, I vill tell you what we vill do. Let us have a game of. 


Lansquenet, and den, perhaps, Mistare Grin, who know, ha, ha, ha, per- 
haps you win him all back what you have lose.” 

There was so much kind condescension in this speech of Louis Philippe, 
that it made me feel quite happy to think of the accident which had deter- 
mined me to appeal to his magnanimity, and I bowed with a manifest de- 
monstration of pleasure. 

* Allons donc,” cried the king in a tone of exultation, as he rubbed 
his ample palms together,—‘ Allons done Spitz—c’est a dire Joinville, 
quon mette les tables de jeu!” 

From a corner of the room previously unnoticed by me, a large table, 
covered with green baize, on which were a heap of counters and several 
packs of cards, was wheeled forward by the young princes, and chairs 
were set round. His majesty immediately took his seat in one of them, 
and with a rapidity and dexterity that were perfectly marvellous, began 
to chuffle the cards into one enormous pack. I at once clearly compre- 
hended for what reason Louis Philippe has been called in the English 
papers, “ The greatest political shuffler in Europe ;” no man who had not 
made diplomacy his study could have displayed such brilliant légerdermain. 

“ Eh bien, Fi ma Grin,” exclaimed his majesty, “savez vous jouer 
au Lansquenet? Dat is to say are you acquaint wiz 7 game ?” 

Now the fact was that I never had played at it, but I was quite courtier 
enough to conceal that circumstance ; and therefore evaded a direct 
answer, and merely said I had not played much lately, but I should soon 
pick it up again. 

J Ah, very true, Mistare Grin,—no doubt,—you shall pick him up 
bey: but we shall first have a littel coup among ourselves and den you 

Iljoin in. Deere is noting like playing upon de square.” 

The veneration I already felt for Louis Philippe was, if possible, heigh- 
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tenedby this declaration, so frank and so extremely honest ;. but it may 
be set down as a general rule, that people of integrity invariably make a 

int of announcing their sentiments when there is the slightest chance of 
a risk to be run. 

The table was soon surrounded by the whole of the family with the ex- 
ception of the princess royal, who remained at the piano, where Sir 
Henry Jones had permanently established himself. I glanced once or 
twice in that direction, but catching the eye of the princess, I discreetl 
withdrew my gaze and turned my attention to the game before me, which 
I endeavoured to master with my comprehensive coup dail. 

The king having mixed the cards well together offered them to the 
queen, who cut them, and his majesty then taking up a handful played a 
card which he turned up and placed on his left hand ; he then played 
another to the right and again a third in the middle. On the centre 
card his majesty laid down a twenty-franc piece, saying to me with a 

ious nod, ‘* We begin in de small way, Mistare Grin, I nevare suffer 
any body to play high in my house.” 

One of the princes then called out “ Banco,” and put down a Napoleon 
on each of the other cards, and the excitement of the game began. The 
king dealt out the cards which he held in his hand, and presently one was 
turned which corresponded with his own in the centre, and he won the 
stakes which he swept off as quick as lightning, pushed the cards already 
used on one side, and dealt out three more on the table for a repetition of 
the game, on this occasion putting down two Napoleons instead of one. 
This time no one said “ Banco,” and the corresponding sums were made 
up by different members of the royal group. The king again dealt and 
turned up the cards, but he was not so fortunate as before, for one of the 
company’s cards came up, and the money which he had punted was dis- 
tributed amongst them. 

“You recollect him verre vell, now, I dare say, monsieur,” said 
his majesty, again addressing me; “it is a verre simple and interesting 
game. De most virtuous persons may play at it vidout doing any 
body else any harm. It was de first ting I teach my sons and daughters, 
and dey have profit by my lessons. I learn it myself in Switzerland, 
when I keep de littel’ school in de mountains. Come, you shall have 
de pleasure to play with me, and Joinville, let us have some ponch; de 
sailors know how to make de grogs, hey, Mistare Grin ?” 

“Oui, mon papa,” said the gallant prince, as he obediently left the 
room to execute the royal commands. 

When he was gone I took my seat at the table and, with some slight 
trepidation, began to play., In the first instance, as no one called 
“Banco,” I merely put down a five-frane piece each time ; and it really 
er me to find how ridiculously easy the game was. Of course, 
such a thought never entered into my head, but it is also one at which 
no ingenuity can cheat, for everybody has an interest against the dealer. 
Poor Louis Philippe was not very successful in the outset, and I confess 
I handed in the five-franc pieces with a considerable degree of satisfaction. 
We had had about half-a-dozen rounds, and I was beginning to get 
into the spirit of the thing when the Prince de Joinville came in with a 
large bowl of blazing punch, which he set down at one end of the table, 
and immediately began, sailor-like, to ladle it out in glasses. Though 
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he — very little, and that with a strong German accent—for he was, 
I believe, educated on the banks of the Rhine—he seemed to have taken 
quite a fancy to me, and showed it in his rough, untutored way, by re- 

lenishing my glass as often as it became empty. This generous con- 
ast almost caused me to shed tears, and I repented having used the 
expression towards him which had led to the duel at Boulogne. It 
would neither have been grateful nor polite to have refused to do justice 
to his hospitality, and I swallowed the very excellent, but certainly strong 
and nearly wage ay beverage as fast as he poured it out. J fanc 
that this must rather have added to the excitement which I had felt 
the evening ; it certainly raised my spirits, and encouraged me to a bolder 
style of play. 

“ Banco—votre majesté,” cried I, suddenly, observing that the king had 

ut down eight or ten Napoleons, evidently a little chagrined at losing 
money. 

A gleam of pleasure crossed his royal countenance as he heard the 
word ; but it soon disappeared when my dog-star rose in the ascendant, 
and I won the stake. His majesty swore! 

“Sacre nom d’une pipe; ce monsieur va nous enlever tout notre 
trésor.”’ 

And, indeed, it seemed so (the queen gently whispered to me the 
meaning of his majesty’s exclamation), for three several times the same 
good fortune attended me. 

“‘ Nous allons doubler le coup, monsieur,” said the king. 

‘‘He have dobble his biftake,” said the Duc de Nemours, whose 
English was not of the first order. 

I comprehended him, however, and did the same ; but, most unex- 
pectedly, I lost ; and a large portion of my winnings disappeared. 

I aid not care for this, for the queen encouraged me to proceed, and 
by this time the game had assumed the character of an affair between 
his majesty and myself alone. De Joinville plied me with punch, and 
I laid on the money boldly. My success was various; as well as I ean 
recollect, for at this period of the game my head began to get rather 
confused, I was at one time a considerable winner; but, however that 
may be, I can distinctly recal the fact that, when the Archbishop of Paris 
—a venerable man, dressed in black—came in to announce that it was 
time to go to evening-prayers, I was endeavouring to write on a square 
bit of paper something that was being dictated to me by his majesty 
himself ; and moreover, when I woke the next morning, I found that not 
only did I not leave off a winner, but that my pocket-book was com- 
pletely emptied of the notes which it contained when I set out for the 

alace. 
’ I have an uncertain idea of having expressed myself very pleasantly to 
the Princess Royal, and of having shaken wt with a good many 
persons ; but whether I was blindfolded when I left the private apart- 
ments of the Tuileries, whether I walked or was carried out of them, or 
how, in fact, I got home, I am entirely ignorant. 
I fear I must have taken too much punch. 
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LIFE AND REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


BY CYRUS REDDING. 


Alterations and Corrections in his Poems—Life at Sydenham—Mode of 
Study there—Anecdote—Compositions of his Odes—Lord Brougham : his 
' Censures of the Poet’s Criticisms upon Dryden—Gertrude of Wyoming. 


CAMPBELL made a number of alterations in his shorter pieces which he 
had printed for correction and kept by him about this time. From a copy 
of the “ Soldier’s Dream,” after its first publication, it is evident the fol- 
lowing alterations were made,— 


Our bugles had sung for the night-cloud had lour’d,— 


to— 
Our bugles sang truce for the night-cloud had lour’d. 


the allusion is evidently to the pause in a conflict in the second version. 
In the first it is the common “go to bed,” in the soldier’s ose. 
sounded in the evening of the day. The last line of the second stanza ran, 


And twice ere the cock crew I dream’d it again,— 


it was altered to,— 
And thrice ere the morning I dream’d it again. 


2) The third stanza was written— 


Methought from the battle-field’s dreadful array, 
Far, far had I roam’d on a desolate track, 
Till nature and sunshine disclosed the sweet way, 
To the house of my fathers that welcomed me back. 


It was changed thus— 


Methought from the battle-field’s dreadful array, 
Far, far, I had roam’d on a desolate track, 

? Twas autumn, and sunshine disclosed the sweet wa 
To the home of my fathers that welcomed me vn § 


In a copy of “‘ Hohenlinden,” which I possess, the fourth stanza reads— 


Then shook the hills by thunder riven, 
Then rushed the steeds to battle driven, 
And rolling like bolts of heaven 

Far flash’d the red artillery. 


In the same ode— 


: On Linden’s hills of stained snow, 
it once read— 
On Linden’s heights of crimson’d snow. 


In the “ Beech Tree’s Petition,” alterations were made as follows, from 


Though shrub nor flow’ret never grow, 
My dark unwarming shade below, 
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Nor fruits of autumn blossom born 
My green and glossy leaves adorn. 


to— 
Though dush or flow’ret never grow, 
My dark, unwarming shade below, 
Nor summer lend perfume, the dew 
Of rosy blush or yellow hue, 
Nor fruits of autumn, &c. 
The line— 
The ambrosial amber of the hive, 
stood— 


The ambrosial treasure of the hive 


Thrice twenty summers I have stood 
In bloomless, fruitless solitude. 


This was altered to,— 


Thrice twenty summers I have seen 

The sky grow light, the forest green, 
And many wintry winds have stood, 

In bloomless, fruitless solitude, 

Since childhood in my pleasant bower, &c. 


“ Pleasant” was altered from “rustling.” These were some of the re- 
touches in the poet’s earlier works, with a view of rendering his verse 
more complete, But no similar efforts were made in regard to sych inac- 
curacies as would, by remedying them appear to be the confessions of any 
error arising from an apparent deficiency of knowledge, as in those before 
alluded to in natural history, and the more obvious the more repugnant 
the feeling to a change. A sentiment not difficult to understand, where 
constitutional impulse governed, overcoming reason, because it always was 
in agreement with that self-respect which preponderated with the poet 
about his works above all things. 

His mode of life at Sydenham was almost uniformly that which he 
afterwards followed in London, when he made it a constant residence. 
He rose not very early, breakfasted, studied for an hour or two, dined, a 
couple or three hours after noon, and then made a call or two in the 
village, oftentimes remaining for an hour or nore at the house of a maiden . 
lady of whose conversation he was remarkably fond. He would return 
home to tea, and then retire again to his study, remaining to a late hour, 
sometimes even to an early one. His life was strictly domestic. He gave 
a dinner party now and then, and at some of them Thomas Moore, 
Rogers, and other literary friends from town were present. His table 
was plain, hospitable, and cheered by a hearty welcome. In those days 
he took his wine freely at times, when he had company, as others did. 
When he had no company he generally left the table very soon after 
dinner was over. 

His habits of study were discursive, and did not direct themselves to 
one object until it was worked out tothe end. In the course of an in- 
vestigation upon one topic, some incident would intervene which tempted 
him to a different pursuit for a time, and such an inclination he could not 
resist. This was one of the causes which prevented him from giving more 
of the fruits of his literary labour to the world. It is impossible to bring 
much to pass under such a system, when the propensity becomes uncon- 
trollable, and this was continually the case with Campbell. The revision 
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of his lectures on poetry was once laid by in this manner for a year and a 
half, while he was editing the New Monthly Magazine, during which 
period he contributed no more than a few verses. He spent. as much time 
over his books as usual, following some object of momentary curiosity, 
that generated a second novelty and then anew research, and then a third. 
This was adding to his knowledge at the expense of the gratification of 
others. His classical acquirements he did not follow up in the dry way 
of those scholars, who devote their attention to words alone, he laboured 
after the true sense and meaning of the writers of antiquity, andif he found 
he differed from the translators upon a passage, he was not easy until he 
had reconciled his mind to his own explanation, or to that of another 
equally satisfactory. He cared little about the pronunciation of classical 
words. In Scotland he said that the Latin was pronounced nearer the 
‘Ttalian than in England. He disapproved of the incessant changes in the 
pronunciation of English. A hundred years ago the first letter of the 
alphabet was pronounced much broader and more correctly than it is at 
present. This might be seen by examining the terminating words of the 
lines in the poets, in Pope for example. He said that the modern Romaic 
must be a better criterion of the pronunciation of the Greek, than the 
fancies of English schoolmen, who would vary that tongue and the Latin 
too, according to the continued mutation of the English. 

Campbell, it is nue credible, was one day at a loss how to pronounce 
Alexandria, believing the common mode, or that in the old gradus not 
to be correct. With him there was a species of doubt generated some- 
times upon very obvious and trivial points. Stating to him that Dr. Parr 
(ee the word Alexandria, Campbell was pleased. ‘It must be so,” 

e observed, ‘‘ though I am no judge in England, and set no store upon 
what the schoolmen deem so precious : I shall always take care to pro- 
nounce it Alexandria in future, I see the gradus has made it so in later 
editions.” 

While he lived at Sydenham, or at least during a portion of the time, 
there resided in that village the well-known Thomas Hill, who was a sort 
of walking chronicle. He knew the business and afiairs of every literary 
man, and could retail a vast deal more about them than they had ever 
known themselves. There was no newspaper office into which he did not 
find his way, no third-rate scribbler of whom he did not know the actual 
business at the moment. But his knowledge was not confined to literary 
men, he knew almost all the world of any note. It was said of him that 
he could stand at Charing Cross at noonday and tell the name and busi- 
ness of every body that passed Northumberland House. He died of 
apoplexy in the Adelphi four or five years ago nearly at the age of eighty, 
few supposing him more than sixty. 

At the table of this singular personage at Sydenham, there used to 
meet occasionally a number of literary men and choice spirits of the age. 
There was to be found Theodore Hook giving full swing to his jests at 
the expense of every thing held cheap or dear in social life, or under con- 
ventional rule. There, too, came the authors of the “‘ Rejected Addresses,” 
whose humour was only the lowest among their better qualities. The 
poet living hard by, could not in the common course of things miss being 
among those who congregated at Hill’s. Repartee and pun passed about 
in a mode vainly to be looked for in these degenerate days at the most 
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convivial tables. we ame! jokes, were played off there, which, 
for a long time aft , formed the burden of after-dinner conversa- 
tions. Campbell was behind none of the party in spirits. He entered 
with full zest into the pleasantries of the hour. Some of the party 
leaving Sydenham to return home by Dulwich, to which they were 
obliged to walk upon one occasion for want of a conveyance, those who 
remained behind in Sydenham escorted their friends to the top of the 
hill to take leave, in doing which the poet’s residence had to be 

But he scorned to leave his party. All went on to the parting-place on 
the hill summit, exchanging jokes, or manufacturing indifferent puns. 
When they separated it was with hats off and three boisterous cheers. 
Upon one occasion Campbell, snatching off his hat, “ not wisely but too 
well,” pulled off his wig with it, and then to enhance the merriment — 
the occasion, flung both up in the air amidst unbridled laughter. Thus 
in spirits as in every thing besides, he displayed his natural character, the 
reverse of equality—the being of impulse in all. There was this, how- 
ever, in the poet's temperament, that all he did he did with a good heart. 
He expressed himself, too, like a “ good hater,” if Sir Walter Scott’s 7 
of him be true, when he repeated “ Hohenlinden” to Leyden, “ Tell the fel- 
low I hate him ; but, dash him, he has written the finest verses that have 
been published these fifty years.’’ Scott delivering the message to Camp- 
bell, got for reply, “ Tell Leyden I detest him; but I know the value of 
his critical naeeien.” Leyden was an overrated man, but as a linguist 
possessed considerable acquirements, which were much puffed by his 
countrymen, though as it required more than one language to supply his 
incessant volubility, this was well. He was also somewhat of an an- 
tiquary, a great botanist, and partly a coxcomb, if one may judge from 
his denominating Sir William Jones an “elegant humbug.” He was a 
medical officer in the East India service, and died from exposure to the 
noxious climate of one of the islands in the tropics. The ground of his 
difference with Campbell is not known, but a man of such little sensibi- 
lity himself might easily wound that of the poet. 

In the metropolis he had composed his nobler odes, the “ Battle of the 
Baltic,” and the naval ode, “ Ye Mariners of England,” which with 
“‘ Hohenlinden,” stand unrivalled in the varied and extensive range of 
British poetry. With the odes of Dryden, they are from their style, na- 
ture, and subject, wholly out of the pale of comparison. Condensation 
of language, energy of expression, and loftiness of thought, are com- 
bined in the odes of Campbell to an extent rendering them produc- 
tions worthy of ancient Greece. In these none of the diffuseness of the 
modern school of verse is observable. There is a concentrated sim- 
plicity of language about them which admits no novel words, no far- 
fetched similes. ‘lhey were not of such a length as to exhaust the energy 
of the poet, but just of the amplitude to combine its full action. The effect 
is wrought out by combinations that make the result a wonderment ; ap- 
ews | so easy and yet so novel, simple, and yet thrilling. The “ Plea- 
sures of Hope” may be excelled, the gentle “ Gertrude” outvied, but it 
does not seem probable that the odes of Campbell can ever be . 
because it is hardly possible for genius and language—the English lan- 

e at least—to go further, though the copious English is capable of all 
t any modern language can do. Their simplicity of expression en- 
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graves them in every heart; the unlearned comprehend them at once, 
and the bosom of the patriot glows at the love of country which exhales 
from every line. 

In referring to these odes it is hardly possible to overlook some censures 
upon Campbell highly characteristic of their author. I refer in Lord 
Brougham’s volume of characters just published to that of Johnson. 
Lord Brougham, it is well known, can give opposite characters to the 
same individual, and hence it might be thought hardly worth while to 
notice the peculiar charity of his feelings and his rigid accuracy in the pre- 
sent instance. These might be left to their place in the same category 
as the constancy of his friendships and the stability of his politics. But 
Lord Brougham is no common example of talent perverted and of heart- 
lessness glossed with the self-assumption of high sensibilities. His lord- 
ship, too, may have some unenviable admirers, of a similar constitution 
to Eis own, destitute of his talents but inflexible in their admiration of 
him out of a common sympathy. It is impossible, therefore, not to wish, 
if vainly, that these may not have the excuse of ignorance for their 
mistaken worship of virtues wrongly ascribed. 

In the passage given out of Lord Brougham’s book in the note below,* 





* The following is the text and note of Lord Brougham to which reference is 
made :— 

“ The art of translation in which Johnson’s love of accuracy qualified him to 
excel, as well as his facility of pointed composition, was possessed in a much higher 
degree by Dryden than either by Johnson or indeed by any one else. That he was 
unequal in his versions, as in all his works, is certain, and his having failed to 
render in perfection the diction of Virgil, which can hardly be approached im any 
modern tongue but the Italian, is no reason for overlooking his extraordinary genius 
displayed in this most difficult line. I have always read with pain the remarks on 
Dryden’s translations, or rather on his ‘ Virgil,’ in Mr. Campbell’s “ Essay on 
English Poetry,” and the rather that when estimating Dryden’s power as a trans- 
lator, he scarcely mentions his ‘ Juvenal,’ and says nothing at all of his ‘ Ovid, and 
‘Lucretius;’ these, with ‘ Juvenal,’ being past all doubt among his greatest works, 
But indeed he consigns to equal silence the immortal ode which, with the exception 
of some passages in Milton, is certainly the first poem in our language. Had Mr, 
Campbell expressed himself coldly of such translationst—such metrical doers 
intocrabbed and unpoetical English as have of late been praised, merely because 
readers ignorant of Italian wish to read Dante without the help of a dictionary, 
he might have more easily been forgiven. Towards Dryden he is wholly unjust, 
nor had he apparently a due value for the poetry of Johnson. He includes the 
‘Vanity of Human Wishes’ among the specimens, but he never mentions John- 
son at all among the poets whom he commemorates. Bestowing so dispropor- 
tionate a space upon Goldsmith renders it plain that he undervalued Johnson, For 
though Goldsmith is superior to him, they are too near in merit, and come from 
schools too much alike to authorise him who sets the one so high to neglect or under- 


value the other.” 


t “Ihad often found in my deceased friend a disposition to undervalue this 
great ode. At length it broke out, the last time I saw him, just before he went to 
Boulogne, where he died. He expressed himself with great bitterness of attack 
on the bad taste of the world for admiring it so highly; no one could doubt that 
his jealousy was personally irritated : 2 feeling wholly unworthy of one who had written 
his admirable songs. I trust that nothing in the text may be supposed to have 
been written with any disrespect towards Mr. Campbell's ‘Essay,’ which is a work 
in every respect worthy of its author. Many of the critical observations have 
the peculiar delicacy which might be expected from so eminent a poct. Many 
parts of it are written with much felicity of diction. Some passages show all the 
imagination of a truly poetical genius. The description, for instance, of a ship 
h, is fine poetry in all but the rhythm.” 
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there is an obscurity of meaning which adds no grace to his lordship’s 
critical abilities. Johnson’s facility of pointed composition must be aban- 
doned to the printer and his extra pointing, for any other meaning it offers. 
Dryden’s “ Virgil” has not been praised enough by Campbell in his 
“Essay on Poetry,” when estimating the poet’s power as a translator— 
so says his lordship. Now Lord Brougham ought to have known on 
better authority than his own, if not in law at least in literature, that 
scholars have her sanctioned Campbell's judgment, powerful and bril- 
liant as many passages in ae “ Virgil” unquestionably are, con- 
sidered as poetry. Campbell was giving a scholar’s opinion of the 
translation in a cursory manner, because his “ Essay” was necessarily 
brief, in accordance with his design. In corroboration of Campbell's 
judgment, only restraining his own breathless desire for rapidity of 
writing, had his lordship turned to the “ Life of Pitt,” he would have 
found Johnson summing up the merits of Dryden’s and Wharton’s 
“Virgils.” “ Pitt,’ says 2 end “engaging as a rival with Dryden, 
naturally observed his failures and avoided them: and as he wrote after 
Pope's ‘ Illiad,’ he had an example of an exact, equable, and splendid 
versification.” He then goes on to say, further, “If the two versions 
are compared, perhaps the result would be that Dryden leads the reader 
forward by his general vigour and sprightliness, and Pitt often stops him 
to contemplate the excellence of a single couplet ; that Dryden’s faults 
are forgotten in the hurry of delight, and that Pitt’s beauties are neg- 
lected in the langour of a cold and lifeless perusal; that Pitt pleases the 
critics and Dryden the people; that Pitt is guoted and Dryden read.” 
So much for Lord Brougham’s censure of Campbell who was of the 
same opinion as Johnson. It cannot but be painful to make unfor- 
tunate rejoinders of this sort, to assertions made, it is to be feared, amid 
breathless eagerness for writing something. Lord Brougham has ever 
been so exemplary for exactness of investigation, patience in research, 
and amenity in delivering his sentiments, that it is painful to shake the 
basis of a hiatation thus deposited. But time has generally confirmed 
the criticisms of Johnson, As still more unhappily for the literary taste 
of Lord Brougham, Johnson is not unsupported by the judgment of 
others. So erroneous was Dryden in his translation of the “ Georgics” 
and “ Eclogues,” says Pope, to quote his words, “ That nothing could 
have made Mr. Dryden capable of such mistakes but extreme haste in 
writing, which never ought to be imputed as a fault to him, but to those 
who suffered so great a genius to lie under the necessity of it.” Further, 
Lord Brougham never probably read the preface to Wharton’s “ Virgil !” 

But Lord Brougham states that it is not from Dryden's “ Virgil” alone 
that his opinion of that poet as a translator is formed, and upon which, 
it is presumable, he jumped to his conclusions. Campbell, who in a con- 
densed “ Essay upon Poetry,” naturally intended to be general, and never 
dreamed of mentioning every original or translated piece of the pogts he 
enumerated, has in addition to slighting “ Virgil,” according to Lord 
Brougham, heinously passed over Dryden’s “ Juvenal,” his “ Ovid,” and 
even his “ Lucretius,” in estimating the poet’s power as a translator. 
Can any thing be more absurd ? Out of sixteen books of which “ Juve- 
nal” consists, five only (with Persius added) were translated by Dryden— 
only five! except some fine passages, which must naturally occur where 
so great a poet was the translator, Johnson observes, a better repre- 
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sentation of the Latin author may be given, and the “ Persius” is desig- 
nated by him as written merely for wages “in an uniform mediocrity.” Of 
Ovid’s Epistles only one was the translation of Dryden, and of the fifteen 
books of the Metamorphoses only two were from his pen, though in five 
or six books besides his name was associated with other translators, most 
likely to afford the whole work an access of popularity from his con- 
nexion with them, without his doing any part. The “ «ata which 
Campbell is accused, of neglecting to drag unnecessarily into his limited 
“Essay,” the world will be obliged to Lord Brougham to print as it is 
at present wholly unknown, because Dryden never translated ‘“ Lucre- 
tius” at all.* 

But Campbell did not notice nor copy “ Dryden’s Ode.” What ode 
we are not told, Alexander’s Feast, it is presumed, though Johnson de- 
clared the ode to the memory of Mrs. Killigrew, by the same poet, to be 
the noblest in the language. The ode, whichever it be, Lord Brougham 
says, “with the exception of some passages in Milton, is certainly the 
first poem in our language.” Are “ some poems” of Milton notintended, 
or are ‘ passages” synonymous with “ poems?” Whichever it be, the 
lucidness of the expression is commensurate with the misrepresentation, 
nor will the ex-cathedra delivery of Lord Brougham’s opinion mend the 
matter. The alliance of his lordship with poetry or any thing poetical, 
must be pronounced by the world a very great absurdity. 

Campbell did not intend to select the best specimens from each poet, 
but only to give such as Ellis and Headly had neglected. It is rather 
hard that Lord Brougham should construe an author’s intentions to suit 
his own purposes. Another charge is that Campbell did not estimate 
the poetry of Johnson nearly as high as that of Goldsmith—who ever 
did? Few who know what poetry is, except Lord Brougham, would 
admit Johnson to a poetical place above the lower step of the temple of the 
muses. Lord. Brougham thus furnishes another happy illustration of his 
qualifications for a poetical critic.t 

But all this is nothing to the characteristic note rendered so striking 
by its exuberance of charity. Nothing can exhibit more forcibly the 
heartlessness of its author. In numberless literary conversations, during 
a long intimacy with the business of literature, continually present, amid 
numberless references to the poets of the Augustan age, as some call it, 
Dryden again and again spoken about, never did I see one atom of that 
envious spirit shown towards “glorious John,” which Lord Brougham 
attributes to the dead poet. Was it probable that Campbell should be 
jealous of the poets of the seventeenth century so long departed—that 
he should exhibit the envious temper inaaele them thus gratuitously 





* In Dryden's poems there are sixty-five lines of one book, forty-eight of another, 
and eighteen of a third, being isolated passages translated from ‘‘ Lucretius,” 
perhaps done as exercises. Surely Lord Brougham will not have recourse to these 
as a scapegoat for his blunder, by making them pass for a poem of six books and 
seven thousand lines. Yet who knows how far his “ friendship” to poor Campbell 
may not have carried him! 

ft It is singular Lord Brougham has not censured Campbell for that poet’s obser- 
vations in discriminating between Dryden and Pope, who, in allusion to Dryden, 
Says, that had the subject of “ Eloisa” fallen into his hands, “ he would have given 
us but a coarse draft of her passion,” a draft that might have suited Lord 
Brougham’s taste. 
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attributed to him? The poet’s last years were those of considerable 
irritability and some decay of bodily and mental power, and on certain 
occasions he might exhibit an occasional weakness, but such as that of 
which Lord Brougham so confidently of the motive—to Lord 
Brougham the mention of motive should be a warning of inconvenience 
immeasurable—the inference is perfectly incredible. ‘rue, it, is impos- 
sible to deny what Lord B asserts respecting the poet’s idea that 
the world overvalued “ Alexander’s Feast,” for the poet is where no 
wisdom, knowledge, and happily “ no device” reacheth ; he cannot affirm 
nor contradict such an assertion of his opinion, innocent enough if spoken, 
but the charitable inference as to the motive, the ‘‘ why” Campbell was 
of that opinion, splenetic, heartless, Brougham-like as it is, no one, 
having as good a right to judge as Lord Bro and who knew the 
poet well will credit. The ode bore not the remotest resemblance to any of 
Campbell’s writings so as to provoke his envy. Dryden, a century and a 
half old, Campbell had studied, together with all the poets of the earlier 
time for the sake of his own improvement, as masters in his art. It is 
monstrous that if Campbell did express a conviction in a desultory con- 
versation that the ode was overvalued, the motive should be attributed 
to a feeling wholly “unworthy” of him. It was not at all like one that 
would actuate the poet ; his judgment was ever sound enough to tell him 
that no parallel could exist between his own and any of Dryden’s odes 
to make him jealous of them. Every other breathing creature of God's 
workmanship, except Lord Brougham, would have felt how much they 
descend in honourable feeling who assume and then attribute injurious 
motives to others. To Lord Brougham such things may be but too 
common. In the present case his recklessness will have the additional 
consolation that its perfect detection is impossible. Even the prostrate 
situation of his lordship — 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen 
Fallen from his high estate— 


in the sight of all men, will not palliate his assumptions about the poet’s 
motive, scarcely master of his splenetic feelings as he was when he thus 
attacked the “ p Serene Jriend” well knowing him silent to every power of 
Poca: and at whose entombment his lordship exhibited such croco- 
dile concern. Finally, there are more than one yet living who can vouch 
that the deceased poet fully appreciated the character of the fallen ex- 
chancellor. If the poet did not live to witness the want of common 
charity shown to himself, he lived to witness, unhappily for Lord Broug- 
ham, that development of his lordship's character which a friend once 
prophetically shadowed forth. Lord Brougham has not shown now, for 
the first time, that “‘evil be thou my good,” is balm to his wounded 
pride, as it before proved to a spirit if of an erring yet of a more exalted 
nature than his own. 

“Gertrude of Wyoming,” in any other country but England, would 
render the locality of Sydenham renowned, because it was composed there. 
It occupied the poet but little more than a twelvemonth, and combines in 
itself the best teristics of the classic and romantic styles, in that 
just medium which will be found perhaps to form the truest principle for 
modern poetry. There is less glitter in “ Gertrude” than in the “ Plea- 
sures of Hope.” It has not isolated passages equal in sentiment and 
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imagery to some that might be culled from the rich garland of 
the “ Pleasures of Hope,” but it is full of tenderness and feeling, equable, 
nowhere passionate; it is more uniformly invested with the graces of the 
poetical fancy; it is an unruffled lake, reflecting with accuracy of hue and 
outline all those beauties with which the imaginative soul of genius 
ean clothe a plain and affecting incident; all the charms to which a 
sensitive, and cultivated heart responds with that delight, which is a 
mystery in the human constitution, seeming to display as through sum- 
mer mist the undefined images of things belonging to a mysterious and 
invisible world. 

The Spenserian stanza, in a certain degree, hampered the poet’s free- 
dom in this beautiful Indian tale, full of nature, and redolent with 

ce from the richest bouquets of fancy. There is seen here, divested 
of drapery, that sensitiveness which belonged to the poet’s own character, 
however concealed from general observation, and therefore by some per- 
haps not thought to attach to him, because not blazoned forth in every 
word and action. Campbell thought deeply and felt keenly. The poet 
was by nature miserly of his sensations; he was continually looking in- 
wards, and meditating oftentimes painfully upon things that would not 
touch men in general. Nervous temperaments keep their joys and sor- 
rows under lock and key; sometimes a feeling of pride makes them 
imagine that others will think they make too much of what is of little 
moment, while they themselves set little value upon what they are aware 
others deem of great weight. 

This poem was published in quarto, in 1809; a second edition in 
12mo, appearing in the following year. It was kindly received by the 
public, and particularly by the Whig party, to all the leading men of 
which Campbell was personally known, and with most on terms of inti- 
macy. Mackintosh, in India when “Gertrude” appeared, and Lord 
Holland, were among the heads of the party to whom Campbell was most 
attached. The circulation did not range as extensively as that of the 
“Pleasures of Hope.” Party spirit ran high, so high no one in these 
days would give credit to it. Though the poem was not damned in 
the Quurterly, as it ought to have been according: to — of those who 
were arrayed under that flag, the praise of the Edinburgh and the 
declaration of the author's Whig principles were against its circulation. 
It has been subsequently reported that Scott reviewed the poem in the 
first number of the Quarterly, and that as this great man never knew 
rancour in his literary dealings, he spared Campbell, the Whig poet, thus 
forgiving the politics for the sake of the poetry. In those days-this, if 
true, was not always the magnanimity shown by political partizans. 

Similar defects are repeated in “Gertrude of Wyoming” even in a 
more glaring degree than they were observable in the “ Pleasures of Hope,” 
and more palpably open to criticism. The _ was inexcusably neg 
ligent in not extending his researches into the natural history of 
country wherein the scene of his delightful poem is laid. The panther 
of the torrid zone in the old world is placed in the woods of Ohio in the 
new, when there is no such animal in the United States—nothing but an 
ounce-like cat called the jaguar, and that rarely seen even in the south, 
The cougar, or puma, an animal somewhat resembling the leopard, 
is only known south of Mexico, or scarcely north of Isthmus of 
Darien. The productions of the far south are introduced into Penn- 
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sylvania. The flamingo disports at Wyoming, and the aloe and palm- 
tree are introduced into its scenery. Denizens of the tropics, the severe 
climate of Pennsylvania will admit no such accessories, not even ge 
that will flourish in England. Campbell probably overlooked the fact of 
the continent of America embracing eftry climate. Many are apt to 
forget the relations of a territory so vast. The United States and Ca- 
nadas were long, it was true, styled ‘ North America” ia le the 
Spanish territories being a sealed book to the rest of the world. But in 
“ Gertrude of Wyoming,” a poem for all time, that as knowledge ad- 
vances, will exhibit the error more and more from the numerical increase 
of readers, this is the deeper to be lamented. Campbell was made aware 
of his mistakes from seeing them pointed out in reviews at home and in 
America; but a dislike to confess his fault by altering the poem, or his 
natural indolence, prevented his applying a remedy. Were an American 
to lay the scene of a tale in England, and introduce the tiger and date-tree 
as natural productions, it would be thought in England as in America, 
no excusable error. Still with this fault the glory of the poem is not 
obscured; no one expects the best things to be faultless, yet because 
“Gertrude” is so glorious, and will be so lasting, it is impossible to avoid 
lamenting that such blemishes have an existence. 








GIL PEREZ AND THE BRUXA., 
A LEGEND OF PORTUGAL. 
By Wixuram G. H. Kineston. 


Dvrina the period when the fearful ban of the holy church hung over 
the kingdom of Portugal, on account of the unfortunate marriage of the 
Princess Theresa with her cousin Alfonso, King of Leon, there lived in the 
neighbourhood of Aveiro, or of the spot where Aveiro now stands, for I 
am not quite certain whether that city was then in existence, a sturd 
farmer named Gil Perez. Those who have visited that city must be well 
aware, and for the information of those who have not, I must narrate, 
that close to it there is a long shallow lake, which in those days was a 
wide extent of marsh or fen full of tall reeds, and surrounded by a thick 
mata, or low underwood. 

Gil Perez lived in a cottage of his own, with his wife and several chil- 
dren, whom he looked upon as paragons of perfection, in which sentiment 
Senhora Gertrudes, his better half, evidently joined him, as is not unusual 
in married couples with respect to their own handy work ; though in most 
other points there was generally a difference of opinion, less or greater, 
according to the importance of the subject—that is to say, the more 
trifling the matter the louder they talked and the more they wrangled, as 
if their whole existence depended on the result ; indeed the neighbours 
whispered that Senhora Gertrudes, whose voice was none of the sweetest, 
invariably had the best of the argument, if she was not in truth the better 
horse of the two. Notwithstanding their slight disagreements, Gil loved 
his wife, as well as most husbands do theirs. He was a jovial fellow, of 
an excellent disposition, rather short and very fat, with well-filled cheeks 
and black rolling eyes. He was a welcome guest at every Romaria, or 
merry-making, when his ringing laugh was sure to be heard above all 
the others, or the sound of his voice sahe touched his tinkling viola. 
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One day it boeeenes that leaving his wife at home to take care of the 
children, he joined a festa which took place in honour of the marriage of 
one of his friends, who lived on the opposite side of the marsh to a 
his cottage was situated. Gil enjoyed himself to the utmost, not the less 
so, perhaps, because his dear spouse was absent. He laughed and talked, 
and ate and drank enough for every body; he cracked his best jokes, he 
told his best story, and sang his best song. There was nothing to dam 
his spirits, when the dance began he snapped his fingers, nodded his head, 
and toed and heeled it with the youngest of them, every now and then 
taking a pull at the wine-skin just to prevent his mouth from getting dry. 
At last the shades of evening coming on, the guests began to separate, 
and at the same time it struck Gil that if he did not make haste to return 
home, he would receive rather a warmer reception than might agree with 
his ears when he got there. For some part of the way a considerable 
number of the revellers accompanied him, he walking at their head as 
proud as a peacock with open tail, with his guitar in hand, improvising 
songs in honour of the newly-made bride, the rest of the party taking up 
the chorus. One by one, however, dropped off on the road as they pro- 
ceeded, till at last he was left to find his way home by himself as best 
he could. But that mattered little to friend Gil, he knew the way 
perfectly, as well he might, for he had traversed it frequently, 
both day and night—his heart was stout, and he had a tough 
bow at his back, with plenty of arrows, and a sword by his i 
for those were not times when a man could walk abroad without 
arms. On he went for some time, caring little for the stones and 
puddles in his way, singing at the top of his voice, though there was 
nobody to hear him except the frogs, who kept up a no very melodious 
concert in the neighbouring marsh. At last he remembered that there 
was, for his sins it might be said, such a person as the Senhora Ger- 
trudes, his wife, who, it was more than probable, would make his ears 
tingle if he were not at home at the time she desired him to return. In 
those good old days, watches, steam-engines, political economy, and most 
other of the wicked inventions of the freemasons, were unknown, so he could 
only guess that he had no time to spare, and just as he came to this con- 
clusion, he came to a path which made a short cut across the marsh, by 
which he should save a quarter of a league at the least. That there were 
several very soft places in it he knew, but he felt so light, airy, and 
active, that he felt as if he could easily skip over them as he had often 
seen a daddy-long-legs do over a stagnant on The sky was clear, 
the moon was bright, so that he could not, by any possibility, miss the 
path. One thing he did not take into consideration, the difference of his 
own figure and that of a daddy-long-legs ; indeed, honest Gil was not the 
only person in the world who had not a true perception of himself, what- 
ever may be the case at present—times have changed since then. Well, 
he boldly turned off from the broad, well-beaten path, and took the 
narrow foot-way across the marsh, over which he had not proceeded far, 
singing louder than ever, for the cool air of the evening put him in 
spirits, not to mention a certain quantity of good wine he had imbibed 
at the marriage feast, when, on a sudden, up got before him a large 
bird, flying slowly along as if perfectly heedless of his presence. 

“A wild duck, as I live!” exclaimed Gil to himself ; “ if I can m 
to send an arrow into that gentleman’s neck, to stop his flight, I will 
take it home to my wife for supper, and thus save my own ears.” 
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Whereupon, throwing his viola over his shoulder, he seized his bow, 
and let fly a bolt directly at the bird. The creature uttered a cry just 
like a wild duck, and continued his course as slowly as before. Gil felt 
certain he had hit it; indeed, he fancied that he could hear the arrow 
strike, it was so near—he probably had broken one of its legs, and 
another bolt would bring it down. cone he let fly, but with equal 
want of success : the bird turned off a little on one side, and Gil followed. 
He was not a man to be deterred by disappointments, particularly in his 

nt humour : arrow after arrow he shot away ineffectually ; the bird 
lon the same distance before him ; and so eager was he in the pursuit, 
that he quite forgot the direction he had taken. The ground beneath 
his feet became every instant more wet and swampy, but on he splashed 
through the water, his ears already tingling at the thoughts of returning 
home without a peace-offering to his dear Gertrudes. What a blessing 
it is to have a wife to keep one in order ! 

“ The next shot must bring the beast down, to a certainty,” he cried, 
as he let fly his seventh arrow ; but the bird only uttered a loud, derisive, 
** Quack, quack, quack!” and flew on at an increased speed. 

It now appeared to honest Gil to be a larger bird than he had at first 
thought it; but this only made him the more anxious to have it for his 
supper. On he ran, almost out of breath, not quite so lightly as he 
expected, for he was frequently up to his knees in mud and water, now 
and then he sank still deeper, and more than once came down on his 
face ; but he was a true sportsman, not to be thrown out by such trifling 
accidents. Again he shot, and he was certain that he saw some feathers 
fly off from the bird, which went “ Quack, quack, quack,” louder than 
ever. 

“ Ah! Senhor Goose, I’ll have you now,” exclaimed Gil ; “clever as 
you think yourself, you are no match for Gil Perez, let me tell you.” 

“ Quack, quack, quack !”” went the goose and flew on, Gil pursuing. 

In a few minutes more poor Gil was thoroughly wet through, now up 
to his middle in water, now sprawling like a tortoise or a black turtle, on 
his back with his legs in the air, now with his face in the mud, but he 
somehow or other always contrived to get on his feet again, for he had 
now grown completely desperate. Have the goose he would, if he went 
on all night, he was determined. Gil now lost his temper, as well he 
might, for it was provoking to run such a chase when he wanted to get 
home, he began to curse and swear, which, besides being no manner of 
assistance to him was waste of breath and very wrong, but what was 
worse he forgot to call upon the saints who might have been of some 
assistance to him. ‘To add to his difficulties, the sky, which had hitherto 
been clear was now obscured by clouds, and when, while once on his back, 
he looked up to see what had become of the moon, he could nowhere behold 
her. There was, however, just light enough to see the strange bird, 
which he still persisted in considering a goose or a duck, for he was, as 
ww have been seen, in rather an obstinate humour. Whatever it was it 

now grown larger than ever, and every arrow Gil shot struck it, but 
it cared no more for them than if they been so many toothpicks, 
only giving vent to more unearthly quack, quack, quacks. A man in his 
calm senses would have been suspicious of evil, but poor Gil only thought 
of getting a goose for supper. 

There was, indeed, little use in thinking of going home, for when he 
looked north, south, east, or west, he had not the remotest idea which 
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way to take. The highest object he could see was a line of bullrushes, 
and the gigantic bird just above them. 

After going on in this way for an hour or more, when he had not a 
dry rag upon him, he came to a change of scene, namely, a thick mass 
of low trees and shrubs, which extended on each side as far as he could 
see. He thought that perhaps the bird would fly against them and be 
conght in their branches, but no such thing, over it flew just above the 
highest, and went skimming along as before. Gil had no help for it but 
to follow, or after all his labour give up the pursuit. I shall be dry, at all 
events, he thought, as he entered among the underwood. He soon, however, 
found to his cost that he had fallen from the frying-pan into the fire. 
Before he had tumbled in soft mud and merely got wet, now his hands 
and face were scratched by the brambles, and his clothes were torn into 
shreds, still there was the strange bird flying unconcernedly on, just 
above his head, among the trees. Every now and then it turned round 
its head with a knowing look, as if just to see whether he was following, 
and Gil could see the malicious glitter of its eye. | 

“T’ll have you, my fine bird, never fear,” he cried, and dashed on. 
Just then he tumbled plump into a pit filled with briars and covered over 
with dry leaves. He had great difficulty im getting out, the blood 
streaming down from every limb, and he made sure the bird must have 
escaped him, but there was the creature stopping quietly on the top of a 
tree as if to wait for him. He had not time to draw breath after all his 
exertions, When away it again flew, and now being scratched and seamed 
all over, it was a miracle his eyes still remained in his head, he found 
himself clear of the wood. Whether he had changed for the better or 
worse was now to be seen. A wide extent of rocky ground lay before 
him, with hills in the distance, towards which the bird directed its course, 
quacking louder than ever to attract him onward. 

Poor Gil! down he tumbled and broke his shins, then he scraped all 
the skin off his elbows, then down he came on his seat, black and blue in 
every part, till he found himself slipping over a wet smooth slab of stone, 
off which he fell splash into a rapid stream. Fortunately he could swim, 
though not very well, so his head went under several times till he was 
half full of water, and at length, by dint of great exertion, he reached 
the other bank, spluttering and blowing. A steep hill was before him, 
up which the bird flew, he following, climbing from rock to rock, now 
he caught hold of the branch of a tree, which gave way in his hand and 
let him fall down a dozen yards or so—he did not stop to measure the 
distance—he was up again in a moment, catching hold of trees, shrubs, 
tufts of grass, rocks, or whatever came in his way, till at last he was only 
& few feet from the creature on the top of the hill. He now saw its 
immense size, but undaunted at the sight, and furious with rage, he drew 
his sword and rushed at it to cut it down. The bird rose as he ap- 
proached, so headlong was his speed that he could not stop his way, and 
over he went down a steép precipice. Over went poor Gil, bounding 
from rock to rock, the bird quacking and screeching in his ears all the 
time, every bone in his body cracking till he bounded on to a smooth 
rock, down which he slid, slid, slid, every instant expecting to find 
himself in the ocean, which he could hear roaring beneath him ; but a 
comfort it was, though a small and cold one, when instead, he was shot 
right into the soft sand on the sea shore. He looked up, there was the ac- 
cursed bird flying round and round and round, asif about to pounce down 
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and pluck out his eyes, the only part of him which remained uninjured ; 
so he tried to rise, for he was, as has been seen, a yn little fellow, a 
true Lusitanian of those days, but though he could not stand, he lifted 
himself up on his knees; drew his last bolt, his bow he had never relin- 
quished, and let fly. The horrid bird uttered a louder shriek, which 
sounded like the derisive laughter of a hundred demons, and away it 
went right over the hill and disappeared. So thought Gil, “A pretty 
night’s work I have had for nothing ; I have got only my eyes and my 
ears remaining whole, and the latter will be pulled off to a certainty when 
I get home. There is no use being drowned into the bargain, so I'll try 
and get out of this.” 

He accordingly crawled along till he found some soft, dry sand above 
high-water mark, and there he went to sleep to wait for the morning light 
to enable him to find his way home. At last he was awoke by a rough 
shake on the shoulder. 

** What are you doing here, my friend?” said a loud voice; and looking 
up, Gil beheld a fisherman standing over him. 

**|’ve been sleeping,” said Gil. 

‘*T see you have,” said the other. 

“ But where am I, Patricio?” asked Gil. 

“ Upon the sea shore, about six leagues from Aveiro,” was the answer. 

*“‘ Impossible,” muttered Gil to himself, “ six leagues in one night!” 

“ And what's your name, friend ?” said the fisherman. 

‘Gil Perez,” said Gil. 

“You Gil Perez!” exclaimed the fisherman, “I don’t believe it. Gil 
Perez is a quiet, sober man, and you, to say the best of it, look like a good 
for nothing drunken beast, who has been getting into some scrape or 
other and received a broken head.” 

* And so I have got into a terrible scrape, which has taken all the skin 
off my shins, and my head has been broken into the bargain,” answered 
poor Gil. ‘ But it was all owing to a terrible bruxa, which led me 
astray, oh, oh, oh,” and Gil fell back from exhaustion. 

Now the fisherman was a kind-hearted man, so he lifted Gil into his 
boat and rowed him back along the coast to the spot nearest his house, 
where he landed and carried him home. Poor Gil’s troubles were not 
over, for no sooner did Senhora Gertrudes catch sight of him than, think- 
ing he had got tipsy at the merry-making, without stopping to inquire 
the truth of the fisherman, she darted at him, nearly scratching out his 
eyes and pulling his ears till they were black and blue all over. 

“ Oh, oh, oh,” uttered poor Gil; but being too weak to defend himself, 
he resigned himself to his fate, as many another better man has done 
before under like circumstances. 

The fisherman, however, published the story which Gil told him, and 
as he was a great favourite, the neighbours did him justice, some, indeed, 
going as far as to hint to each other that perhaps his wife was the Bruxa 
who so cruelly beguiled him. 

These whispers of course honest Gil did not hear, but owing to his ad- 
venture he was one of the loudest in demanding the separation of the 
Princess Theresa and King Alfonso, that the ban of the church might be 
removed, till when, he affirmed, the le could never hope to get rid 
from the land of bruxas and other evil spirits. It is to be regretted that 
the removal of the excommunication had not the desired effect : bruxas 
having been met with at a much later date in Portugal. 
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“ENGLAND IN THE NEW WORLD.”* 


Mx. Error WARBURTON, in introducing the anonymous author of 
“ Hochelaga; or, England in the New World,” to an English public, 
remarks, that he speaks of Canada with affection—of the United States, 
with cordiality —but that his chief interest throughout is the relation that 
these countries bear to his own, and the influence that the latter exercises 
n them. The reader must not, however, suppose from this that 
these volumes contain mere political essays, the author rightly judged 
that the picture of a people is best given by traits of daily life, and of the 
humour, the poetry, and the passions, that characterise them, and he has so 
artistically interwoven these into his narrative, that we do not hesitate to 
say that this is one of the most readable, most —— and most 
amusing accounts of the New World hitherto published. 
Arrived at St. John’s, which the author } sr al as the fishiest 
of medern capitals, he tells us that the red men were still known to 
linger in the forests of Newfoundland till within a few years. 


“ The winter of 1830 was unusually severe in this country, and prolonged 
beyond those of*former years. Towards its close, a settler was hewing down 
trees at some distance from one of the remote villages, when two gaunt figures 
crept out from the neighbouring ‘bush.’ With sad cries and imploring ges- 
tures, they tried to ee their prayer for help. The white man, terrified 
by their uncouth and haggard looks, seized his gun, which lay at hand, and 
shot the foremost ; the other tossed his lean arms wildly into the air—the 
woods rang with his despairing shrieks as he rushed away. Since then, none 
of the fallen race have been seen. The emaciated frame of the dead man 
showed how dire had been their necessity. There is no doubt that the last of 
the Red men perished in that bitter winter.” 


The White man who shot the Red man, with probably as little com- 
punction as he would have done a red deer, surely never came to a 
natural end! 

Aiter St. John’s we have the St. Lawrence and Quebec, with a pleas- 
ing account of the fortunes of that renowned fort and city up to the late 
insurrections, and the fearful fires of May 1845, which ed are most 
graphically described. A long residence in the Gibraltar of the New 
World, enables the author to give many lively and amusing sketches of 
Canadian society and amusements. Military balls, pic-nics to the Chau- 
ditre and the Falls of Montmorenci, angling on Lake Beaufort, and 
excursions to twenty other lakes, to the tune of “ La claire fontaine,” 
are the staple resources, but here is one of a more characteristic kind. 


“For about three weeks after Christmas, immense numbers of little fish, 
abont four inches in length, called tommycods, come up the St. Lawrence and 
St. Charles: for the purpose of catching these, long, narrow holes are cut in 
the ice, with comfortable wooden houses, well warmed by stoves, erected over 
them. Many merry parties are formed, to spend the evening fishing in these 
places ; benches are arranged on either side of the hole, with planks to keep 
the feet off the ice ; a dozen or so of ladies and gentlemen occupy these seats, 
each with a short line, hook, and bait, lowered through the aperture below 
into the dark river. The poor little tommycods, attracted by the lights and 
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* Hochelaga ; or, England in the New World. Edited by Eliot Warburton 
Esq., Author of “ The Crescent and the Cross.” 2 vols., Henry Colburn. 
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air, assemble in myriads underneath, pounce eagerly on the bait, announce 
their presence by a faint tug, and are transferred immediately to the fashion- 
able assembly above. Two or three Canadian boys attend, to convey them 
from the hook to the basket, and to arrange invitations for more of them by 

utting on bait. As the fishing proceeds, sandwiches and hot negus are 

anded about, and songs and chat assist to pass the time away. Presently, 
plates of this dainty little fish, fried as soon as caught, are passed round as the 
reward of the piscatorial labours.” 


A moose-hunting expedition is a more serious and ambitious affair, the 
moose cannot run in the deep snow, and awaits the hunter with an im- 
loring and tearful eye. When the author had killed one, he ate that 
fe was thoroughly disgusted with himself, and the tame and cruel sport. 
The moose, can, hater: be extremely ferocious, and a curious anecdote 
is related illustrative of this fact. 


“ An officer of engineers, engaged in drawing a boundary line some distance 
south of Quebec, told me that a large moose attacked one of his workmen, who 
was cutting down trees on the line. The man ran for shelter to where two trees 
stood together, leaving him just room to pass between ; the moose charged at 
him fiercely, striking its long powerful antlers against the trees as he jumped 
back; he wounded the assailant slightly with his axe, but this only made tie 
animal more furious. Racing round to the other side, the moose charged at 
him again, and so on for two hours, till the woodman, exhausted by fatigue, 
was nearly ready to yield his life; but the moose, too, was exhausted. The 
brute, however, collected all his remaining energies for a desperate rush at his 
foe. He had barely strength to step aside yet this once, when to his inexpres- 
sible joy he saw the moose fastened by the antlers to the tree from the force of 
the blow ; seizing the moment, the woodman sprang from his place of safety, 
and, with the blow of his axe, ham-strung the moose. The huge animal fell 
helpless on the ground, another gash of the weapon laid open his throat, and 
he was dead. The conqueror wrought up to a pitch of savage fury by the pro- 
tracted combat, threw himself on the carcase, fastened his lips to the wound, 
and drank the spouting blood. He fell into such a state of nervousness after 
this affair, that it became necessary to send him toa hospital, where he lay for 
many months in a pitiable state.” 


Montreal is spoken of in very high terms, as uniting all the energy and 
enterprise of an American city, with the solidity of an English one, and 
as presenting quite a metropolitan appearance. Kingston is described as 
**an uncomfortable looking-place, and the public buildings are out of pro- 
portion to the size of the town.” The removal of the seat of government 
gives it also a deserted look, and the grass is beginning to grow in the 
streets. This constant change of the seat of rule has an ominous look 
about it. In summer time thirty or forty steamers buzz about Kingston 
with wonderful activity, the great Ontario opening out like an ocean from 
the very doors of the Some “1 do not like these great lakes,” says the 
author, “ the waters are blue, pure, and clear, but they look dead.” The 
English now possess twice as many steamers on this great inland sea as 
the Americans, and their shore is more populous, more solidly thriving, 
and better cultivated than that of their southern neighbours; ten years 
ago the reverse was the case. No town on the American continent has 

vanced more rapidly than Toronto, “and,” says the author, ‘ pomant 
none so solidly. The houses are well built and lasting, the public build- 
ings convenient, but not overgrown ; commercial character and credit are 


high. Its prosperity is not the mushroom growth of staring, tottering, 
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wooden cities, run up by designing swindlers of foreign gold, but the result 
of honest industry and healthy progress.” 

“There is an indescribable pleasure in finding, four thousand miles awa 
from our own dear land, a place like this, the healthy and vigorous child, with 
every feature of its parent marked upon its face, every rg Fang, developed 
in its character. We greet it as the hope of ‘ England in the New World.’ 

“May the day of severance be far distant! But, perhaps, in the long future, 
when grown to sturdy and independent manhood, it may become expedient that 
there should be a separate household for the old and the young, and that witha 
hearty blessing and a friendly farewell they should part—let them then part—but 
in love. I am convinced that this fair Canada may grow great enough to be a 
balance of power on the American continent, undisturbed by rabble licence, 
uncursed by the withering crime of slavery, undishonoured by repudiation, un- 
stained by a parent's blood.” 

Pleasant to contemplate, but very speculative. If the possession of 
Buffalo, and the communication established with the Hudson by the 
Great Erie Canal, did not confer upon the United States the trade of all 
the lakes except Ontario, its ambitious citizens would long ago have 
availed themselves of those broils, which are inevitable where there is a 
mixed population like that of Canada, to have taken possession of the St. 
Lawrence. It would not have been without the loss of much blood; but 
Canada could scarcely resist a nation which has just shown its capability 
of raising two or three hundred thousand militia in a fewweeks, unless Great 
Britain was to throw her whole strength into the war, a thing which she 
is never in the habit of doing. The Americans are, in fact, only diverted 
from the north and west at the present moment, by the more easy and 
profitable field of conquest opened to them in the great maritime province 
of California and the northern states of Mexico. 

Let us follow our author, then, from a country which interests us so 
much, to that of another whose present condition and future prospects are 
invested even with a more exciting and more mysterious interest. The 
travels and discussions connected with that country occupy the second of 
the author’s volumes. 

© Buffalo,” says the author, “ causes a total reaction in the mind after 
Niagara; brave men busily changing every day, going ahead with high- 
pressure force.” Situated at the navigable extremity of the great chain 
of the western lakes, in whose waters the Americans have a far greater 
quantity of shipping than the English, the commerce of twelve hundred 
miles of these broad waters is centered in this point. It is full of 
foreigners, Irish, French, Germans, principally the latter, but all Ame- 
ricanised, all galvanised with the same frantic energy. From Buffalo 
our traveller took rail to Queenstown and steamer to Oswego. 

“T talked to every one,” he says, “I could get to listen io me, and 
found them courteous, intelligent, and communicative, well read over a 
very broad surface, particularly of newspapers, but only a surface; very 
favourably disposed to the English as individuals, but I fear not so as a 
nation ; rather given to generalise on our affairs ; on the state of the 
poor from the Andover workhouse ; on the nobility from the late Lord 
Hertford ; on morality from Doctor Lardner.” 

From Oswego, being an American town, it is unnecessary to say that 
steamers, stage-coaches, and canal-boats are perpetually issuing forth and 
entering in on all sides. It was seven hours’ thence to Syracuse, but the 
tyrant of the states, the conductor of an omnibus, forced our traveller 
H 2 
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on without breathing time to the cars of the Utica railroad. ‘ There ig 
something infectious,” says our traveller, “in this fever of activity, and 
I soon found myself rushing in and out of railway depéts and dining. 
rooms just as fast as any one else.” 

Schenectady was S and Utica over again, the usual high-pres- 


sure progress at work e here. At Saratoga, the Cheltenham of 
New England, the author tells us,— 


“ My bed-room had folding-doors opening into the sitting-room of the 
family. Unfortunately for me, within them was a piano, and the young !ady 
of the house was learning the ‘ Battle of Prague.’ ‘The next morning, return 
ing sooner than was expected after breakfast, I disturbed her in sweeping my 
bed-chamber ; not to lose time, she laid aside her brush and ran over a few of 
the most difficult passages, till I left the room clear for her to resume her more 
homely oceupation.” 


The same fashionable resort furnished a still more characteristic trait, 


which is thus related :— 


“ As I was walking in front of the hotel, a button came off the strap on the 
instep of my shoe. Seeing a shoemaker's shop close by, I stepped in, and in 
very civil terms asked the man to sew it on for me; he told me to sit down on 
a box and give him the shoe, which I did. He turned it round, looked at it, 
and then at me, and ‘ guessed | was a Britisher.” I owned ‘ the soft impeach- 
ment.’ He then put the shoe on the counter, and took no further notice of 
me. After about ten minutes I meekly observed that as I was going by the 
twelve o'clock car, I should be much obliged if he could sew it on at once. He 
‘guessed’ that he had not time then, but that if I called in a quarter of an 
hour, perhaps ‘ he’d fix it.” I hopped over for my shoe, and, curious to see 
how the affair would end, returned in about twenty minutes and again urged 
my request. ‘Sit down and wait, was the stern reply. Another quarter of 
an hour passed, and though my patience was not in the least exhausted, I was 
afraid of missing the train by indulging my curiosity as to his intentions, so [ 
again alluded to my button, and to my time being limited. He then called to 
a person in an inner room, ‘ Fix this button for that man on the box, if you 
have nothing else to do.’ A minute sufficed. I laid a dollar on the table 
asking what I owed him, and at the same time thanking him as quietly for the 
job as if he had been all kindness. He threw me the change, deducting a 
shilling for the button, and as I left the shop, said, ‘ Well, I guess you're late 
now.’ His guess was, however, a bad one, for I was just in time.” 

The descent of the Hudson, not comparable in scenie effect to the St. 
Lawrence, below Quebec, and a notice of the military college at West- 

int lead us to New York, a field too well explored to detain us long. 
Sp ing of the numerous religious sects in New England, the author 
says that the greater number of the wealthy and well-educated classes 
are Unitarians, which is the most fashionable persuasion in the country. 
He heard a sermon delivered by an Episcopalian clergyman, who wore 
his hair in the fashion of young America, and a beard which gave him 
rather too much the appearance of a d n tobe suitable to the pulpit. 
Notwithstanding the one hundred and sixty churches at New York, out 
of the four hundred guests at the Astor re the author says not a 
dozen went to divine service anywhere. Extreme tolerance begets in- 
difference, and among other sects you find that of “Christians,” who 
are yet neither orthodox nor catholic. 

e cannot agree with the author that the bombardment of Acre can 
in any way be considered as the first proposition in steam navigation in 
changing the axiom of modern warfare ; the success obtained there in 
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battering stone walls with wooden ones, was mainly owing to a mistake 
made ‘by the enemy. The batteries on Governor's, Bedlow’s, and Ellis 
islands in the Bay of New York, would be very differently served in case 
of war, to what the batteries of Acre were. 

The author proceeded south by Philadelphia to Baltimore. 


“In entering Maryland,” he says, ‘‘ the day’s journey was rendered memo-~ 
rable to me, but it was by a very natural occurrence. At the last stopping- 
place before arriving at the town, I saw a sight which filled me with a new 
and strange emotion. I saw a being which not one among thousands of our 
ee yr people has ever seen. He walked, he spoke, he was tall and erect, 
with active, powerful limbs, and shape of fair proportions. He was made in 
God's own image—but he was a stave!” 


The sight of so remarkable an exception to the famous declaration of 
independence, “that all men are equal,” quite upset our author, whose 
abhorrence of these exceptions in the constitution of a free, enlightened, 
and Christian republic, is not, as by many at home, counterbalanced b 
their love of cheap sugar. Maryland is, however, one of the states, which will 
no doubt, in the event of any political catastrophe, unite itself with the anti- 
slavery portion of the then disunited union. ‘The southern states are,” 
the author tells us, “ under such a system of things, becoming poorer and 

rer every day, while the northern are rapidly made rich.”” At Wash- 

ton, “the city of magnificent distances,” the author was presented to + 


President Polk. e 


“ At eleven in the forenoon we arrived at the white house, under the shade 
of our unbrellas; from the intense heat a fire-king alone could have dispensed 
with this protection. It is a handsome building, of about the same size and 

retensions as the lord lieutenant's residence in the Phoenix Park in Dublin ; 

ut much as I had heard of the republican simplicity of the arrangements, I was 
not prepared to find it what it was. We entered without ringing at the door ; 
my kind guide, leading the way, passed through the lower premises and as- 
cended the staircase, at the top of which we saw a negro dressed very plainly, in 
clothes of the same colour as his face. He grinned at us for a moment, and 
calculating from the respectability of my companion that I did not mean to steal 
any thing, was walking off, till he saw me with a simple confidence, which 
seemed to him too amiable to be allowed to suffer a betrayal, place my ums 
brella in a corner before entering the gallery leading to the private apartments; 
he immediately turned to correct my error, informing me that if I had any 
further occasion for its services I had better not leave it there, ‘for some one 
would be sure to walk into it.’ I of course took his counsel and my property, 
and proceeded till we arrived at the door of tle President's room. My gui 
knocked, and the voice of the ruler of millions said, ‘Come in.’ Before obey- 
ing this command, I, of course, left my unfortunate umbrella outside; this done, 
Iwalked into the presence, and was introduced. At the same moment the 
watchful negro, the guardian spirit of my endangered property, thrust it into 
my left hand, with another and stronger admonition to my simplicity ; but this 
time his tone of compassion for my ignorance had degenerated into that of 
almost contempt for my obstinate folly.” 


Of the President, the author says,— 


“Mr. Polk is a remarkable-looking man; his forehead massive and promi- 
nent, his features marked, and of good outline. The face was shaved quite 
close, the hair short, erect, and rather grey. Judging from his dress and general 
appearance, he might have been either a lawyer or a dissenting minister, his 
manner and mode of expression were not incongruous with his appearance.” 


It is needless to mention that Mr. Polk was a lawyer in the state of 
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Tennessee, holding a respectable, but by no means a commanding position, 
Our traveller hurried back from Washington to Boston, rushing from 
steamboat to railway, and railway to steamboat, crushing into dining- 
saloons, devouring disgusting dinners, astonished at the wonderful alacrity 
in despatching such on the part of the passengers, suffocated with heat, 
annoyed by the smoke from the engines, accommodated with a bed-room 
for “aa se Cosa the furniture being capacious, brass-nailed, wooden port- 
manteaus. At Boston, he says, there is just the same evidence of activity 
and prosperity as at New York, but not the same bustle and fuss; every 
thing is more orderly and steady. The Oregon question had not been 
disposed of, to give time for the annexation of California, a far more valu- 
able acquisition, when our author was travelling in the States, so we need 
not quote his experiences upon that subject. Concerning the Mexicans 
he merely intimates that those ignorant people have not yet received the 
undoubted fact—‘‘ part of the education of all the rising generations 
of Americans --that providence made the whole of this northern continent 
expressly for the United States, and that their continuing to hold any 
part of it, is nearly as preposterous as England or any other power con- 
tinuing to do so.” 
That among the Americans, there is a very strong wish to enlighten 
this Mexican ignorance as soon as possible, and a pious zeal that the 
* evident designs of Providence may be no longer delayed, is now not only 
*familiar to all, but the means by which those designs are to be brought 
about are in part before the world. A stout little squadron is off Vera 
Cruz, an army of adventurers is on the Rio Bravo, or Del Norte, and a 
military sarmey of back-woodsmen, hunters, Mormons, and other strange, 
but resolute characters is advancing by Santa Fé, directly into the heart of 
the coveted California. Yet in the face ofall these military movements 
the author tells us that— 


“ The cost of war to the United States is enormous, the expenses of the com- 
missariat incredible ; it is calculated that each Florida Indian taken or slain 
cost, I think, 10,000 dollars, and many lives, but the latter were not reckoned 
so jealously. 

“ The total strength of the regular army, including officers, is under 9000 
men ; their militia force is, however, enormous, being in fact, the whole popu- 
lation fit to bear arms. A gifted English traveiler, who lately published letters 
from America, quoting from a pamphlet by Judge Jay, states that the cost of 
this force is 50,000,000 of dollars a year, that of the army 12,000,000 dollars, 
making a total of 13,000,000/. sterling—more than the cost of the army and 
navy of England put together. In estimating the expense of the militia to the 
oe principal item is the loss of the labour of the population while 

rilling. 

We cannot exactly accede to the principle admitted in such calculations 
that all that is not gain is loss or positive expense. It is a different thi 
to retard a country in a profit of thirteen millions of pounds sterling wal 
expending that money upon a standing army, although in the latter case 
the money (at least in major part) does not go out of the country, in the 

is wanting altogether. But even suppose the whole a bona fide 
transaction, it would weigh little against the spirit now let loose in this 
haughty and ambitious republic. The principles of Jefferson have 
triumphed over those of Washington. The el of the constitution 
has fallen into the hands of the unscrupulous, the ignorant, and the needy. 
There is yet such a weight of all that is good and sound in this great 
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Saxon republic, that the principles advocated by the high-minded, 
the educated and the wealthy may yet predominate, but at the present 
moment unjust aggression and territorial aggrandisement are the order 
of the day ; the attainment of present advantage is the sole policy; the 
consequences are made to justify the means, and the majesty of public 

inion declares itself by assuming empire over all weaker nations that 
are incapable of defending nb 

There are at the present moment the germs of three distinct nations 
in the United States; by the annexation of Texas, California, and the 
northern provinces of Mexico, they are adding a fourth. Yet our author 
considers with every reflecting man, “that the separation of this great 
country will inevitably take place, and that it is absolutely necessary for 
the peace and freedom of the world that it should. In Ralf a century, 
if they remain united, they will be beyond doubt the most powerful 
nation on earth. In the aggressive policy, certain in a great republic, 
will lie the danger of their strength.” 

Let us hope that the destiny of America points another way, and that 
Providence will not let it grow in power merely for aggression and blood- 
shed, and the extension of slavery. The separation of this great republic 
into distinct governments will not interfere with her mission ; let the 
states assume what combination they may, their progress is inevitable, 
and the energies of the Anglo-Saxon race will always be triumphant. 
But in what concerns us, Peace is the only conquering policy. There is 
no doubt but that in the commencement of a war we should be successful, 
but it is not so certain that the ultimate results would be either profitable 
or honourable. ‘ Most of the present generation among us,” says our 
author, ‘‘ have been brought up, and lived in the idea that England is 
supreme in the congress of nations. I am one of that numerous class— 
long may it be a numerous one !—but I say with sorrow that a doubt 
crosses my mind, and something more than a doubt, that this giant son 
will soon tread on his parent’s heels.” 

Wherefore with sorrow ! ought we not to be proud of the progress of 
the Anglo-Saxon race? Yes, and so we would be, but that their watching 
us with jealousy and treating us with rudeness, constitute the most pro- 
minent features of their international intercourse. The vanity of the 
people has indeed become proverbial among all European nations. But 
the old country can still well afford to contemplate, with parental dignity 
and an occasional rebuke, the failings and the vagaries of Young America. 
The present moment is more than ever in their history full of promise 
of strange and stirring events. The national eagle is stretching out its 
claws to such an extent that one becomes unintentionally apprehensive of 
their being torn asunder. The jealousy of countries is, however, an affair of 
polities ; the regard for the individual is an affair of feeling. While we 
condemn the policy of aggression, let us rejoice in the prosperity of our 
brethren. It is in the course of events that the whole continent will fall 
before them, whatever may be the results as to their own unity of power; 
and let us rather sympathise with the successes of those who speak with 
pride of the ancient glories of their race, than indulge in an ignoble 
envy of so dangerous an extension of political power. 
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Prupence Iv Woman (LA Prupencta ENLA MuGeEr). By Tirso pe 
Morrna. arp 


Turse tales must be taken precisely according to their intention, which 
is to give some notion of the subjects and style of the Spanish dramatists. 

The practice of turning plays into tales is not new, but I thought it 
might be te pa with advantage to this particular branch of literature. A 
translation of entire plays, unless a very special selection was made, would 
tire fromits length. A description of the plot, with “here enters so-and- 
so,” and ‘* so-and-so is discovered,” would be still more intolerable. 

At the same time, while changing the form of the work ‘from the dra- 
matic to the narrative, 1 have adhered to the construction of the play, 
and have uever departed from the course of action laid down by the dra- 
matist. The three chapters correspond to the three acts of the Spanish 
drama, so that the reader will be fully able to judge of the grand divisions 
of the subject. 

When a speech or passage has struck me, as possessing beauty or charac- 
ter, | have emt | it into blank verse, hoping to make the reader ac- 
quainted with the style and tone, as well as with the subject and construc- 
tion of the original. This method of interlarding description with ex- 
tracts, running one into the other, without formally quoting, I borrowed 
from the “Spenser and his Poems,” published in Mr. Knight's weekly 
volume. Blank verse has been selected in the place of the various metres 
employed by the dramatists, as more consonant with English dramatic 
notions. 

With respect to the particular author who has furnished the substance 
of the following tale, it, should be observed, that ‘ Tirso de Molina” is only 
an assumed name, and that he is supposed to have been a friar, named 
Gabriel Tellez, who was born in 1570, and died in 1648, His dramas 
are very celebrated; of his life scarcely any thing is known. 

The play is an historical one, but in the tale no reference has been 
made to real historical sources. Molina’s own way of treating events and 
personages has been adopted without comment. 

J. O. 


Cuap. I. 


On the death of Sancho the Fourth (commonly called “ The Brave”), 
King of Castile, the charge of protecting his young son, a child of tender 
a devolved upon his widow, the Queen Dota Maria. The task was 

y no means an easy one. Even the title of Sancho to the throne was 
doubtful, to say the least of it, and totally untenable, if we suppose the 
Jaws of primogeniture as firmly fixed as they ate at nt, for he was 
only the second son of Alonso X. (the Wise), and y via of his elder 
brother lived to survive him, though he never succeeded in obtaining the 
crown. The Queen Dojia Maria, in guarding her son, who was placed on 
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the throne as Ferdinand IV., found two most formidable antagonists. 
One was the; infant, Don Enrique, son to the great Ferdinand III., and 
therefore uncle to Don Sancho. The other'was the infant Don Juan, son 
of Alfonso the Wise, and therefore Don Sancho’s brother. They rested 
their claim, in a great measure, on the alleged illegitimacy of the youn 
monarch; Don Sancho, having been related to Maria within the prohibited 
degrees, and the impediment not having been removed by papal dispensation. 
Don, Diego de Haro, the powerful Lord of Biscay, was another oppo- 
nent to the plans of the queen. It was not, that like the royal uncles, he 
disputed the right of young Ferdinand, but he had conceived a violent 
passion for Doiia Maria, and hoped to marry her, whereas she had resolved 
never to quit her widowhood, but to remain faithful to the memory of 
Don Sancho. The other claimants ridiculed the Biscayan, and laughed at the 
barrenness of his iron mountains, at the fruitfulness of his land in the apple 
rather than the grape, and at that old tree of Garnica, beneath which the 
Biscayans used to elect their lord, and which the scoffers thought a sorry 
substitute for a royal throne; but Don Diego was as proud as they were, 
vaunting his descent from Tubalcain, and the invincible valor which had 
kept his countrymen independent even of the Roman power, and remind- 
ing the Castilians that it was only with the assistance of his iron Spain 
could preserve her gold. Each of the claimants had powerful allies. Don 
Juan had been on the side of the Moors against his brother Don Sancho, 
and they now adhered to his cause, Don Enrique was befriended by the 
King of Portugal, and the Lord of Biscay enjoyed the friendship of 
Arey» and hoped for that of Navarre. 
While the court was agitated by these troubles, a private feud was 
ing on between the noble houses of Benavides and Carvajal, who 
ough akin to each other, being both of royal descent, entertained a 
mutual hatred like that of the Montecchi and Capuleti of Verona. The 
residence of Don Juan di Benavides was at Valencia de Alcantara, whi- 
ther he hastened from Leon on account of a suspicion that Don Juan de 
Carvajal had privately married his sister, Dojia Teresa. His suspicion 
was well founded, om when he reached home, he found Don Juan de 
Carvajal and his brother Pedro at the very door of his house. Indig- 
nantly he addressed them : 


Knights of true worth would never think to wed 
In darkness, like some robber infamous. 

He wrongs his blood aud his nobility 

Who strives to pilfer honour in the dark, 
Unless, perchance, he thinks that in the day 
He merits not what he dares seek by night. 
And, by my troth, I make no random guess, 
If I esteem your value as but small. 

The article that sells itself in darkness 

Must be of little price. That lion barred 
Which on its field of argent plainly shows 

My royal blood, which you have coveted — 
You durst not see that lion’s face by day. 
But when you found that I was gone, and he 
Guarded my portal, by the wall you came, 
Believing, as ‘twas niglit, the lion slept. 


But Carvajal answered in the same strain, saying : 
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If at your gate a blazon’d lion stands 
Because you are descended from a king, 
To guard your fame —that selfsame king of Leon, 
Is ancestor to my nobility: : 
The lian knew his kin and let me pass. 

If he had roar’d, I swear, it had not been 

With that mad anger which inflathes your heart. 
But it had been a sign of joyousness, 

To see me bring fresh lustre to your house, 
Besides, your lion wakes no fear in me 

While, as my arms, I bear for my defence 

An ounce upon a band. I dread not him 

Who dares to threat my love, seeing I hold 

An ounce to tear him, and a chain to bind.* 


The hostile kinsmen were on the point of coming to a personal en- 
counter, when they were checked by the sudden appearance of Doiia 
Maria, who had fled from her triumphant adversaries, and bringing her 
young son in her arms, placed him on a tree, as on a throne, and called 
upon the nobles to defend him. In loyalty there was no difference be- 
tween the Carvajal and the Benavides. Both resolved to take up the 
cause of their infant monarch, and to postpone their private quarrel till 
his security was firmly established. The dialogue between the nobles 
and young Ferdinand, who was royally seated on his tree, was much in 


this fashion. 


Car. Phoenix of Spain, born to increase her glory, 
Truly thou seemest as an innocent bird 
Seated upon this tree as in a nest. 

Who is it, precious pearl, that hath concealed thee, 
In such ill fashion ? 

R They have ta’en my land, 
Nay, left me not the cradle of my birth, 
Fearing them, e’en as Herods, I have sought 
A refuge in the desert. 

Pedro Dread no hawk 

Thou bird of beauty and fair innocence, 


Although Don Juan, your ambitious kinsman, 
Would fain devour thee. 


Ben. Oh, thou sun of Spain, 
We all will die for thee, or rescue thee 
From the vile nets of these ambitious fowlers. 


These and similar appeals to the nobility of Spain by Dojia Maria 
were attended with success. The Infants Bon Enrique and Don Juan 
who had felt secure enough in the possession of the kingdom, to agree 
how to share it between them, found the fortress of Leon suddenly sur- 
rounded by the queen and her partisans, and themselves made prisoners. 
Their horror was unbounded when one of the loyal nobility told them 
that it was the intention of the queen to behead them, for they consi- 
dered their rank raised them above ignominious punishment. They 
resolved, however, to die firmly, trusting that their powerful allies would 
avenge them, though when a paper purporting to be their sentence of 


death was presented them, Don Enrique felt his heart somewhat sink 
within him, 


* This combination of a high spirit with a profusion of conceits, is a very fair 
specimen of the Spanish ayin=J. 0. ; 
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Oh, cruel death, with a frail scroll like this, 
Thou canst strike terror in a heart of brass. 


The-change of feeling which occurred when he had read the document 
may easily conceived. 3 


“ Dofia Maria Alfonso, Queen and Governess of Castile, Leon, &c., in 
the name of Don Ferdinand, the fourth of this name, &c,—for the con- 
fusion of the seditious and the reward of the loyal, ordereth that her 
cousins, the Infants of Castile, do quit in perfect liberty the fortress in 
which they are now confined, and that their estates be returned to them, 
and moreover granteth to the Infant Don Enrique the cities of Feria, 
Mora, Moron, and Santisteban de Gormaz, and to the Infant Don Juan 
those of Ayllon, Astudillo, Curiel, and Carceres, with the hope, in case 
of obedience, of greater endowments, and with the certainty, that if the 
offend the aforesaid queen, she has enough courage to defend herself, 
and to repay new disservice with new rewards. 


“ (Signed. ) The Queen GOVERNESS.” 


By this prudent and magnanimous act Dojia Maria repressed the re- 
bellious spirit of her kinsmen, who, after all, were too powerful for a 
measure of extreme severity to be consistent with safety. At the same 
time she reconciled her good and loyal friends the Carvajals and Bena- 
vides, insisting that the latter should consent to the marriage of his 
sister Dojia Teresa, on whom she bestowed, as a dowery, the revenue of 
Martos. 


Cuap. II. 


In spite of the magnanimous forbearance of Dona Maria, the Infant 
Don Juan did not give up all hopes of attaining the Spanish crown, and. 
no méans were too base for him to employ in effecting this ambitious 

urpose. The sickness of the young king, Ferdinand, who lay ill of the 
small-pox, offered an opportunity not to be missed, for a Jewish an geen 
was employed by the queen-mother, and he intended to persuade this 
man to administer poison in his medicines. The Jew, who smarted 
under the indignities which his nation endured under Spanish dominion, 
emer entered into the scheme, on the understanding that, if Don Juan 
ascended the throne, all Hebrew disabilities should be removed, and that 
the Jews should be allowed to hold the highest offices in the realm. 

Proceeding to the young king’s chamber with the poisonous drug, 
Ishmael (such was the Jew's name), whose heart was quailing, was 
startled by the picture of Doiia Maria, which hung over the chamber- 
door. He exclaimed : 

“ But, Heavens, isnot this his mother’s picture ? 
Aye,—and I well may shrink from this design, 
Of most uncertain issue, when the king 
Makes his own mother stand to guard his door. 
Though she is painted, sure she makes me quake ; 
Though she is mute, she seems to threaten me. 
There, in her eyes, she forges thunderbolts ; 
Proving her anger, boding aught but ill. 
Nay, ee ne’er look in anger upon me ; 
For, if Don Juan, who is kin to thee, 

The natural prop of thy beloved son, 
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Rebels against his king, itis not mach, .. .. 
That I, with Hebrew blood within my veins, | 
Owning another law, rebel as, well ? | 
Mine is a venial treason ; check your wrath.” 

Just as he was about to enter, the picture fell before the door, and 
completely prevented him. He endeavoured to fly by the door, through 
which he lied entered the ante-room, but here he was intercepted by the 
queen-mother herself. She asked the cause of his obvious confusion ; and 
he, endeavouring to excuse himself, made disjointed answers, which left 
no doubt of his guilt, and likewise inculpated Don Juan. After hearing 
him out, she insisted that he should swallow the medicine he was taking 
to the king. He resisted as long as he could, but at last, being threat- 
ened with public disgrace, and the torture of red-hot pincers, he took 
the drug, and died in an adjoining chamber. 

The prudent queen, dissimulating all that had passed, held her court 
on the spot, and discoursed with her nobles on the defénce of the frontier 
against the aggressions of the Moors. Here she tested the good-will of 
her subjects, and found that the Infant Don Enrique made a difficulty of 
raising money to pay the army, unless a good town were sold for the 
purpose, while the gallant Benavides was ready to part with all his pos- 
sessions for the defence of his country. She parted with her plate, and 
retained only the cheapest utensils for the service of her table; nay, she 
even pledged her ¢ocas, the head-dress reckoned most essential to a lady 
of distinction, to an honest merchant of Segovia, who would willingly 
have assisted her without such security. 

When the assembly had dissolved, the queen remained alone with the 
Infant Don Juan ; and, affecting a total absence of suspicion, artfull 
fashioned her words, so as to alarm him to the utmost. She told him, in 
confidence, that a certain nobleman had plotted the death of the young 
king, and pretended to be surprised, when he, losing his presence of 
mind, began to vindicate himself. Assuring him that she had the most 
implicit confidence in his loyalty, she desired him to sit down, while she 
dictated a letter to the offender. The first word which she dictated was 
“ Tnfant,” which occasioned additional alarm ; and, blinded by his fear, 
Don Juan objected that this word could apply to none other than Don 
Enrique and himself. She quieted him down by reminding him that 
there were “Infants,” not only in Castile, but in Aragon, Navarre, and 
Portugal, and dictated the following brief epistle : 


Infant, a king is guarded by two angels, 

And thus he soon may learn whence treason comes. 
Restrain your wild ambition : or perchance 

My noble patience will expire at last, 

And rigor will cut off your hopes and—head. 

The Queen, Doiia Maria. 


_ Bidding him seal the letter, she told him that a person in the adjoin- 
ing room would inform him to whom he was to deliver it, and then left 
the apartment. He first imagined that the person she had mentioned 
was some assassin placed there in order to kill him, and he drew his 
sword before he ventured to open the door. When he did so, he disco- 
vered the dead body of Ishmael, with the cup in his hand, and this con- 
vineed him that he had totally misconceived the nature of his peril, and 
also that his guilt was fully known to the queen. In despair he attempted 
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to swallow the poison which was left in the cup, but was prevented by 

the entrance of | Doiia Maria, who, with that profound dissimulation of 

which she was mistress, assured him that he had lost none of her confi- 

dence, and that she placed no trust in the calumnies uttered by a vile 

Hebrew. As for the letter, she desired him to keep it as an antidote 
inst ambition, if perchance he should be troubled with such a com- 
int. 

At this moment Carvajal, who had been sent by the queen to repress 
an insurrection under Don Diego de Haro, entered with the latter as his 

isoner, and implored Doiia Maria to forgive him, as he had sinned from 

ve and not from dislo xp The Biscayan fell on his knees before the 
ueen, but was extreme y offended when, without giving him any answer, 
ds retired with Carvajal. The Infant Don Juan marked his discontent, 
and perceived that another occasion had arisen for fomenting tumults in 
the kingdom. He and two or three other nobles who were disaffected 
towards the queen, endeavoured to persuade the Biscayan, that there was 
more than a political attachment between her and Carvajal. Don Juan 
went so far as to say that Dota Maria intended to marry this nobleman, 
who was to kill his wife Doiia Theresa, and that with the assistance of 
the Moorish King of Granada, she designed to dethrone her son, and take 
sion of Castile. The dead body of the Jew furnished Juan with 
additional evidence, for showing the corpse to Diego, he declared that he 
had made the unfortunate Hebrew swallow the poison, and that the 
dying culprit had confessed the guilt of Doiia Maria. The noble simple- 
minded Biscayan was no match for the intrigues of the court, and his 
own indignation led him to listen to them. Still he heard these stories 
unwillingly, for the queen was, in his mind, such a saintly personage, that 
he could not readily part with the belief in her goodness. 

It is worthy of record, that Doiia Maria, while this scandal was talked 
in her palace, imitated the example of the ancient king, and thrusting 
her head through the tapestry, taltrined the calumniators that she over- 
heard them. This ought to have daunted the conspirators, but they 
coolly told Don Diego, that the very fact of overhearing the charge, and 
uttering no defence was a fresh proof of her guilt. 

The discontented nobles supped that night at the house of the Infant, 
Don Juan, and concerted their plans. Although he affected but little 
ambition, it was pretty evident that Don Juan hoped to get the absolute 
power into his own hands, and the Biscayan became more and more con- 
vinced of his treachery. The appearance of the queen with her guards, 
terminated the whole conspiracy. She made Don Juan confess before 
the company that it was he who had suborned Ishmael to poison his royal 
patient. Twice she had adopted in vain the plan of mercy, and for this 
third offence, she sent Don Juan a prisoner to the Mota de Medina. The 
nobles being in her power, she availed herself of the occasion to make 
them declare that there was no lawful monarch but Ferdinand IV., and 
foreed them to pay the amounts of revenue which they had hitherto 
withheld from the crown. As for the Biscayan, Don Diego, she rewarded 
his faith in her virtue by creating him Count of Bermeo. 
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Cuap. III. 


Ten years had elapsed* since the events last recorded, and the young 
King Ferdinand being now seventeen years of age, his mother resigned 
the government into his hands, and retired to the village of Becerril, in- 
tending to pass her days in quiet, free from the cares of government. 
Prior to her departure, she gave the king good advice as to the manner 
in which he was to rule his kingdom, and reminded him of all she had 
done for him—how, finding the kingdom threatened by enemies external 
and internal, she had reduced it to a state of peace and subjection, and 
had succeeded in obtaining for him the hand of Dona Constanza, 
daughter of Dionysio, King of Portugal, and with it the alliance of that 
kingdom. 

The departure of the queen-mother was a new signal for the discon- 
tented nobility, who, dreading her tried watchfulness, had long concealed 
their real views, but now hoped to take advantage of the youth and in- 
experience of Ferdinand. He was no unfit subject to work upon, for he 
detested state business, adored the pleasures of the chase, and being, 
moreover, not a little weary of the subjection in which his mother had 
held him, was anxious to enjoy the most unrestrained freedom. 

The Infant Don Enrique appeared at the head of the dissatisfied party, 
whose first object was to render the queen-mother an object of dislike to 
Ferdinand, and thus to create a rupture between them. Notwithstanding 
the known honesty of Don Diego de Haro, they still had hopes that he 
would join them; and one of them, Don Tello, went so far as to ask him 
to persuade the king that his mother was about to marry the King of 
Aragon, and with his assistance to usurp the thrown of Castile. Don 
Diego still entertained a passion for Doia Maria, and it was on this that 
the conspirators depended; for Don Tello told him, that if once he 
weakened the power of Dojia Maria, she would not be in a position to 
refuse his hand. But the Biscayan detested all artifice, and would not 
enter into a scheme so base, whatever might be the advantages. He in- 
dignantly exclaimed to Tello : 

Injurious knight, well you deserve that name ; 

Did I not fear to stain my noble sword 

With your base blood, I'd pluck your caitiff heart 
From out your breast ; for though I hopeless love, 
My love shall have no aid from treachery. 

What, though the queen contemns my chaste desire, 
It is not that she hates me ; she would show 

To Spain a new Lucretia, and would live 

E*en fike Sichwus’ widow ; she reveres 

The memory of her lord, and thus disdains 

To wear another yoke. 

Let Don Enrique try more noble means, 

If he would hold the power of the king ; 

For if he uses these unlawful wiles 
* Against his queen, like other favourites, 

He may be sure, besides the fantasies, 

Which fear creates, that there are instances, 

Both past and present, of the fearful end, 





* The old Spanish dramatists cared nothing for the so-called “ Unities.” Tirso 
remarks, that in this act the king may be played by a woman.—J. O. 
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Which waits on fav’rites who base means employ. 
Let him pursue his plans against the queen, 
Unflinching,—let the king believe his lies. 

My arms and vassals ever are at hand 

To make him see and fathom the deceit. 

The innocent queen, who for a peaceful village 
Has changed the noisy court, I will defend, 

And show the world mine is an honest love, 
Noble and courteous, without interest. 


The young king was hunting in the mountains of Toledo with the 
Infant Don Enrique, Don Nuno, and Don Alonso, who are all of the same 
faction, when a man, dressed as a peasant, suddenly appeared before him, 
called for justice, and expatiated upon the difference between a court and 
country life. 

The prudent man who dwells within the palace, 
Must hire his tongue to silence, take on hire 
The eyes of Argus. Here [lit on truth, 
Teaching the birds and fishes of these hills. 
These liquid mirrors plainly show the face 
Unsmeared by paint, without false flattery, 
These rivulets and fountains hold discourse, 

But in their murmurs there’s no calumny,— 
That ceaseless pastime of ungratefi:l men. 

And when the birds sing praises to the sun, 
Who gilds their nest, they tell the simple truth, 
And deck it not with vain hyperbole. 

Young Summer pours no lies in Flora’s ear, 

The harvest time no falsehood breathes to Ceres, 
Bacchus hears truth from Autumn, when old Winter 
Appears at last—he is decrepid—white, 

And wears no head-gear to belie his years. 

I tell ye all is falsehood in the court,— 

I tell ye all is truth among the fields. 


The supposed peasant presently declared himself to be the Infant Don 
Juan, imprisoned ten years before in the Mota de Medina, whence he had 
escaped by tying his sheets together. The cause of his imprisonment, ac- 
cording to his own statement, was his resistance to the bad and tyrannical 
government of the queen-mother ; and he now threw himself upon the 
mercy of King Ferdinand, calling upon the companions of the young 
monarch to bear witness to the truth of his words, which they were willing 
to do, as they were all parties to the same plot. The king, moved by com- 
passion at the condition of his relative, raised him from the ground, and 
promised to make him major-domo of his palace. 

The Infant Don Juan, having got the ear of the king, revived the old 
story of the queen’s projected marriage with Don Juan Carvajal, adding 
that she intended to bestow the hand of her daughter, Doia Isabel, upon 
the King of Arragon, and with his assistance take the kingdom. He also 
represented to King Ferdinand, that his mother had practised the most 
egregious acts of dishonesty during her management of the kingdom, and 
urged him to call upon her to produce an account of the moneys received 
and paid during her administration. ‘ 

King Ferdinand, who believed every word uttered by his perfidious 
uncle, ordered him to arrest the brothers Carvajal immediately. When he 
had retired, the Infant, Don Juan, set forth to Don Enrique, and the rest, 
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the real drift of his scheme, which was more subtle than any he had yet 
attempted. He designed, not the removal of Dona Maria, but to make her 
son do such acts as should incetise her against him, and then to marry her 
himself, dethrone Ferdinand, and take possession of the kingdom, sharing 
it with Don Enrique and the other conspirators. To this plan they all 
readily agreed, and signed a paper binding each other to adhere to the 
terms. 

The queen, knowing nothing of what was going on, was passing her 
hours quietly at Berrecil, attended by the brothers Carvajal, and receiv- 
ing a deputation from the rustic alcalde of the place. Suddenly her tran- 
quillity was interrupted by the entrance of the Infant Don Juan, who not 
only arrested the brothers Carvajal in her presence, but reviled them with 
opprobrious language, and actually tore the order of Calatrava from the 
breast of Pedro. ‘The queen demanding an explanation of conduct so ex- 
traordinary, Don Juan, as soon as the brothers were removed, had recourse 
to his old plan of deceit. He told her that the Carvajals had been calum- 
niating her to the king (ascribing to them a story similar to that which he 
had himself concocted), and that he had been sent with orders to arrest 
her, and compel her to produce her accounts. At the same time he in- 
formed her, that in spite of the tyrannical orders of the king, he remained 
attached to her cause, and seeing the traitorous brothers in her presence, 
could not refrain from seizing them. He then gave her the paper signed 
by himself, Don Enrique, Don Alonso, and Don Nuno, showing that they 
were all at her service to dethrone her ungrateful son. The queen pre- 
tended to tear up the paper, but really concealed it in her sleeve and de- 
stroyed another in its place. 

On the arrival of the king, who felt his mind strangely confused at 
hearing of the disloyalty of his mother, the queen proceeded to make a 
complete statement of her accounts ; and this she did in a manner utterly 
to confound her calumniators, who had declared she was indebted to the 
king to the amount of thirty eventos. Calling upon the Infant Don 
Juan to verify her statements, she said that the war, which he had carried 
on against the infant-king, and which had ended in his being captured 
in the fortress of Leon, had cost fifteen cuentos. To obtain the silence 
of those of her subjects who were indignant that Don Juan was not 
beheaded, she had employed three more. Twenty were expended in 
building a convent, in which the nuns might continually pray for the 
deliverance of the king from the treason of Don Juan. Six were em- 
ployed in masses by way of thanksgiving for the king’s safety, when Don 
Juan had tried to poison him by means of Ishmael. Finally, she had 
laid out a evento and a halfin redeeming the tocas, which she had pledged 
to the merchant of Segovia. 

This statement was in fact a recapitulation of all the evil acts of Don 
Juan, and the queen wound it up by producing the paper signed by the 
conspirators, which left the king no doubt as to the falschood of his pre- 
tended friends, and convinced him how unjust were his suspicions of his 
wise and excellent mother. 

Thus did the queen, Dojia Maria, widow of Sancho the Brave, and 
mother of Ferdinand IV., triumph over all the wiles of her enemies, and 
convince the nobles of Castile that there was such a thing as 
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THE ROMANCE OF FACT. 


BY CHARLES HOOTON. 





“Such wonders magic art 
Can work, when love conspires, and plays his part.” 
Ov. Met. 


Tuat love is fiercer than death and deeper than the grave, we have 
high authority for believing ; and every good man’s and woman's heart 
bears living testimony within its own recesses, that the authority is to be 
relied on. So it was in the beginning, has been ever, and will continue 
to the end. Love has done more than hate, and affection achieved what 
malice never could have prompted. 

Amougst the rest of Love’s achievements, gentle reader, is one of 
which probably you never before have heard, although it is matter of 
local history, and in its effects has been at once the cause of wealth to 
thousands, of employment to millions, and of comfort and elegance 
amongst half the nations of the earth. 

During the latter part of the sixteenth century—it might be about 
the year fifteen hundred and eighty—one Master William Lee, the son 
of a comfortable yeoman who resided upon his own small estate in a 
village named Woodborough, in the county of Nottingham, chanced— 
as young men generally chance—to fall in love with an irresistible 
maiden of the same place, whose eye, hitherto, had never rested on man 
with aught of heed, and whose realm of pleasant dreams had yet pre- 
served itself from the invasion of those conquering images which over- 
climb the parapets of the affections, and, amidst tender tumult, struggle 
to take the grand citadel of the heart into their own possession, and keep 
it for ever after. 

Master Lee had been. studying at Cambridge, where he gained his 
degree of master of arts, and with that honour still blooming freshl 
upon him, he returned to the leafy seclusion of Woodborough—to hide 
his candle of knowledge under the great bushel of surrounding igno- 
rance—to inherit his paternal estate whenever Providence so should will 
it, and, in a word, to bury himself, as it were alive, during the remainder 
of his days. 

This period he deemed highly favourable to the pursuit of his love for 
Maud Thoresby : but Maud was very cold and very discreet, and re- 
markably industrious—attentive almost to a miracle. It was matter for 
admiration to every body, except Master William, to sce her fingers per- 
form such rapid evolutions with the kuitting-needles that their course 
could not be traced with the eye, while that appeared only a labyrinth 
and confusion of movements, which was in fact the perfection of regu- 
larity and order, obscured from sight by its own speed. 

Then Maud had a small flock of younglings around her, the children 
of the neighbouring hinds, whom she gratuitously instructed in the same 
useful art ; and these also, to Master William’s additional annoyance, 
contributed not a little to keep Maud engaged otherwise than he would 
have had her. Between the two, her own devoted love of knitting and 
her supposed duty towards her voluntarily selected pupils, Maud appeared 
to be absolutely separated from Master William even when in his pre- 
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sence. So far to detach her from her work as to obtain an hour's ramble 
in the fields and woods was the work of as much and as powerful oratory 
as, in earlier times, would have been considered needful to convince a 
senate, and even when persuasion had effected its end, and Maud’s prett 
feet pressed down the elastic grass as she walked too listlessly beside 
Master Lee, her principal thought appeared to be, ‘“‘ How long by the 
clock would it take them to get back again ?” 

“By my word, Dame Maud !” exclaimed William, “though thou'rt a 
lady born, Time seemeth thy tyrant, and the sun thy ruling necessity, 
Canst thou see nothing in these fields pleasanter to look on than that 
endless woollen thread ?” 

“ T grant thee it is much pleasanter, Master Lee,” replied Maud, “ but 
not so useful; an’ sad prayers should I say at night if my day-work be 
not done, and done bravely also.” 

“ True, and savouring of a good conscience,” rejoined William; “but 
thou sparest too little time for other things.” 

“What other things, Master William? There are no other things, 
that I wot of, worth an hour’s expenditure; and it is no task of mine to 
learn clerkcraft like thee.” 

‘ But thou art made beautiful, Maud, and mote learn to show some 
favour to them that think so; or else thou'lt go on knitting and knitting, 
till, by’r lady! the time may come that thou'lt never thyself, be knit to 
any body !” 

% An” thou talkest so wildly, Master William, I shall hold my time 
worse than mis-spent, and go back, without more parley, to my needles.” 

* Then I tell thee truly, Dame Maud, that if thy needles are to swallow, 
like leviathan, all thy time, and occupy all thy thoughts, and leave not 
sixty minutes change, by the dial, for thyself—” 

“ What wilt thou do, brave William? Wilt handle the wires thyself, 
my pretty coxcomb, and make up for all the wasted time thou hast caused 
in idle prate and dilly-dallying foolishness ? Wilt be hero enough to 
earn me as much as thou hast lost me, or wilt make hose out of paper 
with a pair of scissors ?” 

“JI will spoil thy knitting,” rejoined Master Lee, in a firm, deep- 
meaning voice; “J will bring down ruin upon all that follow thy 
handicraft !” 

Maud started suddenly from his side, and turned pale, as she heard 
those solemn words, for she comprehended not their full and true intent, 
but seemed, in some undefined manner, some mysterious way, inexplicable 
to herself, to be impressed with the idea that her would-be lover did 
meditate violence and mischief to all the practisers of the knitting art, 
who might ever come within his reach. 

“Fear thee nothing, Maud,” said William, smiling, “I threaten no 
laying-on of hands or cudgels, but only to spoil thy knitting, by making 
it not worth thy while to waste thy time so any longer.’ 

“ Waste time in knitting!—waste!—waste!” exclaimed Maud ; 
“verily, Master Lee, either thy cobwebs in the college, or this fond stuff 
thou call’st love, has loosened a tile of thy head, and laid thee open to be 
moonstruck.” 

“ Not so, good Maud Thoresby. I am sane, and calm, and sensible 
as thou art. But I fain would strike a bargain with thee, before we part 
this afternoon. Thou knowest I have loved thee long in honourable 
fashion, and have one of the prettiest homesteads in Woodborough to 
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mine inheritance. My father, alas! is not like to be immortal, and, as 

et, 1 am but in the green and pithy texture of my manhood. I would 
like to see thy slender fingers practising a more gentle craft than this 
rude iron and woollen work—touching a picture of flowers; or asking 
harmony from some lady’s proper instrument. And besides, thou art 
too much devoted to this boor’s work. The bargain I would make with 
thee is this. If, in two years to come, I can devise, out of my brain, a 
cunning engine to weave more hose in one day than all thy dexterity 
ean produce in a week, wilt thou have me to thy husband ?” 

“Oh, pray you, Master Lee, speak no more folly this day, for I fear 
me thou art going raging mad. Prithee divert thyself by whittling a 
walking-stick out of the rough black-thorn in thy hand, or else go and 
gather birds’-nests, and teach ravens to cry ‘Ralph, Ralph!’ But do not 
trouble me with thy fantastical fool-dreams about husbands. I'll none of 

ur husbands, not I. Especially husbands that can devise such juggleries 
as engines with more skillthan men and women. They are devil’s devices, 
and I much dread that thou hast kept strange company in the gloom and 
mystery of college.” 

“ Then thou refusest me, Maud Thoresby ?” 

“Tt were hard, indeed,” replied Maud, archly, “ were 1 compelled to 
romise either what | will, or what I will not do, two years hence. Mark 
ou, Master William, two years isa long time, and even now I sometimes 

am not my own mind for a week together.” 

“Thank thee for that speech,” said William; “half a pitcher full is 
better than a dry bottom, and there is hope in doubts if none in flat 
denials. I shall at once about my engine and trouble thee no more, 
Maud, until it is done, than just to ask at the door how thy health is, or 
perchance listen behind the orchard sometimes to hear if I can overhear 
thee singing.” 

These last words were spoken in a mournful tone that touched the 
ee of Thoresby’s heart more nearly than all else that Master Lee 

said. 

“Then thy project is to return to Cambridge to do it?” asked Maud 
with a sigh. . 

“ Not so, sweet Maud,” rejoined William, “ I have a workshop in my 
father’s house, where I often disport myself in the practice of mechanical 
inventions. They delight me more than the Latin of the Fathers, or that 
species of wit called poesie, in the which I am no adept.” 

“‘T bethought me that was thy meaning,” added Maud, referring to her 
half-intentional misapprehension of his return to Cambridge, “inasmuch 
as thou seem’st to speak as though about to take thy leave for two years.” 

“Only to retire into my worshop, and avoid future offence by wasting 
thy time and hindering the knitting of which thou art so fond.” 

“Fairly spoken, Master Lee, and a praiseworthy purpose. But not the 
most dexterous can ply the needles at all times; apd knitting neither pre- 
vents us from using our eyes for other purposes, nor hinders other people 
from looking at us if they so please. Now, I can work in the dark as well 
as in daylight; besides, dost purpose to quit thy devotions at church? I 
hope not, for that ungodliness would never prosper thy work. For mine 
own part, I would not omit going to church for all the engines that either 
thou or satan could devise.” 

“Nor I, good Maud, for our seats are in perfect view, one of the other.” 
12 
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~j Shame on. thee, Master Lee! So that is thy devotion is it? that is 


* And by’r lady! very sincere devotion, too! May I pay it three times 
o’ Sundays, and as often in the week as Maud Thoresby goes to prayers!” 

“Oh ke, fie, Master William! If this looseness comes of going to 
poy a Ie engines, better hadst thou stayed at Woodborough 
and behind a plough all the days of thy hfe! There, go now; 
take leave of me, and let me never hear nor see thee again, until thou art 
rightly sober-minded, and can’st talk with becoming propriety of holy 


” 

The two years wore away, but Master William Lee did not go to de- 
mand the hand of Maud Thoresby ; for the device of the Seung engine 
still remained in a sore state of embryotic embarrassment, although the yet 
distant light of its completion and birth was visible-—if to no other eyes— 
at least to those of its Eenetsinn inventor. He knew it could be perfected, 
although at present he did not know how. But he thought of Maud; 
and again devised, and tried and schemed and schemed again—only again 
and again to fail. 

The worst of it was, that Maud had now arrived at the age of twenty ; 
and become such a remarkably perfect rustic beauty, that she was in a 
manner besie by lovers of one. grade or other; so that, though she 
had resigned herself to none, yet, all combined, they distracted her mind 
from the toiling and seldom-seen Master William; and he and his 
knitting-machine rapidly dimmed off together into the mists of the for- 
getting and forgotten past. 

“In sooth, a brave conceit of Master Lee’s,” whispered a wealthy 
gallant to the fair Maud one day, as he gathered tempting apples for her 
in her father’s orchard ; “a fine conceit, indeed, to think that so rare a 
beauty as is Mistress Maud, should wait for such a mechanical clerk as 
he; and deny all matches, how high soever, because he has not finished 
his ridiculous engine! Thou mayest wait thy life long, fair lady, and go 
to thy grave as thou came out of the pans if this unfinished dream 
and bauble of a scheming dolt is to stand between thee and marriage. 
I should scorn the arrogance of the knave, if he had asked a sister of 
mine such a monstrous pledge. His devices will most like bring himself 
to ruin; as such like cunning always does, and should, the unnatural 
fools that rashly engage therein. And then, Mistress Maud, what wilt 
thou have gained by thy heartaches, and thy hopes deferred, and thy 
waiting ?” 

‘I protest thy speech is unpleasant to me,” replied Maud, “and not 
becoming a worthy gentleman. Master William is no dolt, but a learned 
clerk; and one that earrieth more wit than all the gentles in Wood- 
borough, were they kneaded together. No favour of mine can be won 
by a slightingly of Master Lee.” 

“ Nay, thee pardon! J speak frothily of Master Lee’s ability ? 
Heaven forbid! But his asking of pledges and vows, his hanging thy 
happiness on the idle chance of his skill producing a knitting-engine—a 
thing unheard of in the world before—it is that, Mistress Thoresby, with 
oo it. spoken, that I raise this protestation against.” 

many other beauties, Maud Thoresby was almost all outside: 
she could see ability, but could not appreciate it ; and especially when, as 
in the present’case, it happened’ apparently to stand somewhat in, oppo- 
sition to that first grand object, which alone the shallow multitude can 
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Valiié—-living and making a show in the little time-world, of which their 
own existences form so small a divisible proportion. i 
"$6 it'is not to be marvelled at, that within three months from the 
occurrence of this little colloquy, Master William Lee beheld, one fine 
Sunday morning, as he was going to church to hear the sermon and see 
Mistress Maud Thoresby kneeling in her seat—it is no matter for wonder; 
be it again said, that instead, he should behold the said flighty young lady 
walking up the pathway before him, arm-in-arm with the gay gallant, 
his rival,, Master Hugh Monks, the richest yeoman in Woodborough. 

Master William just then felt as though he could have cast his half- 
formed knitting-engine into the fire, and then laid himself down upon 
one of the green graves that rose up invitingly above the common level 
before his eyes; but enter into the church he could not. So he hurried 
back liome and into his workshop. He looked at the imperfect labour of 
almost three years; he called to mind the very day and hour when it 

, the identical words which had first put the notion in his head ; 
he thought of Maud Thoresby, and then he sat down and covered his 
face with his hands. 

It was a bitter hour,—or it might be two—that he then passed ; for 
inconstancy is a sad heart-breaker ; and long toil deceived of its reward, 
makes life appear as though it had passed purposelessly, and without an 
end. The yrand motive for producing the engine was now withdrawn ; 
for Maud would surely marry Master Monks—or if she did not, Wil- 
liam determined he would, after this, never have her himself. But was 
his invention therefore to be abandoned? He thought so at first, for 
the very sight of it made him unhappy. Had it been a veritable por- 
trait of Maud Thoresby herself, it could not more strongly have recalled 
her to his mind. Time had rendered it familiar to him, and his long- 
continued solicitude to bring it to perfection, had begotten in his heart a 
sort of love for it. Eventually it appeared as though all the affection 
which he had previouly bestowed upon the damsel, came to be transferred 
to this wood-work contrivance of his brain. Night and day he was 
wholly engrossed by it: of nothing else he thought, and for little else 
he cared. And well for him it was so, since much mortification was 
thereby spared him: as, within four years front the time of commencin 
his Gifours, Maud Thoresby went to the altar of Woodborough chacth 
with Master Hugh “Monks, and William Lee remained plighted, in truth, 
only to his machine. 

Ambition now took the place of love ; for, that active, energetic man 
must cherish some one predominant passion above all-others, seems an 
immutable law of human nature. William Lee devoted all the resources 
of his fertile mind to the perfecting of this mechanical offspring of his 

ius; and after incredible labours—though aided and eupportel by his 

ther—in the year 1589, he brought his knitting-engine into a condi- 

tion fitted for the performance of its office.. It produced six times the 

fuantity of work, in a given time, moxe than could be effected by the 
one. 

And now he fancied the hour of his triumph had arrived ; for the 
queen, Elizabeth, who had been informed of this new marvel, com- 
manded Mr. William Lee to remove his engine to London, and work it 
inher presence. Honours and rewards floated pevmney He 7 the at- 
mosphere of his warm imagination ; and even the former Maud Thoresby 
inly felt something like compunction and regret, for not having waited 
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long enough to marry the man who was considered worthy to be intro- 
duced into the presence of moh 

It was a grand day in Woodborough, that on which the mighty engine 
was removed from the place of its birth: and a great man, indeed, did 
Master William feel, as the boxes containing its several parts were lifted 
into the vehicle destined to remove them, amidst the anxious looks and 
almost involu shouts of those identical inhabitants, whose jeers and 
seorn had been liberally bestowed upon him during many past years. 
But William was ill fitted to receive the praise of such as they were, 
then ; and a smile of undisguised contempt, which no one could mistake, 
played upon his features as he mounted his horse, and rode through the 
crowd beside his marvellous engine. 

The mob is a strange beast. Just as William Lee and his brother, 
and the cart containing the precious boxes, reached the outside of the 

i a volley of sods and stones was fired after them from the hands 
of the offe rustics ; and Master Hugh Monks, the husband of Maud, 
was heard loudly to declare, “That it was a happy thing for the village 
to have at last got rid of a wizard who had brought the devil himself 
amongst them.” 

And such was the last instalment of the debt paid at Woodborough, to 
untiring perseverance, and the most remarkable mechanical skill. 

Perhaps Master Lee fared better at court-—let us see. 

In a world made up, for the greater part, of the deplorably shallow and 
the still more deplorably ignorant, appearances count for every thing. 
Neither Mr. Lee nor his engine were particularly charming to behold; 
for the former was singularly plain in person, and had besides a very un- 
couth, rustical air; while the latter might, without much injustice, be con- 
sidered as clumsy a piece of machinery as even that age of clumsiness 
ordinarily beheld. But the inventor thought of neither one nor the 
other: he had made the engine, and the engine could make the work, 
that was enough. 

When the great Elizabeth beheld the operation, she pronounced it very 
ingenious, but smiled most at the idea es a Master of Arts em- 
ployed so earnestly and eagerly in making a stocking. 

a It is maids’ work,” said she; “ but that frightful engine is only fit for 
a horse.” 

The people at court, and the people of Woodborough, were closer akin 
than the unsophisticated Master Lee could possibly have supposed. He 
received no honour, no reward! This proved most acceptable news at 
his native village; and Mrs. Maud Monks again rejoiced that she had 
escaped the toils of the dreamer, Master William Lee. 

arassed by disappointment and vexation, the unfortunate inventor of 
the knitting-engine, in a fit of indignation at the treatment he had re- 
ceived—first from the mistress of his heart, next from his “ fellow towns- 
men,” then from his sovereign, and last of all from the people at large, 
who offered him no encouragement, resolved to quit the country and seek 
patronage abroad. 

He retired into Normandy; and under the protection of Henry the 
Fourth, of France, at length about to receive the due reward of 
his skill and merit. But misfortune had marked him for her victim. The 
patron king was assassinated, and his successor cared nothing about either 
curious machines or their contrivers. 

In the interval, however, while the flash of glory yet shone upon his 
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horizon, Master Lee had married a portionless young lady of the 

of his adoption, and but recently christened his first son “ Henry,” after 
his royal patron, when the violent death of the latter took place, and 
with that event all his own towering prospects were hurled to the 


dust. 

Again to be humbled at the very threshold of honest pride, was one 
stroke more than he could bear. His grief became excessive : the ingra- 
titude of a blind and ignorant world, combined with mischances which 
seemed to occur merely to thwart him, had the effect of finally wearing 
out an otherwise unwearied spirit. He perceived that the world was about 
to close upon him for ever; so he made his will in favour of the infant 
Henry, requested his wife to go to England and bring the boy up at Wood- 
borough, and having devised to her the sole property in five machines 
which he had then made, resignedly and peacefully gave up the ghost. 

Mrs. Lee implicitly followed her husband's advice, and went to live on 
the very homestead where her late husband was born. There she brought 
up her son Henry, but it was in the midst of opposition and dislike and 
neglect. She seemed to be avoided, even because of the memory of the de- 

ed. But between the children of the former Maud Thoresby and Henry 

Tie, adeadly dislike—a feud born in the blood always existed. As boys 

they fought—as young men they hated—as old ones they died, mutually 

iving, and unforgiven. Nor did this die with their deaths. It was 

born again with their children ; and perpetuated generation after genera- 

tion, even until the original cause of difference became matter for the 
apocrypha of domestic history. 

In the meantime, however, a mighty trade was growing out of the 
ene of Master Lee's contemptuously-treated machine. It began to 

appreciated as it deserved, and finally hundreds of thousands became, 
and at this day still are, dependent upon it for their daily bread. 








THE OPERA. 


Ceasep—gone! The season of 1846, ushered in with amber cur- 
tains and encaustic paintings, and danced out by three goddesses, belongs 
now tothe muse of history, that collector of worthy carcases, who never 
admits that a living dog is better than a dead lion. 

Well do we remember thy commencement—nay, we will be Irish, and 
Say we remember thee before thy commencement, oh, season of 1846! 
we can call to mind our walks—not pleasant—through unromantic forests 
of poles, spars, ladders, when we just caught glimpses of the decorations. 
A tour round an edifice, on a platform .hajf-a-yard wide, does not create 
ecstatic bliss, though the Elysian fields may be in the middle, encompassed 
like an old Roman's park, by his villa. 

Then do we bring to recollection the “ flash”—for so we may call it— 
of the opening night, when the newly-decorated building in all its glories 
burst upon the eyes of marvelling spectators, The buzz of approving 
converse—the murmuring admiration which culminated in one greatshout 
for “ Lumley !” are still present to our ears. 

Then came the sprig of rue in the wine-cup—the objection to the 
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amber curtains—well known to our readers; then were rumours spread 
abroad that the offending colour would be changed, and that the hang- 
ings would melt away the audience with bright crimson, or freeze them 
to death with deep blue. But they kept their ground—those clients of 
ours—those gold-coloured curtains ; and the ladies, after much instruction, 
at length learned that they were to be considered as pictures in gilt 
frames. 

“The operatic novelties of the season were the two operas by Verdi, 
‘«« Nino” and “ I Lombardi,” whereof we descanted largely on their first 
production, They have been well liked—the former without the latter 
with Grisi and Mario—but we give not an iota of credence to the pro- 
phecies that Verdi’s name will become great in this country. He will 
compose new operas in Italy, and as we must have novelties, we shall 
probably have his compositions ; and of course we shall talk about 
the massive character of his concerted pieces, and the disposition to make 
all parts sabservient to one great whole. Perchance, we shall likewise 
discourse of the loudness of his brass-abounding orchestra-~yea, all this 
will come to pass, and, no need of Nixon, Mother Shipton, or Doctor 
Dee to foretell it; but as for Guiseppe Verdi, without a spark of original 
melody, immortalising himself in London by his peculiar combinations, 
and being asked for ten or twenty years hence, we will not believe it, even 
if the aforesaid Nixon, Mother Shipton, and Dr. Dee all predict it, jointly 
and severally, with the combined arts of palmistry, geomancy, and ‘as- 
trology. Mind, we speak of his present operas. Whether there is 
wt 1 to come with increased vitality, we cannot say, but we 
doubt. 

Castellan improves this year—sings as well as ever, and acts a great 
deal better—delicately, judiciously, feelingly. There be stubborn hearts, 
that refuse to warm to her inobtrusive griefs—who mistake for coldness the 

uiet sorrow of Amina, and can believe no pathos unless it is shrieked into 
their ears. But all that will take the trouble of watching, will find the 
world of emotion that acts beneath that smooth surface. Sanchioli is no 
very grand importation. Corbari is better. Capital voice, but wants 
tuition. 

The ballet was strong this year. The intellectual Grahn, the gay 
Cerito, the majestic Taglioni, contributed their talents, and at last bound 
all their well together in the magnificent Pas de Deesses. Parts of 
Catarina, especially the Pas Stratégique, were exceedingly good. “Lalla 
Rookh,” was gorgeous and “slow,” but the apex of the season was this 
pas, which astonished an audience already feasted on the Pas de Quatre. 

And let us not forget the decorative department. Distinguished artists 
have appeared under all managements, but the introduction of a splendid 
mise en scéne into the walls of the Opera was Mr. Lumley’s own. It is 
said, that in ancient times the different persons connected with the estab- 
lishment, were conducted to the vaults, and made to swear before an altar 
burning with spirits of wine, eternal enmity against correct costume and 
new scenery. At least the appearance of the stage was not such as to 
render the d incredible. But under Mr. Lumley’s influence, the foul 
demons, biness aud Dirt, fly howling to the abode of ancient, Chaos, 
and on the spot which was dedicated to their clumsy creations, we find 
hanging gardens, Eastern seraglios, Milanese cathedrals, all good, effective, 
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LITERATURE. 


FATHER DARCY* 


«FATHER Darcy” is Gunpowder Plot and Guy Fawkes over again, — 
the history of the rise, progress, and detection of that infamous conspiracy, 
told in a series of more or less connected pictures by the author of 
“Mount Sorel.” Henry Garnet, the pious conspirator, who was other- 
‘wise called Father Darcy, and who was at that time the Provincial or 
“Superior of the Jesuits in England, being described as one of the chief 
originators and promoters of that murderous scheme, and as a man of 
wide-spreading intrigue, who never neglected any means, however remote 
or insignificant, which might possibly forward his views. 

We are introduced to the aristocratic characters who figured in this 
sad affair at a royal fete held within the splendid halls of the Palace 
of Westminster, and to the gentlemanly yet working conspirators at 
Catesby’s old lodging at Lambeth. Of Guido Fawkes we have the fol- 
lowing graphic sketch :— 


“ He was a tall spare man, of a lofty military carriage, witli high features and 
dark complexion, and an expression of stern gravity. Trained among the 
Spanish bands, then esteemed the first soldiers of Europe, and associated with 
those stern and pitiless fanatics who had fought with Pizarro and Cortes in the 
new world, and under the ruthless Alva in tlie old, he was deeply imbued with 
religious impressions of the darkest and most unmitigated character, and 
habituated to carry out every most barbarous measure of war, not only as an 
act of military necessity. but as a religious offering to the glory of God, in thus 
avenging him upon his enemies. Unsoftened by any of those gentler touches 
of nature which visited the rest, but which he, reared in camp, had never 
known, he was still a brave, and in a certain view an honourable man, ready to 
sacrifice life and liberty upon the altar of religion or military duty. Such was 
Guido Fawkes, who now in this fatal hour came—with his unflinching sense 
of military duty, his unmodified detestation of heresy, his pitiless indifference 
as to means, acquired in that dire contest to which he had been habituated— 
to infuse a fresh element of resolute, unflinching, persevering determination 
into the hearts of his brother confederates. It is more than possible that the 
compunctious visitings of the others might otherwise have availed to defeat the 


horrible design.” 


Percy, or, as the author writes it, Piercy, having obtained a house that 
abutted upon the walls of the houses of parliament, Fawkes assumed, as 
is well known, the name of Johnson, and personated a servant. The 
necessary stores were in the meantime collected in the house at Lambeth, 
whence they could be easily conveyed at night across the river. 


“ And now the dark and short days of December, with their fogs, and their 
rains, and their storms set in; and taking advantage of the long nights—the 
conspirators having laid in a provision of hard boiled eggs, cold meats, pasties, 
He entered the house, shut themselyes up, and began upon their fearful 

task.” 
| * * . . * * 

“Tt was a dark, moonless, winter midnight, when wrapped in heavy cloaks 

which concealed the mining tools each man carried, and with their hats 


a 





_* Father Darcy. By the author of “ Mount Sorel” and the “Two Old Men’s 
Tales,” 2 vols, Chapman and Hall. 
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flapped over their faces, the gentlemen, one by one, stole like criminals to the 
appointed house, and were severally admitted by Fawkes. Eleuae 

“ Resolute men they were all we know, and yet as collected in a little back 
parlour at the back of the house, they looked round i each other, and 
realised, for the first time, the dreadful undertaking which they were about to 
commence ; each cheek grew pale, their limbs trembled, and when they spoke 
the tones of their voice sounded so hollow, hoarse, and unnatural, that they 
involuntarily recoiled as it were from each other. 

“ For their consciences would make themselves be heard, and their hearts 
were knocking at their ribs.” 

The end of this sad history offers a good sample of the author's 
peculiarities of style. 

“ An immense open chimney-piece—a large blazing fire of wood and Staf- 
fordshire coal—a room, wide and straggling, rising to the roof of the house, 
but bare of furniture and desolate. 

“ Half-a-dozea pale and haggard men with dishevelled hair, cheeks wan and 
furrowed with fatigue and misery, and clothes all disordered and covered with 
soil and dirt. 

“ The hue and cry will soon be here ; the news of the sheriff’s approach has 
already reached them. They will sell their lives as dearly as they can. 

“Thomas Winter has early gone out to discover, as he termed it. The rest 
are, as I have said, round the fire assembled. Im traversing the ford of the 
Stour, now swollen by the incessant rains, they have wetted the bag of powder 


which was taken from Lord Windsor’s, and they are now employed in endea-. 


vouring to dry it, and render it again serviceable. They have two or three 
ounds for immediate use, drying before the fire ; the bag containing the rest 

is at no great distance. 

ai Catesby is standing over it, Mr. Grant and Mr. Rookwood, close behind 
im. 

. “ Acoal falls—a small coal—small as the match and lantern light of Guy 
awkes. 
“ A loud blast of the thunder-bolt.” 


Catesby was stunned by the explosion, all the others had their features 
broken, swollen, and distorted by the gunpowder. The spirit of the con- 
spirators began to be broken, and they now imagined that God was 
against them. They all joined in prayer, and confessed that the act was 
so bloody, as they desired God to forgive them. At length, the sheriff 
arrived with all the disposable force of the county, and the unhappy men 
came down into the court, and “ exposed themselves,” says the author, 
“ intentionally, without defence, to the fire of the assailants.” 

But it does not appear quite clear why the conspirators were thus shot 
down like wild beasts in a den, if they offered no resistance. The fact, 
as generally related is, that they refused to surrender, and stood with 
swords in their hands, to oppose the entrance of the sheriff. 

The great defects in the author’s style are extreme searching for drama- 
tic and artistic effect. The whole narrative is so cut up and divided, and 
the sentences are frequently made to terminate so abruptly, that it be- 
comes @ positive labour to wade on with this history. We are perpetuall 
introduced to a “told” picture, instead of being allowed to go on wit 
the story. These pictures are often beautiful enough, but it is possible 
even to be weary of a gallery of Rubens; This antiquated and frag- 
mentary style has, however, no doubt, its admirers, and we should think 
Se ean: afford to study and dwell upon beauties 
— of an old oaken carving, come out most when examined 
in detail. 
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HORACE WALPOLE’S MEMOIRS.* 


Anortuer Horace Walpole, like another Boswell, it has been remarked, 
the world has not supplied, and probably never will. Mr. Macaulay 
refers the letters of the recluse of Straw rry-hill to his books, upon 
be grounds of their being less depreciatory in their style, but the “ Me- 
moirs,” from the peculiarity of their information, the private scandal, the 
anecdotes, and the intimacy of the author with his subject, will 

always be more read than the less offending correspondence. A 
available library edition of this classic work still remained a desideratum, 
a want which the present form of publication is well calculated to remedy. 





THE TUDOR SISTERS.t 


Tus novel is, according to the author's view of the subject, “ an at- 
tempt to interweave with fiction the beauty and blamelessness of Eng- 
land’ s early faith.” The beauty we are nasy to admit, the blamelessness 
by no means. The Tudor sisters are Mary and Elizabeth, and it need 
scarcely be intimated, that the work being written in the above spirit, is 
throughout apologetic for the one, censorious to the other. Latimer is 
termed “ coarse and vituperative,” and Ridley, “rabid.” As in 1533, 
beef was a halfpenny the pound, and mutton a halfpenny farthing, the 
Reformation, the author also intimates, if it did no other good,: has 
proved a valuable godsend to the butchers and graziers of the day! 

Mary is made to betroth herself to Philip of Spain, out of vexation at 
the indifference of her young and handsome cousin, Edward Courtenay. 
This vain young earl, the author tells us, had a most shapely leg, which 
he did not neglect to display to the greatest advantage, and as a sequi- 
tur, a little further he says, “ Nor can any acquainted with the his- 
tory of the period, doubt that the crown of England was repeatedly at 
his feet.”’ The conversations of this youth, favoured by both the Tudor 
sisters, appears to have been occasionally neither loyal nor courtier-like, 
when addressed to Elizabeth. 

“ Nay, good coz,” quoth Courtenay, “ disguise it as thou wilt, thou knowest 
thyself, as all men know thee, no better than a maid of honour’s bastard.” 

“Torture cramp thee into a loathsome cripple for that word, thou rene- 
gado,” imprecated Elizabeth with frantic, though muttered vehemence. 
“ Would’st have that our royal father could have lawful congress with his bro- 
ther Arthur's widow ?” ; 

“ Prithee, moot not again so stale a controversy,” entreated the exasperating 
Courtenay. “It is not maidenly in thee, coz. Besides, thou know’st, the 
re Sg have settled it against thee. Thou and Mary cannot both be right- 

ul.” 

“Then Mary is the bastarf !” cried Elizabeth, almost ferociously. 

“Men say otherwise, good coz. I am no doctor, truly ; but it seemeth to 
my poor mind, that if Mary be not legitimate, for as much as Hen married 
Arthur's widow, thou art in no better case, for as much as the same Henry had 
Mary Boleyn for his concubine, when he espoused thy mother, her sister 
Anne. of the two, then, thou see’st, pretty coz, Mary, being the elder, is the 
better bastard.” 


* Memoirs of the Reign of King George the Second. By Horace Walpole, 
taney son of Sir Robert Walpole, Earl of Orford. Edited from the original 
with a Preface and Notes by the late Lord Holland. 3 vols.,8vo. Henry 


Tn. 
vo Tudor Sisters ; a Story of National Sacrifice. In 3 vols. Thomas Caut- 
ewby. 
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“Mistress Alice Jerningham, the heroine of therstory, is made, on two 
different occasions, onee in ment with Lo i Edward Howard,(vol, i, 
p. 206), and a second time (vol, ii. p. 255), in a discussion, most inoppor- 
tunely got up, with the Lady Jane Grey, at a time when every thing is 
ready for the latter’s evasion, to advance the most singular plea in fayour 
of Roman Catholicism, that we have yet met with, It is, that if the mind 
admits the mysteries of Incarnation and the Trinity, it. ought. also to 
admit that of Transubstantiation, or give up the Resurrection—nay, 
the very Creation itself. As so placed, the one is made to appear the posi- 
tive, the other the comparative, and the third the superlative degrees of 
credulity ; and if you admit one, you must fain admit all three, or give 
up what has no bearing upon either of these mysteries, the great and 
independent, natural truths of creation and futurity! This is too rude 
logic even to require confutation. The author further intimates, that there 
is a spirit of inquiry abroad in this country, “ which the puerilities of ig- 
norance, the platitudes of bigotry, the sarcasms of infidelity, and the yet 
more fatal self-sufficiency of rationalism, must fail to satisfy.” If so, 
we also feel tolerably well convinced that the superaddition of exploded 
mysteries to the number already admitted, will fail equally signally. The 
predominant faith in the New World, where the mind is most unshackled, 
testifies to that fact, notwithstanding the many claims of the Roman 
Catholic Church to our love and esteem, were it only for its art and its 
antiquity. 





LIFE OF THE AMIR DOST MOHAMMED KHAN.* 


Tats is an excellent account of the campaign in Affghanistan. It 
does not give the best details of the military events, nor are the author’s 
views on all subjects, more especially in what concerns the conduct of 
the officers and military generally, both in Kabul and Sindh, either cor- 
rect or credible ; but in what concerns the history of native interference 
and diplomacy, his information is intimate and probably accurate. He 
exposes, at length, all the circumstances that led to the Affghan war, 
both from the history of individuals, from his own experience while em- 
ployed on a mission of importance and trust, and from the published 

iplomatic documents; so that the work could scarcely fail to give the 
most complete, if not always the most satisfactory view of the campaign, 
hitherto presented in an available form to the public, and to furnish some 
of the best materials for future history. 

There appears no doubt now, that when the Persians were reduced to 
raise the siege of Hirat, there was no longer any necessity for the govern- 
ment in India persevering in crossing the ‘En lish army beyond the 
Indus. The intrigues of the firebrand, Vikovitch, the originator of the 
whole affair, the continued occupation by the Persians of Ghuryan, and 
of a few other places of minor importance, and the vacillation and feeble- 
ness of the Kabul and Kandahar governments, were insufficient causes 
for entering upon a frontier and a mountain warfare ; but Lord Palmer- 
ston had issued his warlike edicts, and Lord Auckland was by 3 
variety of circumstances, into an undertaking, which probably his better 


* Life of the Amir Dost Mohammed Khan, of Kabul; with his political proceed- 
ings towards the English, Russian, and Persian governments, including the victory 


and disasters of the British in Affghani - 2 vols., 
Le and Co. army ghanistan. By Mohan Lal, Esq 
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j t disapproved of. And what a lesson does the fate of this ed 
es eer lmost solitary intrigues cost the lives of thousands of brave 
mien, afford? Disowned by his own government, he sought refuge from 
political exasperation and disappointment in suicide ! ak 
The latter part of Mohan Ps work has been written without as- 
sistance, and contains many peculiarities, being, as he says himself, 
written in the Persian style; but this gives a natveté to the narrative 
that is any thing but unpleasing. We regret, however, now, that we 
did not point out to the author, on the occasion of his first work, “ The 
Travels,” that the rendering of many of his oriental letters into corres- 
nding English letters is not always suited to the genius of the English 
guage ; we feel this especially in such cases as Qandhar Qunduz, 
Fagir, &c. Neither the Kha, the Kaf, the Kef, nor the Ghain, have 
ever been rendered, as far as we know, by English or Anglo-Indian 
scholars by Q. ‘In the use of vowels, too, it is always best to adhere 
simply to the short and long a, i, and u. But these are trifling faults. 
The oe ied oriental names are more correctly spelt than usual, as 
-Lahaur for ore, Kabul for Caubul, &c. 
Great changes have taken place since the war in Affghanistan, and by 
a curious succession of events, in which the death of Ranjit Singh played 
the most prominent part, a great and powerful country, which actually 
lay between our eastern possessions and Affghanistan, during the time of 
the wild and disastrous campaign in question, has come into close and 
intimate relationship with English India—a relationship, the history and 
progress of which cannot, from a variety of circumstances, be otherwise 
than full of strange and stirring events. But in these, the Anglo-Indian 
government is really and truly interested, and the importance of all pro- 
ceedings in those countries is far too great not to be very sensibly felt by 
all educated Englishmen. Mohan Lal’s work forms an almost  indis- 
pensable introduction to an acquaintance with such matters, and the in- 
timate knowledge of persons and things which could alone belong to a 
native, give to it, with all its faults, a more than ordinary piquancy and 


‘interest. 





" CHARLOTTE CORDAY.* 

WE envy not that saturnine complexion of criticism which reflects its 
own moodiness upon all that is not perfect in literature. The rig 
atmosphere thus self-generated must deprive the being who dwells in it 
of many a gleam of lightsome pleasure, and of many of the minor, yet 
not less joyous, and inspiriting fancies that lie so often under a surface 
not always inviting tothe eye. It is as impossible to put old heads upon 
young shoulders, as it is to teach to the ambitious exuberance of youth 
the Siledtiin and simplicity attained by experience. The opening of 
“Charlotte Corday,” “ Brightly shone the sun upon the face of the 
earth, fragrantly sweet was the perfume the flowers exhaled in the early 
morning’s gale,” is enough to make an atrabilarious critic close the boo 
at once and for ever, and thereby to lose a well-known story, mtn | 
wrought out, and sad scenes depicted in an appropriately nervous an 
energetic language. 

The account given of the death of Marat is is not precisely the generally 


“® Charlotte Corday ; an Historical Tale. By Rose Ellen Hendricks, author of 
DS dle ig “ The Astrologer’s Daughter,” &c. &c. London: R. Groombridge 
‘Sons, 
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received historical version, but as itis the interpretation given by one mind 
capable ising with the motives of action eos Nee 
mantic circumstances, it will, we suppose, be eemed — 
in ph. en meen to be the real esthetic explanation. There is 
some sweetly pretty poetry scattered through the of the story, and 
we sincerely hope that its success strew the author's path with 
flowers as fair as those she delights to cull, and that they may be unmixed 
with those thorns which often beset the literary path but too rudely for 
young and susceptible aspirants. ' 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND.* 

Tue ninth volume of this admirable work is entirely occupied with 
the history of the dark and fair Italian consort of James I1.—Mary 
Beatrice, of Modena ; nor has the industrious and intelligent author spared 
pains or exertions to render the volume not only worthy of its s eces- 
sors, but ing in interest as in intimacy with its subject. The secret 
archives of France have particularly presented abundance of new details 
of a most interesting description, and when we consider that the bio- 
ef. the beautiful, unfortunate, tender and passionate Mary of 

has never yet been written, surely the claims of the present 
volume will be deemed to be of a more than ordinary description. 








LIVES OF LORDS STOWELL AND ELDON.+ 


Ir is almost a work of supererogation to call the attention of the 
readers of the New Monthly, to the importance of the publication of these 
extremely valuable sketches as a separate volume. Although scarcely 
claiming rank as a work of regular eseien there is no doubt, from 
the variety, novelty, and importance of the materials accumulated by Mr. 
Surtees, of the permanent interest of the work. Some alterations are 
made, and several original documents introduced into this republication, 
one of which is too interesting to be passed over. It is a letter from Mr. 
William Scott to his brother Henry, on his undertaking the expenses of a 
large house in Pilgrim-street. The advice contained in that eloquent 
letter Mr. Surtees justly remarks, is so sound, and the “tribute idleted 
to the worth of their common father is so high, that injustice would be 
committed towards two generations were it to be sup ¥ 

“I lament,” says the ever kind brother, “that the necessity of your 
Affairs has forced you into the House which you at present occupy. Do 
me the Justice to believe, that I never take the Liberty of offermg my 
Opinion upon any part of your Conduct from the mere Desire of dictating 
to you, or from any motive but of Sincere Affection. I heartily wish you 
Success in life, and therefore am concerned at any Event that appears likely 
to obstruct it. Your house is large, and ore likely to attract Com- 
pany, both of the visiting kind and those who will make some stay with 
you. Excuse me if I observe to you thet you will do well to be upon 
your guard against the Effect of this Circumstance, and to oppose the Con- 
sideration of a Growing Family, and the necessity of increasing your For- 


comuives of the Queens of England. By Agnes Strickland. Vol IX. Henry 
t A Sketch of the Lives of Lords Stowell and Eldon; comprising, with Addi- 


tional fatter, some Corrections of Mr. Twiss’s Work on the Chancellor. By 
William Edward Surtees, D.C.L. Barrister at Law. Chapman & Hall. 
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tune; to the indulgence of present Hospitality and . Remember, 
et egteaisinbeny and nt establishment in Life to a Conduct 
founded upon | and Pnsiguliapacepaia unremitting Attention to 
Business and Seclusion from Company. We inherit from our deceased 
Father not only a provision, but what is more, an Example.” 





ENGLAND’S COLONIAL EMPIRE.* 


Tuis is a work which, if carried out as begun, will be of a truly com- 
prehensive character and of great national importance. ‘The account of 
the conflicts wane between the French and English for possession of the 
Isle of France, no small number of pages in history, and the slave 
trade ic unfortunately as much a vexed question in the Mauritius as it is 
in the West India ds. The maps which accompany the work are 
admirably executed by Mr. Hughes, but having had to depend upon 
French reports for the physical history of the island, the latter is given 
in a very hasty and undigested form. In the botanical department, 
the French names, which are of little or no consequence, are placed 
before the scientific; and in the geological department, to say that it is 
still a matter of doubt whether the island is volcanic or not, and to 
describe round stones, the grain of which resembles that of hard stones 
found elsewhere, shows that there exists a more lamentable ignorance in 
regard to the structure of the island than we could have possibly conceived. 
In another place, however, it is intimated incidentally that the sugar-cane 
loves the vescicular or decomposed basalt which obtains in many parts 
of the island. This alone decides the volcanic origin of the Mauritius. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE, HEALTH, AND DISEASE.t 


Were we to give the title of this contribution to the philosophy of 
medicine at length, it would occupy the greater portion of one of our 

Mr. Searle is an enthusiastic believer in the fact that all diseases 
consist in the derangement of the functions or condition of the vessels of 
nutrition and of circulation. The result of such a belief is, to offer a 
somewhat simplified view of the treatment of diseases. The work is 
rather addressed to the profession than to the public, but it possesses con- 
siderable claims upon the attention of the latter, more especially in its in- 
troductory portions, which refer chiefly to hygenic matters. 





BENEVOLENCE IN PUNISHMENT.} 


Tuis work bears internal evidence of emanating from the pen of 
Captain Maconochie, whose experience and benevolence could alone have 
treated the subject in so comprehensive and conclusive a manner. The 
antiquated system of aaa exemplary, but really vindictive punish- 
ment, is barbarous in the extreme. An inordinate thirst for wealth has 





* England’s Colonial Empire: an Historical, Political, and Statistical Account 
of the Empire, its Colonies, and Dependencies. By Charles Pridham, Esq, 
B.A., F.R.G.S. Vol. I. The Mauritius and its Dependencies. Smith, Elder, 

Co. 


+ The Why and the Wherefore ; or the Philosophy of Life, Health, and Di- 
sease, &c., &c., &c. By Charles Searle, M.D., &c. 1 vol. 8vo. John Churchill. 
t Benevolence in Punishment, or Transportation made Reformatory. Seeley, 


Burnside, and Seeley. 
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set an undue value property; and actual legislation sacrifices the 
poor, both soul and body, for the protection of the wealthy. . ‘The con- 
vict system actually makes the ice of virtue All these 


practice 
or later proclaim stel-sodenlipabte-innus tinheing thinieed. 
LADY MORGAN’S WILD IRISH GIRL.* 
“Tue Wild Irish Girl” is bly the most popular of all Lady Mor- 
’s stories. It went, we tekere, trough seven editions in two 

is was probably owing to its having been written before the author's 
strong, youthful enthusiasm in the cause of her country had m into 
mere political and personal partizanship ; and this, with the addition of 
its being a very fair sample of its author’s peculiar genius and tempera- 
ment, will insure it a long-continued and lasting success. 








THE ENGLISH RURAL SPELLING-BOOK.t 
Mr. CuTHBERT JOHNSON’s name was quite sufficient to certify to a 
meritorious little work ; and he has given us here an introduction to 
ing and rural matters, so agreeably interwoven, as to insure a future 
generation of husbandmen, if it does not convert critics into husbands. 





POETRY OF THE MONTH. 

GrorGina Bennet, author of many poems having appropriate poetical 
titles, as “‘ Eglantine,” “ Ianthe,” &c., introduces us this month to the 
** Studic”t of a well known artist, in a tone and spirit which fully attest 
that the poetic spirit dwells within her, and that she is able to translate 
its language in a manner that can fairly challenge criticism, Mr. John 
Purchas, B.A., of Christ’s College, Cambridge, however, in his ‘ Poems 
and Ballads,”§ surpasses his predecessor in pleasing fancies, and depth 
and purity of sentiment. Mr. Purchas has evidently the qualities, as far 
as poetry is concerned, to give us, as he proposes, a practical view of the 
Greek theatre. Mr. H. W. Haynes also introduces us in melodious and 
agreeable verse to the pleasures of a pursuit, which it is not always 
equally plain why that delight should be so often put into purgatory by 
a dangerous publicity. We have, however, an example of this in the 
- canto of “Caius Julius Cesar,”§ which intimates in the first verse 

at 

“ Like thunder rolling in the blacken’d clond— 
Thus Cesar often raged when mingled with the crowd.” 


and in the second tells us that 


“The bravest warriors yield unto his nod,”% 
as 


“ Bold Ceesar stalks along and obedience does expect.” 
There are to be more cantos to follow if this is approved of! 


* Lady Morgan’s Wild Irish Girl. A new and cheap edition. Colburn’s 

Standard Novels. Henry Colburn. 

P t The English Rural Spelling-Book, &c. By Cuthbert W. Johnson, Esq., F.R.S. 
The Studio, and other Poems. By Georgina Bennet. Darton and Clark. 
Poems and Ballads. By John Purchas, B.A. William Smith. 

The Pleasures of Poesy; a Poem in Two Cantos. By Henry W. Haynes, 

Author of “ Job, a Lyrical Drama,” and other Poems. Edwin Yates. 

7 Caius Julius Cesar; a Poem. Canto L By K. W. Strange. 
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